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RBH" Ina note at the foot of page 1, the reader will see the reason 
why this is called Vol, 2, when it is really the first volume of the Phono- 
typic Journal. 
In the present Volume, only such parts of the Phonographic Journal 
are reprinted as are referred to in the Phonotypic Journal. 


"Ee 


PREFACE. 


Tue easy task of compiling an INpex to the present volume, has afforded 
another opportunity of contemplating the magnitude of the work which we, in 
common with all phonographers, have undertaken. It has also enabled us to 
review the result of twelve months’ labour ; and we cannot help feeling highly 
encouraged by the success with which it has pleased the Diving ProvipgNcE to 
crown our exertions. 


The removal of the errors of our written language, has ever been considered too 
ies a task for any individual, or even a national institute, to hope to achieve, 
ough the true scholar, the man of business, the philanthropist, and, above all, 
the TzacuER, have earnestly desired a reformation of the orthography, no onesaw 
how to effect the object. But that which seemed placed beyond the sphere of 


possibility—that which we could desire, but durst not t—is now, by a 
CHAIN of seemingly —— circumstances, not oa rought within the 
verge of possibility, but t effected ; in one month P. tic Printing wilt 


commence ; and we require nothing more than a continuance of that zeal in the 
spread of phonographic truth, which phonographers have hitherto shown, to 
be ex in teaching phonetic writing, and thus creating a desire for pho- 
netic printing, and the Reformation will be accomplished. imewore (i! was 
not thought of till nearly five years after the publication of Phonography. It 
was the rapid spread of the System as a brief, beautiful, and true mode of wri- 
ting, that prompted the desire for a corresponding method of printing ; and the 
well-digested system of elementary sounds, that formed the basis of Phono- 

phy, served equally well as a foundation for Phonotypy. Our intention, at 

it, was to have a new series of letters for the alphabet, entirely rejecting the 
Roman forms as being allied to the old and false orthography ; but, ra 
careful deliberation upon the subject in connexion with the “ Phonographic 
Corresponding Society,” it was considered that if it would be practicable to 
carry the reformation to such an extent, it would be, at least, inexpedient to 
attempt it at the outset, and a modified Roman alphabet, constructed on pho- 
netic principles, has been adopted. 


We ex no sudden change in the appearance of our literature. It must be 
by very slow degrees that old habits, though acknowledged to be bad, will be 
renounced, and new ones, in agreement with the nature of things, formed. 
Indeed, it is not to be expected that above one in a thousand of the existing 
generation, above the age of 30, will forego the ease of reading a false ortho- 
graphy, learned in infancy, for the difficulty of reading a true system, which it 
would be necessary to study. Our hope is in the youth of the present genera- 
tion. If phonographers be faithful to their trust, and teach them the truths of 4 
phonetic writing, their children may not have to load their memories with the 
contradictory facts of our present orthography. 


One tenmae unimportant circumstance that has powerfully tended to foster 
the Writing and Printing Reformation, is, the establishment of the ‘ Phono- 

graphic Corresponding Society.” The society, now but of nine months’ exist- 

ence, is acknowledged to be, at present, inadequate to the work which it has 

undertaken, but the number of its members will be increased, and their ene: 

augmented daily, until they will be in a position to demand a phonetic literature. { 


. Members of the Phonographic Corresponding Society! between you and | 


the accomplishment of your hopes, lies a vast mountain of ignorance and preju- 
dice, the accumulation of at least four thousand years,and which is to be removed 
by your labour. You know your duty; do it. Remove some portion of this 


mountain every day. 
ISAAC PITMAN. 
Phonographic Institution, Bath; 18th Nov., 1843. 
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BiGLIETECA PROPOSAL 


MADEHFRD — FOR PUBLISHING A 
NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES 


OF THE 


Phonographic Journal. 


The wnique periodical, entitled the “ PHonograPaic 
Journat,” has been established nearly a year, and 
has met with a degree of success far beyond what was 
anticipated in so short atime. It was suddenly com- 
menced at the instance of a few Phonographic friends, 
who wished to have more practice in #eading Phono- 
graphy than their own writing and ¢orrespondence 
afforded. Yet. without previous anfiouncement, or 
subsequent advertisement, it has, in ten months, at- 
tained a circulation of seven hundred copies, and the 
number of subscribers continues to increase. 

It is with feelings of pleasure we are enabled to 
state that the contents of the Journal have given 
general satisfaction. Some have thought that its ar- 
ticles have been too Phonographic, and. a few have 
desired that they should be altogether of a miscella- 
neous character, like those of “Chambers’s Edinburgh 
Journal.” In this case its sole claim to the title of 
the Phonographic Journal would consist in its being 
printed in Phonography. We know that the ma- 
jority of our subscribers would protest against such an 
occupation of its pages. The primary object contem- 
plated in the establishment of the Journal is, to make 
it at once a means of spreading the science, and a 
record of its progress, rf is not intended by us, nor 
do Phonographers in general think, that the truth o 
writing. developed in this science is to be for the sole 
benefit of those that receive it; the world is to be 
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Phonographized ; and we find the most effectual plan 
for carrying out this design is, for every writer of the 
system to become a teacher of others; and nothing 
is more calculated to stimulate him to exertion in this 
good work than frequent appeals on the subject, and 
reports of the success which is crowning the efforts of 
Phonographers in all parts of the kingdom. Many 
laborious, and we may say, enthusiastic teachers are 
already in the field; some of whom are working in a 

rtivate manner, and others by public lectures, circu- 
ars, classes, &c. 

It is impossible, in eight pages of lithography, to 
communicate the amount of intelligence which we 
are even now receiving every month; nor would it be 
proper to occupy them exclusively with this subject. 
Moreover, the consideration of the important question 
inyolved in the existence and spread of Phonography 
—the reformation of the printed character—requires 
of itself more room than our present limits afford. 

We propose then, to extend the Journal to 24 pages, 
demy 12mo., the size of this prospectus, which is a trifle 
larger than the present series of the Journal.* 

t would be well, if some of the interesting facts 
connected with this science, were given in the usual 
style of printing. Many persons who have not suf- 
ficient leisure to cultivate such an acquaintance with 
the Phonographs as to be able to read them with flu- 
ency, would yet be pleased to mark the progress of 
the age with regard to writing, and would rejoice to 
see the youth of our land diligently engaged in erect- 
ing a fair Temple for the nanre residence of the 
Muses, who are now condemned to dwell in Babel. 

We intend, then, to give twelve pages of lithogra- 
phy, and twelve of type; and, if the present number 
of subscribers, should be doubled, the whole may be 
rendered at the low price of 3d. We cannot doubt 


* As it is intended to repeat this proposal next month, and to 
fill up twelve pages with various articles of intelligence and other 
matters, subscribers will, if they wish, be able to preserve the 
rei be bound up with the next volume of the Phonotypie 

ournal. O54 : : 
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that we shall receive support to this extent.. We will, 
however, take upon ourselves, the responsibility of 
supplying it at 3d, throughout 1843; and we have 
confidence in the goodness of our cause, and. the \pro- 
verbial zeal of Phonographers, that we shall not lose 
through a deficiency of subscribers.) oi 

As the Typographic part of the publication, equally. 
with the Lithographic portion will be devoted to the 
great problem of Puonoryric Printing, it. will re- 
ceive the designation of 

“THE PHONOTYPIC JOURNAL”. 

in anticipation of the time when it will be printed in 
Phonotypes., The Phonotypic Journal will be 
separately from the Phonographic, but both will be 
stitched together, in a coloured wrapper. The increas- 
ed number of pages will leave a considerable portion 
of the lithographic part, for papers of a miscellaneous 
character. e earnestly invite the co-operation of 
our subscribers and friends, in furnishing original and 
select articles, both in prose and poetry. says or 
passing observations on the following subjects, will 
always be acceptable :— 

Pp obiphea a spoken and written. 

The necessity of a reform in the printed character 
and method of spelling, similar to that which has al- 
ready taken place, to so great an extent, with regard 
to writing ; together with the best means of accom- 
plishing it. 

We shall, also, occasionally give Extracts from our 
extensive Phonographic correspondence ; not confin- 
ing ourselves to the letters of proficients, but, some- 
times, copying from those of beginners. Truth is 
ever new, and young, and beautiful; and to hear the 
expression of delight which arises from the reception 
of so comparatively external a species of truth as that 
developed in Phonography, will ever be pleasing’ to 
the rightly disposed mind. i 

But one condition will be required from our friends 
that favour us with contributions; namely, that their 
papers shall contain nothing that contravenes either 
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of “ the two great commandments, on which han 
all the law and the prophets;”—to love the Lord ae 
Saviour Jesus Christ with our whole heart, and our 
neighbour as ourselves. We hope to be enabled to 
present such a variety every month, as shall enlighten 
the thoughts, and enliven the affections of all our rea- 
ders, and effectually remove that small degree of dis- 
satisfaction that has been felt by some, because the 
Puonograpuic Journat was too Phonographic. 

As it is requisite that we should know what number 
of copies of the new series will be required, we wish 
every subscriber, who intends to take in the Journal 
next year, to send his name as early as possible, and 
hl public teacher to state how many he expects to 
be able to dispose of among his pupils; such copies 
will not be supplied eheonigh the post direct from the 
Phonographic Institution except so ordered. Wewish 
merely to ascertain what number of copies it will be 
needful to print. 

It may be necessary here to state, that any book- 
seller will furnish the Journal, at Threepence, on the 
first day of each month; the order for it should be 
accompanied with the name of the London publisher— 
Bagster. Persons who live at a distance from any 
bookseller, or who may find any difficulty in procuring 
the work, may receive it, by post, from the Phonogra- 
phic Institution, Bath, on forwarding an order with 
postage stamps to the amount of 5s., for the year, or 
5d. for any single number. 


Sa 


ON PILONOTYPIC PRINTING. 


In the formation of a Phonotypic Alphabet, the 
following objects should be kept in view :— 


In order to give an air of beauty and uniformit 
to the printed matter, none of the letters should reach 
above or below the line. 
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The capital and small letters should be of the same 

shape, except in such minor distinctions as are to be 

found in our present letters Cc, S s, &e. 

i One general feature or shape should characterize 

: the different classes of letters. The mutes should have 
one common characteristic, the semivocals another, 
the liquids another, and the nasals another. 

The difference between the sharp and the flat mutes 
and semivocals should be marked by some obvious 
yet uniform distinction. 

The vowels should have such forms as would allow 
of their being turned, in order to represent other 
vowels. 

The consonants must have such shapes as will not 
permit their being read as other letters when reversed. 

We have already devised and received from our 
correspondents a great number of alphabets, none of - 
which please us in all respects ; we will, however, not ; 
relax in our exertions to procure an alphabet which ; 
shall be as well adapted for printing as the Phono- ‘ 
graphs are for writing. For several new alphabets 
the reader is referred to the Phonographic Journal | 
for November, 1842. . 

*‘ All the reasonable projects of man shall be ac- 
complished,” said a Chinese sage, and the prophecy . 
is confirmed by our own Divine Scriptures; and is it . 
not reasonable to desire that the innocence of infancy . 
should be no longer offended by the present mode of 
reading and spelling? Our written language is one 
tissue of falsehood, as we have repeatedly shown. 

Take, for instance, the Chinese maxim just quoted ; 

the names of the letters that compose the words of 

the sentence, and which a child is first taught before 

he is allowed to pronounce the words, make a dou- 

ble el tchee ree a sone a blee pro jeests oaf mane 

schale bee ace s6me plicecheed! Need we wonder at 

the distressing fact that children know all the letters | 

of the apbabee long before they are able to read a | 
. sentence? Ye mothers and daughters of England! 

to whom is confided the sacred charge of teaching, | 


and to whom js granted ineffable delight f hear- 
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ing the first lispings of infancy, come up to our help ; 
spread a knowledge of Phonography, and the refor- 
mation of the printed language must rottow. Thou- 
sands of times have we heard a child spell all the 
letters of a word correctly, and then direct his en- 
quiring eyes to the teacher’s face to ask what he must 
call that collection of sounds! Shame upon our age 
and literature ! 


—EP— 


CONVERSATION 
BETWEEN A CHILD, LEARNING TO READ, 
AND HIS TEACHER. 


Master.—Now, my dear, get your book, and let 
us have a lesson. 

Child.—I think, sir, there might be a better plan 
found out for reading, as people have found out steam 
engines and railroads, and other inventions, in order 
to do things quicker and better. Why should it be 
so easy to talk, and so difficult to read? Is not rEap- 
1nG talking in a book? and is not TaLKIne reading 
without a book? 

Master.—Well, my dear, you are right. It ought 
to be as easy to learn to read as to learn to speak; but 
the alphabet that we use is a very imperfect one. 

Chald.—I was just thinking about the word “talk.” 
When we say the word, we put together ¢ awe k ; 
but when we ead it, we see an a and an / between the 
t and the k. Now, we do not say either a or / when 
we pronounce the word ; why are these letters put in? 

Master.—We ought to have a letter in the alphabet 
called awe. It is heard in sam, all, fought, &c.; but 
as there is no such letter, we must do withoutit. Now, 
my dear, try to read a little. 

Child.—I can tell you all the letters in this sen- 
tence, sir; but I don’t know what some of the words 


are. 
Master.—Well, my dear, what is the first word ? 
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Child.—(Spells t h e.) I know what this is, be- 
cause I haveseen it many times. It is called ‘the ;” 
but it seems to me, sir, there is something wrong even . 
about this little word, which comes, T think, oftener 
than any other. 
Master.—It is true, my dear, that neither ¢ nor h 
r is pronounced when we say “ the;” but, instead of 
| these two letters, one, different from either, is made 
by placing the tongue between the teeth. This is 
another sound that is found in our language, and not 
in our alphabet. About a thousand years ago, our 
alphabet contained a letter for this sound; but, as 
the mark has fallen into disuse, though the sound has 
not, we are now compelled to put two other letters to 
represent it, which, as I have said, are altogether dif- 
ferent in sound from the true letter that has been taken 


away. 
Child. wish they would put it in the alphabet 
again, because we should then have but two letters 
for the word instead of three, and those two would be 
the right ones; but now we have to put three letters, 
and two of them are wrong. 
Master.—Now, my dear, what is the next word ? 
Child.—(Spells 0 n ly.) 
Master Well, what do you think that is? 
Child.—Really, sir, I don’t know. I should think 
that o n make “own,” as I say this is my own book ; 
but when I say my hand is on the book, you tell me 
to spell that also with o n, and on is not the same 
sound as own, so I don’t know whether to say ‘‘ on” 
or “own.” And then that 7 y! I can’t very well put 
the sounds together except I say ‘ell why.” 
Master.—The y in this word is pronounced like e. 
Child.—Then why don’t they put e? 
Master.—Because e at the end of a word is seldom ; 
pronounced. F 
Child.—Then why do they put it there at all? : 
Master.—Well, my dear, there is some reason for 
it, though not a sufficient one. It is generally the 
case that e, at the end of a word, is a sign that the 
preceding vowel is long, as in mane, pate. If the e 
Original from 
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were taken away, we should say man, pat; but the 
proper way to distinguish between these words would 
be to have two letters, one called “a,” in mane, pate ; 
and the other called “‘ah,” in man, pat. The word 
that we were speaking about in your lesson is own lee. 
 Child.—Thank you, sir; I will try to remember it ; 
but if they would put 0, own, / e, LeE, I could not 
forget it. 
aster.—Now, my dear, try the next word, else 
we shall have all talking and no reading. 

Child.—The next word is » a y. i don’t know 
what to call this. 

Master.—It is pronounced “ way.” 

Child.—Well, how funny! I was thinking about 
‘¢ double you,” and that it must either mean to dou- 
ble you, sir, and make you into two; or double the 
letter wu, and say ww. Then there is a y at the end 
of the word, and it is not pronounced e as it was in 
“only ;” but you call the word————I forget what 
you said, sir. 

Master.—I can excuse you, my dear, for, you are 
in such a reasoning humour this morning, that I do 
not wonder at your being unable to remember the 
sound of a nck f that is spelled in so unreasonable a 
manner. The sound of the word is ‘‘ way.” 

Child.—Thank you, sir. Oh! how I do wish they 
would put one letter for 00, and then a/ I should, 
in that case, say, 00, a, way; and it would be impos- 
sible to make a mistake. 

Master.—Try the next word. 

Child—(Spells to.) That, sir, must be toe, on 
one’s foot. 

Master.—No, my dear; itis called too. You see 
here another instance of the sound of oo; we ought 
to have a letter in the alphabet to represent it. 

Child.—The next word is b e—nz. Is that wrong, 
too, sir? 

Master.—No, my dear; that word happens to be 
spelled as itis pronounced ; but I am very sorry that — 
our language is in such a state of confusion that there 
are many thousand words spelled wrong, and only a 
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Child.—Now I have a long word; it is five letters, 
happy. Let metry: hap, I suppose, is cuapz, 
and py, PEE, as the y was sounded like e, in “only ;” 
or, perhaps it is not to be pronounced at all, as was 
the case in the word “way.” 

Master.—That word is called ‘“‘happy,” that is, 
you must force out your breath for the first letter, 
and then say apee, One p would be sufficient, and 
as you say, the word ought to end with ¢, instead of 
y. What comes next? 

Child.—(Spells is.) I think this ought to be ice 
that we see in the winter. 

Master.—No my dear ; you are wrong again, or, 
rather you are right, and the book is wrong: you 
must call it izz. 

Child.—W ell, it is really a puzzle to remember all 
* these words. The next isto, 100; 0 ¢, BEE. 

” Master.—Quite correct ; that is, according to cus- 
tom. You met with these words in your lesson before. 

Child.—But, sir, as we call a part of the foot, toe, 
and you say that ¢o do not e toe, how is this 
word spelled ? 

Master.—It is toe. And there is another thing 
called toe, which we spell with to; it signifies 
flax or hemp. The same word also signifies to pull 
a boat, or ship, with a rope; and in that instance 
too, it is spelled with t o m. 

Child.—The last word in my lesson is us ef ul. 

Master.—You must call it * yodsf0dl.” Now, my 
dear, read the whole sentence. 

Ohild.—(Reads,) ‘The only way to be happy, is 
to be useful.” 

Master—I have reason to hope, my dear little 
pupil, that the evils of which you haye been complain- 
ing will soon be remedied, People begin now to see 
the impropriety of using letters that do not make 
words ; and they intend to introduce new ones where 
they are wanted, and leave out all letters that are not 
sounded ; in short, they have commenced the reforma- y 
tion of the language. Great progress has already been 
made in introducing a shorter and true way of writing ; 
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and they are now determined to do their utmost to- 
wards reforming the printing; and I wish them suc- 
cess with all my heart. 

Child.—And so do I; and if I were a man, I 
would help to do it. 

Master.—Very good, my dear; you would try to 
be useful ; and, as your lesson says, in being useful, 
you would be very happy. You may now put your 
book away, and we will take a walk, and read the trees, 
and the fields, and the bright sun, in which we shall 
find none of the confusion that we have seen in words 
and letters. 

Child —Thank you, sir ; I will get my hat directly. 


———— 


Letter from a Lady, written in Phonography, to 
Mr. I. Pitman, Bath. 


Sin,—I most gratefully acknowledge the obliging 
promptitude with which you corrected and returned 
my Exercise, and also the kind information you gave 
me respecting the warp a publications which 
have recently appeared. I am delighted to hear of the 
rapid circulation of your system of Short Hand. I 
hope that, in proportion as a conviction of its merits 
and great utility becomes more generally diffused, 
the peace of it will be more extensively adopted ; 
for I am satisfied it would prove a most valuable ac- 
quisition to all classes of persons. I commenced the 
study of Phonography about two months ago, and, I 
confess, with feelings rather hostile to the science than 
otherwise, considering it too difficult of attainment to 
become generally useful. A little investigation of 
your theory and its general details speedily convinced 
me of my error; and I now perceive that it demands 
only the exercise of diligence and perseverance to 
-render the use of it univERSALLY practicable. 

Phonography: has, in support of its acknowledged 
superiority, its strict) conformity with nature; and, 
on that account, possesses advantages which it would 
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be impossible to realize in systems that are based 
upon the present disposition of the letters of the al- 
bet. The brevity and simplicity.of your Short 
and are no less striking than the strict and beautiful 
accuracy with which all the more minute parts of the 
science harmonize with their elementary principles, 
and the adequacy which the system presents through- 
out, to every combination of letters that might be 
required. I am extremely obliged to you for your 
kind offer to assist me in acquiring a knowledge of 
this interesting science. I shall be glad if you will 
send me a Pocket Edition of Phonography, four 
numbers of the Phonographic Journal, and a few 

wafers. I remain 

-,. Yours, respectfully and obliged, 


Kidderminster, 30th Aug., 1842. C.F. 
—E 


Extract from a Phonographic Letter. 


Dear Sir,—I received the journals, wafers, &c., 
FE by post, for which I am obliged. I have perused a 
7 few of the journals, and they have tended greatly to 
ps my advancement in Phonography. I am, by means 
* of them, Lorrie Meets convinced of the great 
4 advantages which Phonography holds out to man- 
kind; and I do think that it will, sooner or later, 
entirely supersede the present cumbrous system of 
writing, which, besides its unwieldiness, is by no 
means calculated to answer the end for which it was 
intended, namely, an exact representation of the spo- 
ken language. Truly yours, 
Edinburgh, 9th October, 1842. G. F. 

To Mr. Isaac Pitman, Bath. 


—<D>—-- 
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It has been proposed that every Phonographer in 
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the kingdom, who approves of the plan, should write 
to Mr. I. Prrman, author of “ Phonography,” and 
editor of the “Phonographic Journal,” on the last 
day of the year. Such letters will be considered as 
thank offerings on the part of the writers, for the bene- 
fit they have received from the science of Phonography. 
Those Phonographic friends who reside at a great 
distance from Bath should write two or three days 
before the year closes, in order that the whole of the 
letters may arrive on the Ist of January, 1843. 

The Editor has much pleasure in expressing his 
entire approval of the above measure, and will esteem 
every letter as a personal favour, and the whole col- 
lection as a new year’s present of the highest value. 
He also begs to state, that it is, at all times, a source 
of satisfaction to him to receive letters written in Pho- 
nography from any persons whatever who become 
acquainted with the science. 


= 


ASSISTANCE TO PHONOGRAPHIC 
STUDENTS. 


_—— 


Mr. I. Pirman wishes it to be fully understood, 
that he will feel great pleasure in gratuitously correct- 
ing the exercises of any persons who have, at any 
time, received lessons from himself or his brother. 

The exercises of other students are corrected at one 
shilling per lesson. 

Any one who cannot afford this amount, may receive 
the same assistance gratis, and is earnestly invited by 
the Editor to forward lessons for examination. Each 
lesson may occupy about two pages of letter paper, 
taken from the Bible, the Spectator, or any other well- 
known book, written on lines, every other line being 
left blank for corrections and remarks. 
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FOR PUBLISHING A BIBLISTEGA 


NEW AND ENLARGED SERPES? 


OF THE 


Phonographic Hournal. ) 


Tue Proposat made last month for enlarging ‘* The 
Paonocrapuic Journat,” has met with fy re- 
sponse, not only from our subscribers, but from all 
who take an interest in the advancement of science; 
its circulation will no doubt be doubled. In com- 
mencing the year 1843, we shall print two thousand 
copies per month; and, in our present sale and promises 
of future support, we possess sufficient evidence, that 
at the close of the year the whole will be sold. As 
already stated, the work will consist of two parts, each 
containing twelve pages of demy 12mo., stitched to- 
gether in one wrapper, price 3d., or, post-paid, 5d. ; 
one part being entitled ‘THz Puonocraruic Jour- 
NAL,” lithographed in the iy ee character, 
and the other, “THz Puonoryric Journat,” printed 
in the common type. While the aim of both journals 
will be a Revolution in the Republic of Letters, in- 
are papers of a miscellaneous character will oc- 
casionally appear in the Puonocraruic Journal. 
We are sorry to find, that, in speaking last month 
of the sale of the Journal, through the omission of 
the word “monthly,” many of our readers, ignorant 
of the impression which Phonography has made upon 
the country, have supposed that the work had attained 
a circulation of only seven hundred copies altogether, 
in the ten months which it had been in existence! 


we meant hundred egpies pergnonth. | he de- 
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mand is already increased to eight hundred copies 
per month. A thousand of each number have been 
printed ; and, of the early numbers, only one hundred 
now remain. As there is no probability that the pre- 
sent series will be reprinted, persons who wish to possess 
a copy complete for the whole year should make im- 
mediate application. 

Fair is the Oy Sa presented in the Phonographic 
horizon; which, however, is but a small section of 
the vast horizon which the newly risen Sun of Science 
discovers. Happy, are they who have awoke from, 
their slumbers, and ascended some mountain top to 
gladden their eyes with the glowing light; and, ha 

ier still will they be who make the light serviceable 
in promoting peace, harmony, and mutual offices of 
good will among mankind, 


[Before venturing to print the “Letter from a lady,’’ in the last 
prospectus, permission, was requested, from the writer, who 
kindly granted it in the following letter, written in Phonogra- 

hy, which shows that the science increases in interest on a 
rther acquaintance with it.] 


Dear Sin,—I most willingly allow the publication 
of my sentiments with respect to Phonography, influ- 
enced, as I am, by the reflection, that the feeblest 
expressions of individual approbation may tend to es- 
tablish and strengthen public favor, and thus promote 
the interest and. success of the cause. I lament sin- 
cerely the invalidity of my words in wag 42 either 
an adequate sense.of the merits of this valuable and 
practical science, or in acting as just representatives 
of the feelings by which they are dictated. My ap- 
preciation.of the. Phonetic system.of writing, increases 
with every day’s practice of it, as well as my convic- 
tion of its capacity to realize those golden promises 
which it proclaims. I recognize the study of Pho- 
nography not only as a basis upon which to. build 
anticipations of future advantages, but, as. offering, 
even in the earliest examinations of the science, a source 
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this feeling is almost intuitively excited by the order 
and harmony that are found to subsist in the funda- 
méntal principles of the system ; ‘and how considerably 
this pleasure is subsequently enhanced by the gradual 
developement of the exactitude and correlativeness 
manifested in the minutiz of the science, can be duly 
estimated only by actual experience. In short, my 
valuation of this most useful branch of knowledge is 
such, that I should imagine it impossible that any in- 
coherence or deficiency could exist in it, or that an 
adverse opinion could be otherwise than the effect of 
a partial judgment arising from a fragmentary and 
imperfect Soiree of the theory. The rapidly 
increasing universality of its application is, I think, 
a very obvious proof of its merits and perfection, and 
I hope this consideration will be the means of acquir- 
ing proselytes to the seience. I feel great pleasure 
in circulating the bills of extracts and wafers, and I 
trust shortly to announce to you the success of my 
recommendatory wipe seen coe a no time to 
devote to Phono y lately, but I hope very soon 
to be able to rectal ties pleasing iat naga I shal 

again require your valuable assistance.* * * * * 

I remain, yours truly, 
Kidderminster, 12th Oct. 1842. 


PHONOGRAPHIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Mansriztp.~—Phonography was introduced into 
this town by a public lecture delivered by Mr. Joseph 
Pitman, of Bath, at the large room in the Town Hall, 
as noticed in Tar Puonocrapuic Journat, for Nov. 
A respectable and crowded audience attended its de- 
livery. Besides comprising an elucidation of the 
principles of Phonography; the lecture contained some 
very interesting facts relating to the beauty of our 
spoken, and the absurdity of our written language. 
After the lecture it was announced that classes would 
be formed for teaching the science. In the course of 
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either in the public classes, or to receive private les- 
sons. They were divided into two classes, juniors 
and seniors, to meet in the reading room of the Me- 
chanics’ Institution, which was liberally lighted and 
warmed by the committee, for the purpose. 

At the expiration of the course of lessons, it was 
proposed by some of the pupils, that, if a suitable 
room could be found, both classes should be thrown 
into one, and that they should continue to meet every 
Tuesday and Friday, for the study and practice of 
Phonography ; the class being conducted by the most 
proficient member. Application was immediately 
made to the librarian of the Mechanics’ Institution, 
who kindly allowed the class the use of the reading 
room to meet in twice a week, as proposed. 

The Mansfield Phonographers made great progress, 
and many of them are very beautiful, as well as cor- 
rect writers. 

Norrincuam.—Extract from a letter written by Mr. 
Joseph Pitman, now teaching in Nottingham :— 
‘¢When I reflect on the past, and compare it with the 

resent, I am amazed at the wonderful success which 
fas attended the labours of the few Phonographic 
lecturers and teachers that are already engaged in 
this good work. Great things have been done, but 
greater things remain to be accomplished. The sci- 
ence is now spreading beyond anything I could have 
anticipated. Copies of the system are flying about 
like poh: in all directions ; and the wafers—sweet 
little harbingers !—are proclaiming the intelligence of 
its existence in all parts of the united aes {oer In 
this town I believe there will be a thousand copies of 
the system sold before I leave. I am pretty confident 
that, before the close of the present year, we shall 
have, in this place, five hundred Phonographers! 
Will they not swell the Phonographic budget? Five 
hundred letters put in post at one time, all written in 
the Phonographic character! Let this be a stimulus 
to other towns. Still, comparatively, nothing has 
been done to phonographize our island; there are 
yet thousands and millions who have not even heard 
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every Phonographer in the kingdom to a sense of his 
duty. During the time I have been in this town, the 
public generally have highly appreciated this new 
science. I have given three public lectures, and about 
twenty private ones to schools, families, and institu- 
tions, and have also formed ten classes. The number 
of pupils in the whole amounts to 210! This finishes 
the first course. The second series is now being 
formed; and it is expected that these classes will be 
full to overflowing. I have given private lectures to 
all the chief boarding-schools in the town, and from 
the greater part formed classes for teaching the science. 
At the Grammar School, I have had a large class of 
fifty young gentlemen, the greater part of whom are 
getting on nicely with the system. The second course 
of classes will be preceded by a lecture in the Assem- 
bly Rooms. Let all lecturers and teachers of Phono- 
graphy proceed as we have done in this town, and I 
ave no doubt that the same success will attend their 
labours. Very few schools, or public institutions, will 
refuse a gratuitous lecture on the science; and we 
never yet obtained permission to lecture without get- 
ting pupils from the members of the establishment. 
A society is about being formed by some of the pupils, 
to be called The Nottingham Phonographic Reporting 
Society, to meet once a week. Many of my pupils 
could write the system easily after three lessons.” 
Hexuau.—A lecture was delivered at the Mecha- 
nics’ Institution, in this town, Nov. 2, by Mr. T. P. 
Barkas. At its conclusion, the lecturer was loudly 
applauded. We will give the report in Mr. Barkas’s 
own words :—‘‘ The Rev. Mr. Boyd moved a vote of 
thanks to me for what he was pleased to call the very 
excellent lecture I had just given on Phonography. 
He also, and I was very much pleased at it, confirmed 
the well-known truth, that Phonography is the most 
correct and simple short hand, by saying, that he had 
tried several systems of short hand, and that for years 
he had written Taytor’s Improvep, by Harpine; 
but he was convinced, from the explanation I had 
given of Phonography, that it was both more correct 
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hand he had ever seen. He also stated that he was 
much pleased with the analysis of the human voice 
on which Phonography is founded, and gave one or 
two amusing examples of the blunders which foreign- 
ers sometimes make in reading our language, on account 
of some of the words they meet with being spelled in 
the same way, but pronounced differently. I also 
proffered that if a sufficient number of pupils could 
be found, I would remain in the town a few days, for 
the purpose of giving instructions in the science.— 
Thirteen pupils were immediately obtained; a com- 
mittee meeting was then speedily held, and they voted 
me the use of the room gratis. There is every pros- 
pect of having six or eight more pupils.” ——Mr. Barkas, 
writing from Hexham, Nov. 7, says:—*‘ The pupils 
are doing very well; I think I never saw such apt 
scholars as they are. They seem to know everything 
before you begin to state it. I looked at some of their 
lessons, and found them exceedingly correct; one of 
them had only one mistake, and that of very little 
importance. I went through the whole system in two 
lessons, and at the third, I examined the lessons which 
I had given them on thesecond evening. I explained 
the Penny Sheet; promised to receive two or three 
lessons from each of them Siena the medium of the 
post; and recommended the Pocket Edition, Journal, 
&c., to their notice. At the conclusion of the lesson 
they determined to meet twice a week for practice.” 

Sours Su1z.ps.—Here, also, Mr. Barkas has given 
a lecture, and formed a class. 
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It has been proposed that every Phonograplier in 
the kingdom, who approves of the plan, should write 
to Mr. I, Prrman, author of “ Phonography,” and 
editor of the ‘* Phonographic Journal,” on the last 
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thank offerings on the part of the writers, for the bene- 
fit they have received from the science of Phonography.. 
Those Phonographic friends who reside at a great 
distance. from Bath should write two or three days 
before. the year closes, in order that the whole of the 
letters may arrive on the lst of January, 1843. 

The Editor has much pleasure in expressing: his 
entire approval of the above measure, and will esteem 
every letter as a personal favour, and the whole col- 
lection as a new year’s present of the highest value. 
He also begs to state, that it is, at all times, a source 
of satisfaction to him to receive letters writtenin Pho- 
nography from any persons whatever who become 
acquainted. with the science. 


After this proposal was inserted in the last number 
of the Journal, we observed that next new year’s day 
fallson Sunday. This circumstance need not derange 
the plan in the least; for, though the chief part of A 
contents of the Budget will reach Bath on the first 
day of the year, the letters will not be delivered till 
Monday. Orders will be given to the Post Office to 
this effect. Though we would not designedly make 
the da sepouae for instruction in spiritual things 
one of earthly excitement, we would not, by this, 
be thought to discourage the writing or receiving of 
a letter in the usual way on that day. 

We think it is but an act of justice that we 
should add one item to the ‘proposal.” It is this: 
The value of the Phonographic new year’s present to 
the Editor will be immensely increased, if each letter 
contain one postage stamp, as a gratuity to the post- 
man, who, like a faithful servant, is found upon his 
beat in all kinds of weather, generally bringing us 
letters by each of the four deliveries in the day. The 
sum will be, perhaps, more than sufficient to buy him 
a macintosh, to keep out the winter’s rain ;—the sur- 
oe will prove a most acceptable new year’s gift to 

is deserving wife and family. We have long since, 
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presentation of all gratuities in the shape of Christmas 
boxes, except that of half-a-crown to the postman. f 
We shall be happy to be the almoner of a larger sum 
this year, as a token of the pleasure which his regular 
calls inspire in us. Probably, he already knows ‘5, 
Nelson-place” as well as any “ place” in Bath ; and we 
trust that our good intentions towards him will be 
responded to by our Phonographic friends throughout 
Great Britain, (for we have correspondents in Scot- 
land, Ireland, and Wales,) and give him reason to 
hee that he is the Phonographic letter carrier. 

e take the opportunity of saying, that his character 
is one of great worth ; our friends, therefore, need not 
fear that their benevolence will be misplaced. 


ASSISTANCE TO PHONOGRAPHIC 
STUDENTS. 


Mr. I. Pirman wishes it to be fully understood, 
that he will feel great pleasure in gratuitously correct- 
ing the exercises of any persons who have, at any 
time, received lessons from himself or his brother. 

The exercises of other students are corrected at one 
shilling per lesson. 

Any one who cannot afford this amount, may receive 
the same assistance gratis, and is earnestly invited by 
the Editor to forward lessons for examination. Each 
lesson may occupy about two pages of letter paper, 
taken from the Bible, the Spectator, or any other well- 
known book, written on lines, every other line being 
left for corrections and remarks. 


NOTICE. 


We shall be glad to receive orders for the Journa 
for next year, to be sent by post, as early as possible - 
also to be made acquainted with the number of copies 
that will be taken in through the booksellers. 
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Vot. IL] JANUARY, 1843. [No. 13 * 


Tux title of this Journal has been chosen prospectively. 
We have reason to hope that the time is not very distant, 
when it will be printed with Phonotypes. As the primary 
aim of the Puonograpuic Journal will be to attempt to 
introduce a quicker and briefer manner of writing than the 
one in common use; so, the object of the Puonorypic Jour- 
nal will be.to attempt a similar beneficial change in the 
usual mode of printing. Our object is not to improve the 
existing alphabet and plan of spelling, but to introduce a 
new principle—a new alphabet ; in the construction of which, 
due regard will be paid to the claims of all languages. We 
should as soon think of forming an alphabet for the “‘ Zum- 
merzetshire” dialect, instead of framing one for the English 
language, spoken in its purity, as we should think of con- 
structing one for the English language in preference to a 
universal alphabet. Many persons have attempted, at dif- 
ferent times, to effect a reformation in our barbarous spel- 
ling, but they have found it impossible with the present 
Ei chabot, in which, neither does each letter represent a 
distinct sound, nor are all the simple sounds provided with 
letters ; the alphabet being redundant .in three consonants, 
and deficient in six consonants and nine vowels. + 


* We have considered it advisable to commence this work with No, 13, 
instead of No, 1, in order that it may agree with its companion, “‘ The 
Phonographic Journal.” 

+ The three redundant consonants are c, qg, x. C might be supplied by 
k, when it is sounded as in count (kount) ; by s, when pronounced as in 
century (sentury) ; and bya character for the simple consonant, sh, when 
it is heard as in social (soshal.) Q is equivalent to kw: thus, queen might 
be written kween; inquire, inkwire; &c. X is composed of k, s, or g, 2, 
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We shall take an early opportunity of giving an account 
of the principal attempts that have been made to reform 
the English orthography. The project was soon found, by 
every adventurer, to end in the discovery, that the printed 
language is one great falsehood, composed of almost as 
many lesser untruths as there are words in the language, 
all springing from one fountain, namely, an imperfect 
alphabet, with half the letters that it does contain, named 
in one manner when pronounced as letters, and in another 
manner when heard in words; still, the extent of this dis- 
order would not have been seen, nor the evil of it felt so 
acutely, had not an attempt been made to rectify it; and 
the benevolent individuals who saw and mourned over the 
confusion of the language, and did their utmost to-remedy 
it, ought to be had in honorable remembrance. 

Until the appearance of Puonograpany and its natural 
alphabet, we believe that the number and order of the simple 
sounds and articulations were not known. That there are 
six simple vowels, which may be pronounced either slowly 
or quickly, thus making twelve letters, has been understood 
by some few philologists, for at least a century. They are 
very clearly exhibited in Walker’s Dictionary, (Principles 
of English Pronunciation, No. 40, 67;) but no use was 
made of the knowledge, in seeking to correct the anomalies 
of our orthography. With respect to the simple consonants, 
we think, that previously to the publication of Phonogra- 
phy, neither their exact number nor their natural order was 
known. As to their number, ch and j were considered as 
double consonants; the one said to be composed of t, sh, and 
the other of d, zh ; whereas, they are simple mutes, standing 


(pronounced as a letter che )incheap; TH, (called eth) inthigh; TH, (the) 
in thy ; sH, (esh) in fresh ; 2H, (zhe) in measure ; andNG, (eng) instrength. 
The nine simple vowels that cannot be expressed, may be shown thus; 
a, é, i, 0, u, are at present the representatives of fourteen sounds, as in the 
following words :— 
a has 4 sounds, as in fate, father, fall, fat 


E— 2 ————— me, met 
1 — 2 ——_——— pine, pin 
o — 3 ————— no, move, not 
vu —- 3 ——_——— tube, tub, pull 
5 614 
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the third in the class of mutes, of which there are four, 
namely, p,b; t,d; ch,j; k,g. As to the natural order 
of the consonants, this was never considered worthy of being 
investigated. But, in the lips, teeth, palate, and throat, 
the four great seats of articulation, taken thus as they stand 
in the organization of the mouth, proceeding from external 
to internal, Nature herself has pointed out the manner in 
which they should be arranged. It is to be observed also, 
that the degree of ease with which these letters are enunci- 
ated is according to the same order; p is the simplest and 
easiest of utterance, t the next, ch the next, and k the most 
difficult. 

We will now refer for a moment to the cheering fact, that, 
at last, a lever of sufficient length and a standing place are 
provided.* Our readers will see their duty, namely, to take 
their station, and, with a continuous pull, move the litera 
world. Hitherto, all attempts to harmonize the babbling of 
letters and words have proved ineffectual, because no imme- 
diate advantage could arise from the changes that were 
proposed ; and men are now too wise ({) to prefer truth to 
their own ease—the interests of posterity before their own. 
Luckily, Phonography opens immense treasures for their 
acceptance—treasures of time, and ‘time is money.” It 
is therefore accepted for its own sake ; but we value it 
much more for that to which it will lead. In its existence 
and spread, we have a guarantee for the accomplishment of 
that which so many philanthropists have desired to see and 
have not seen. None will dispute the assertion that, as 
Phonography becomes the general medium of written com- 
munications, Phonotypic Printing must rottow. Weshall, 
therefore, in the Phonotypie Journal, advocate the cause of 
Puonoarapny, as a means for the attainment of the great 
end—PHONOTYPIC PRINTING; and if ever a better 


* Archimedes, a famous geometer and mechanician, used to boast of 
the unlimited extent of the powers of his art in these words—“ Give me 
a place where I may stand, and I will move the globe.” Literary men 
have long been desirous of reforming the written language, but they have 
had no place to stand upon—no certain principles with which to work, nor 
any machinery that they could bring to bear upon the enormous evils which 
were acknowledged, on all hands, to exist in the language. Phonography 
is the terra firma, out of the precincts of the old worid, where they may 
stand ; and the practice of the science, together with the circulation of the 
various publications, particularly the Journal, and copies of the System, 
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selection of the simple mathematical forms than those given 
in Phonography, as a WRITING ALPHABET, for the 
representation of the sounds of all languages, should be dis- 
covered, we would advocate their adoption in preference to 
those with which we are now familiar. 


[Contrary to our usual custom of printing only unsolicited testimonials of 
the value of Phonography, we made a request to the intelligent writer 
of the following letter that he would favour us with a communication on 
the subject, knowing that in his own family and immediate connections 
he has been the means of imparting a practical knowledge of the science, 
or of effectually recommending it to, at least, a hundred persons, who A 
now rejoice in the numerous advantages that are to be derived from it, 
We have great pleasure in giving publicity to his excellent letter, and 
most earnestly second the adoption of the plan recommended for extend- 
ing still further the benefits of this science. ] 


“ To the Editor of the Phonotypic Journal. 
“ October 25th, 1842. 


‘¢ Dear Sir,—With considerable pleasure, and many 
thanks for your courtesy, I add my testimony in favour of 
that excellent system of writing which you have been the 
happy instrument of introducing to the world under the 
title of ‘‘ Poonoerapuy.” It must be hailed as a boon of 
much present value to adults; but, as one engaged in the 
tuition of youth, I would advert to it now more particularly 
as a medium of communication capable of becoming incal- 
culably useful to posterity by its immediate adoption in 
schools of both sexes, as a part of general education. And, 
as my object in this communication is to show the practi- 
cability of doing so, I will detail to you the modus operandi 
which has been found useful for that purpose, and which 
has superseded the necessity for dictation, and rendered 
orthographical exercises comparatively attractive. 

“‘ Before giving out the Penny Sheet, or either of your 
other works, we have the columns copied out upon separate 
slips of paper, or small cards, and then, taking one vowel 
at a time, we give a list of words containing this vowel 
sound, but only in combination with the single consonants ; 
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the next column ; but, however, I will send you a specimen 
which will be much better than a lengthened description.* 
* = * * 

How very convenient it would be for us schoolmasters, if 
you would get out, in your capital style, these exercises, 
‘for the use of schools and families,” This adaptation has 
been found preferable to the presentation of the Penny 
Sheet at first, as the apparent number of characters is apt 
to cause doleful anticipations of trouble; but when the 
beautiful simplicity of the 7 and r combinations, and the 
half-sized consonants, are thus presented, they offer no diffi- 
culty even to a pupil of ordinary capacity. 

‘*We now introduce the Penny Sheet, or one of the 
works, according to circumstance of age, &c., in conjunc- 
tion with these simple exercises. To these may be added, 
at the master’s discretion, the difficult monosyllables found 
in ‘ Butter’s Spelling-book.’ It will be useful to put, after 
a sound having different significations, a figure indicative 
of this number of meanings. Thus, with the word | we 
should place a small figure 4, and the pupil would have to 
transcribe right, rite, wright, write. If of sufficient age, 
he might be required to give sentences embodying the words. 

‘« The next exercise, written out upon pieces of cartridge 
paper, five inches by three, in double columns, numbering 
each sentence for facility of reference, we take from ‘ Hop- 
kins’s Exercises in Orthography and Composition’—a book 
very well adapted to the end proposed by its author,—pub- 
lished by Simpkin and Marshall. 

‘¢ These exercises should be copied out; of course, by the 
neatest writers in the class. hen the pupils have done 
a few of them, they may take up the Journals with them, 
both for reading and transcribing, which will lead insensibly 
to improvement in composition. It will be found a useful 
exercise, also, for the elder pupils, in turns, to write out, in 
chalk, upon a black board, about twelve of the mottos found 
in ‘ Maunder’s Treasury ,of Knowledge.’ This affords an 
opportunity for remarks upon the best mode of writing the 
words, and of explaining the extended application of any 
of the mottos, which may be used also as parsing lessons. 
The black board should be ruled with red lines; and if it 


* The lesson is very similar to a page of the PHonetic SpELitinc 
Book, referred to-in the note +, page 10. ; leatoead 
Original from 
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be made quite wet, it will facilitate the marking of the 
chalk, and the words, if made neatly, will then bear a re- 
semblance to painted characters. As these are written out 
of school hours by the pupils, they can be rewarded by 
having an extra number of good marks, according to the 
care exhibited in the writing. 

“ T fear that I run the risk of being deemed tedious; 
but my apology must be an earnest desire for the introduc- 
tion, into schools generally, of that valuable art which I 
trust, ere long, will become, by that means, the written 
medium of correspondence to tens of thousands. With 
best wishes for the speedy accomplishment of this desirable 
result, * T-am, dear sir, 

“¢ Yours faithfully in the good cause, 
““ EXPECTANS.” 


Ertracts 


' 
FROM OUR PHONOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE, 


“ Bristol, 6th October, 1842. 


‘ Dear Srr,—My attention, having about three months 
ago been drawn to Phonography or Writing by Sound, and 
the merits of the system being explained by Mr. W—————. 
(with whom I believe you occasionally correspond, and who 
recommended my writing this letter to you,) I determined 
to study the science. At the commencement I found some 
difficulty in writing, (having, for about two years, used a 
system of short hand taught by a Mr. Buck,)* but, by 
attending to your last rule, ‘* Practise and Persevere,” I 
ultimately attained such a knowledge of it, that I have so 
effectually forgotten Mr. B’s system, that I think I could 
not, without referring to my lessons, write half a dozen 
words correctly; indeed, when I could write, I found it so 
difficult, and, in some cases, impossible to read what I had 
written, that I had almost determined to abandon it as soon 
as I had learned it. Phonography now appears so simple 
and perspicuous that I can read it almost as quickly as lon 
hand, and not only do I find it useful in writing the English 
language, but I frequently use it for French and German. 


wis’s system, with a few seeMemaltto m 
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In fact, the more I become acquainted with this highly in- 
teresting science, the more I am delighted withit. I have 
already written the Psalms and part of the New Testament, 
and am so pleased with the brevity and simplicity of the 
characters that I am fully determined to use them in all 
cases where long hand can be dispensed with.* I have not 
yet beeun to follow a speaker, but I hope shortly to avail 
myself of some convenient opportunity for so doing. Would 
you recommend my beginning immediately ?+ 

‘“‘ Hoping you will be pleased to accept my best thanks 
for your ingenious system, and with tender of my services 
in recommending it to others, 

“‘T beg to remain, your very obedient servant, 
had SRW Be 


[We make no apology, as we believe none will be required, for the inser- 
tion of the following letter. It is valuable for the information it con- 
tains respecting the propagation of Phonography, but more so, for the 
spirit of benevolence which it exhibits.] 


“Dear Srr,—I received your kind reply of the 12th 
inst, and assure you that any Extracts or other Phonographic 
papers with which you may be pleased to furnish me, will 
be diligently distributed in the surrounding villages, where 
I believe, little, comparatively, is yet known of your valu- 
able discovery. Allow me to say, that, though you have 
many abler advocates in the field, you have few, if any, 
more zealous than myself. I have ever been anxious, through 
the grace of God, to promote the welfare of my fellow 


* There is no case in which we may not dispense with long hand, except 
when writing to a person ignorant of Phonography. We keep our accounts 
in Phonography ; and the whole of this Journal is set up from Phono- 
graphic “copy.” Indeed, we never, on any occasion, think of writing a 
word in long hand, except in the case just specified, and in the following 
instances:—We sometimes use it for a heading or title to a subject, in 
order to give it greater prominence, just as, in long hand manuscript, 
German text or printing would be resorted to for the same purpose. It 
is also needful, in giving the address of a person, to write it in long hand, 
if the party who receives it is unacquainted with the common mode of 
spelling the name,—Ep. 

+ At our recommendation, the writer commenced the practice of taking 
down as much as he could of the sermons that he heard. He is now able 
to follow a speaker; he has also commenced lecturing on the science, and 
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creatures by the elevating influences of useful instruction, 
and feel myself still more imperatively called upon actively 
to hand abroad this grand key to knowledge. I have been, 
for some time, teaching a number of pupils gratuitously 
in this isolated spot, among the hills of Derbyshire, and 
have, at this time, about a dozen, some of whom, I hope, 
will help to fill your new year’s budget. My only dispo- | 
sable time is after eight o’clock at night, at which hour I 
frequently go from one to three miles, to give lessons to 
parties whose engagements or circumstances prevent their 
attending on me. I send an order every month to Mr. 
Bagster, for Systems, Journals, and Copy Books. We 
have received a few of the extracts, particularly from No. 
5 to 12, which have been distributed by me and my pupils, 
some of whom seem to have caught the enthusiasm peculiar 
to this delightful exercise. I am also teaching a few young 
persons the French and Italian languages, gratuitously, in 
communicating the pronunciation of which, I find Phono- 
graphy a truly delightful and wonderful auxiliary. 
“ Dear Sir, yours, most obediently, in this good cause, i 

“ B———_, 24th Nov., 1842.” ides NOSE 5 3 


Ss Vicarage, Wilts.” 
« My pear Sir,—Your last edition of Phonography (the | 
Pocket Edition) is a very elegant little book. i use Pho. 
nography for all purposes, except for writing my sermons ; 
but shall not think myself perfect in it till I can read it | 
readily from the pulpit, and one is not willing to try before 
one can get an entire mastery in reading it. Such an ac- 
complishment would be very useful, and would save much | 
trouble. In the course of time I may hope to accomplish } 
this, as no person can doubt the practicabilty of doing it. ‘ 
“Believe me, my dear sir, ; 
‘‘ Yours, very truly, Se ap Vice tei t 


Speaking from our own experience, we can assert that it is far easier 
to read Phonographic manuscript than common long hand, or even printing, 
supposing an equal acquaintance with both modes of writing, which, of 
course, is the only fair comparison, We may even assert that after prac- 
tising Phonography a year or two, reading and writing, on an average, 
one hour per day, a person can read it with greater fluency than he can 
read manuscript long hand, supposing both hands to be written with an 
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“ Twickenham, 2nd December, 1842. 


‘¢ My Dear Sir,—I perceive, in the Journal for Nov., 
some remarks on the ease with which languages can be writ- 
ten in Phonography by a person unacquainted with them, 
but it does not give a matter-of-fact statement of any one’s 
having done so, in order to convince the sceptical of the 
availableness of Phonography for expressing languages. 
A circumstance occurred to me, during the last Midsummer 
vacation, which will sie prove to you, or any other party, 
that such a thing has really been accomplished. A German 
divine, with whom I was conversing on the subject of Pho- 
nography, appeared rather sceptical when I told him that 
I could write any thing in Phonography. I told him to 
make the attempt, knowing, at the same time, that he was 
an experienced linguist, and give me several specimens in 
any language he might choose, and I would write them in 
Phonography, and afterwards read them to him. He gave 
me extracts from German, Hebrew, Latin, Greek, and 
Arabic, which I wrote in Phonography, and afterwards 
read tohim. He was fully satisfied and thoroughly con- 
vinced that such a thing was practicable, and confessed that 
I had read every ond to him as correctly as if he had 
done it himself, although he was aware at the time that I 
was acquainted with only one of the languages which he 
quoted. “¢ Yours, very truly, 


‘oHS 8. Bea 


From a teacher in Keswick, Cumberland. 


‘“* Str,—Through the kindness of a friend of mine, in 
Manchester, I was, some time ago, favoured with your 
excellent system of Phonography, and upon his recommen- 
dation, I commenced the study of it. For my knowledge 
of the science, I feel myself under great obligations both 
to you and to him: to him, for his kindness in presenting 
it to my notice; and to you, for your most useful labors 
in the discovery and publication of it, and which have been 
crowned with such abundant success—unequalled by any 
who have gone before you in the same road ; and in offer- 
ing my sincere thanks to you, I am persuaded I am doing 
what the whole literary world should join me in. In com- 
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(thinking I had got hold of a desideratum,) before I had 
gone over the introduction, explanatory of principles and 
entering a little into practice; and as I advanced, my ex- 
pectations were more than realized. The few principles to 
which the system is reduced are natural, easily understood, 
and most satisfactory; and, from the way in which you 
have analyzed the sounds of the human voice, discovered 
the most appropriate signs for them, and taken advantage 
of all circumstances attending the developement of the 
science, I am persuaded that your knowledge of sounds 
and of the organs of their production must have been most 
comprehensive and complete; nor could such exact- and 
admirable adaptation as appears in every part of the system 
have been effected, without the most accurate knowledge 
of what is needed, and patient and laborious investigation 
and application in the performance of your task. I am 
much, very much pleased with the whole of Phonography, 
but the Vowet Sysrem is, I think, particularly simple and 
easy—easily learned, and more easily retained.* If, Sir, 
you can find time, amidst your many and useful labors, 
to send me a line or two, it will be esteemed a favor. 
‘Yours very respectfully, Log IHC baat 
Sep. 1, 1842. 


From a Nottingham Pupil to Mr. Joseph Pitman. 


“ Dear Sir,—I have read the Extracts with which you 
were kind enough to present me; and, in No. 9, I learn 
that you intend to have a book containing ‘ A Classification 
of all the Monosyllables in the English Language, arranged 
under their respective vowel sounds, in Phonographic order, 
and at the same time classified terminationally, as to their 
consonants, according to the order of the letters in the natu- 
ral alphabet laid down in Phonography, thus presenting a 
most valuable spelling book, under the title of Tur Puo- 
netic Sprtyine Boox.’+ Ishould very much like to know 


* Some parts of the system, as displayed in the new Pocket Edition, 
are here pointed out, as being remarkably brief and beautiful—Ep. 

+ A rough draft of this work was prepared about two years ago, but 
our numerous and increasing engagements have hitherto prevented us 
from drawing up a fair copy for the press. We hope now to bring it out 
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when it will be ready ; for, to those who wish to learn and 
teach this glorious science, such a book must be very neces- 
sary and desirable. 

* In the reading of your Extracts, I find my own feel- 
ings realized by others, namely, the more they study Phono- 
graphy, the more they like it; and Iam sure I do not wonder 
at it, for I believe, if it were not for health’s sake, I could 
sit up the greater part of the night reading and writing 
alternately. Indeed, I bless the day when I first came to 
you to learn this intellectual and valuable acquirement. I 
anticipate the time, if I should ever live to see it, when our 
erroneous orthography will be reformed by Phonography. 

‘¢ And again, would it not be useful for general corres- 
pondence? What time would there be saved, which is now 
lost, in writing our tedious long hand! and how much more 
information an epistle would contain, when written in this 
style, than when written in the old method! When I write 
a letter in this ‘hope-to-be-extinct hand,’ I never can find 
room enough to put in all I should like to say. It is not 
so in Phonography ; here I find room enough and to spare. 
Suffice it to say, that no person can form an adequate idea 
of its worth but from experience in writing it. é 

“I am much pleased with my Journals, which tend 
greatly to my improvement in this amusing science, and 
therefore should wish to become a subscriber for the work. 


‘ Hail, happy day ! we long to see 
All nations write Phonography. 


“6th Dec., 1842.” ““ Respectfully yours, “A. G. 


Phonographic Lntelligence, 


Extract from a private Letter to the Editor. 


Mancuester.—‘ It is matter of rejoicing to see how Phonography is spreading 
in Manchester. We have now not less than half-a-dozen teachers of the science 
in this town. Two of my pupils have commenced teaching. I have let Mr, P— 
have a few of the phonographic publications, to try to sell them in his shop; 
and of course you know what is the result*—he is selling rapidly. I have hada 
few Pocket Editions from him ; also a dozen and a half of the School Edition, 
having sold all that you sent me. I expect that I shall want but twenty-five 
Journals next year ; not that Phonography is on the decline, but not less than 
three persons, whom I supplied, have become teachers, and now supply them- 
selves and others. i é 

« I delivered a lecture to about three hundred persons, on Friday evening 
last, in our school, with which they seemed much interested. I announced a 
class of pupils for examination, and, also, that specimens of reporting would be 
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** Manchester Phonographic Reporting Association, established Nov. 18, 1842. 


‘The Phonographers of Manchester are respectfully informed, that the re- 
no class meets every Monday evening, at eight o’clock, at 33, Abraham's 
, nearly opposite the Exchange, Market Street. Phonographers desirous 
of becoming members, can obtain full information by applying to Mr. J. C. 
Parry, 70, Bridge Street; Mr. J. F. Hurst, at Messrs. Lees and Lister, Cateaton 
Street: Mr. John Barnes, at Bradshaw and Blacklock's, Brown Street; or at 
our Offices, 33, Abraham's Court, Market Street. It is particularly requested 
that those Phonographers, who may wish to join this association, will give in 
their names as early as possible, to any of the above mentioned persons, in 
order that the amount of subscription may be fixed, as the more members there 
are, the less will be the expenses of the society to each member. 
« GEORGE PLATT, Secretary.” 


Lecture at North Shields, by Mr. Barkas. 


«© On Monday evening, Dec. 12, I lectured in North Shields, according to an- 
nouncement. ere were about 50 persons present. The lecture was received 
with the ordinary degree of enthusiasm by the audience. At the conclusion, a 
vote of thanks was moved by a gentleman with whose name I am not acquainted. 
He spoke of the science in very high terms, saying that, as far as his knowledge 
went, it was greatly superior to any other system of short hand, and recom- 
mended every young person to make himself acquainted with it. It is rather 
strange, that just before the lecture commenced, | heard the secret of the 
institution ask this same gentleman to go in and heur the lecture; he said, 
sneecringly, ‘ Pooh! what is the use of hearing lectures on Stenography ?' The 
secretary said it was not Stenography, but, Phonography. I watched the gent. 
come in with rather a sullen countenance ; as the lecture went on, his face 


seemed to brighten, and it ended in a vote of thanks to the worthy lecturer." ¥ 


Report of Mr. Joseph Pitman's second Lecture on Phonography, given in the 
Assembly Rooms, Nottingham, 
« Noy. 29, 1842, 

«The audience, last night, was the largest we ever had. I think there were 
600 present. The room was filled to overflowing ; the orchestra was full also, 
and many climbed up to the windows; indeed there was a crowd round the 
door an hour before the time. It was altogether a good meeting ; every one 
seemed quite delighted and satisfied. My pupils read from a black board, and 
wrote from dictation, very well. I read several verses to them, and they took 
them down with ease, quite fast. I had ten of them round the table, just before 
me, regular reporters. Not a word was spoken against the system. I stopped 
in the middle of the lecture, and said, ‘‘ Time is now allowed for objections,” 
but no one made any. 

“‘ We aim to get our pupils coop as well as quick writers. We train them 
to habits of neatness, and they will have reason to thank us, at some future 
time, for being so particular with them.” 


The following Lectures have also been delivered during the last month, and 
classes formed for teaching Phonography :— 


At Bishop Wearmouth, by Mr. T. P. Barkas. 
» Richmond, Surrey, by Mr. H. S. Brooke. 
», Loughborough, (three lectures, each concluded by a lesson,) 
by Messrs. Joseph and Ben Pitman. 
cA pa aman (three lectures and lessons,) by Messrs. J. and B. 
itman. 


Phonography is pre-eminently the “ poor man's science.” It is, and always 
will be, published at a price which he can command ; and its principles are so 
simple, that any one, who possesses a desire for mental improvement, can learn 
it, even though he be ignorant of the common writing and spelling. It must not, 
however, be supposed that the advantages of the science are not to be enjoyed 
by those of high rank ; and we are gratified to hear of its upward progress in this 
respect. One of the public teachers at Bristol, informs us that he ro at Clif- 
ton, as private pupils, a lady, (who is a niece of His Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington), together with two of her sons. They are all highly interested in the 
subject ; and have caught the phonographic flame. A communication has been 
made from the family to the Duke, on the great importance of the science ; but 
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THE PHONOGRAPHIC BUDGET, FOR 1843. 


It was proposed in the Phonographic Journal for Nov. 
and Dec., 1842, that every Phonographer in the kingdom, 
who approved of the plan, should write to the editor, in 
Phonography, on the last day of the year; and that each 
letter should contain a penny stamp as a gratuity to the Bath 
postman, whose labours have been increased and must still 
increase with the spread of Phonography. It was hoped 
that the sum would be sufficient to buy him a macintosh. 
It now becomes our pleasing duty to report the success of 
the project in its most important particulars. 

The Budget has failed to realise one object which it was 
supposed would be effected, namely, an approximation to- 
wards an estimate of the number of Phonographers in the 
kingdom; but it has succeeded in furnishing the postman 
with a macintosh, and far exceeded all anticipation as to 
the amount of affection for Phonography that exists, united 
with a fixed purpose, on the part of every writer, to spread 
abroad a knowledge of the system. 

The reading of the Budget occupied nearly two days ; and 
never, insoshorta period of time, have we experienced an equal 
amount of both pleasure and pain; the former arising from 
the reception of so many assurances of good will and de- 
votion to the Phonetic cause, and the latter, from the im- 
possibility of our responding individually to each contribu- 
tor; our numerous engagements prevented this. We have 
given below a general reply, as promised on the wrapper of 
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Nottingham . - 48 Brought forward . 194 
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Belper. ° ° - 11 | Bristol 3 
London 2 - 9 | Colchester. ° PE: 
Leominster : s 8 | Croydon . ° . Sek. 
Trowbridge 2 . - 8 | Exeter . Heh! 
Newcastle-on-Tyne . . 6 | Marlborough 3 
Glasgow 3 . 65 | Stroud 2 P tee 
Keswick . . ° - 6 | Townslessthan3fromeach 87 
Birmingham . - 4 

194 261 


Many reasons for so small a number of letters can readily 
be found :—ignorance of the establishment of the budget ; 
inability to write the system well; forgetfulness, arising in 
many instances from the season of the year, which is gene- 
rally devoted either to pleasure or accounts ; excess of mo- 
desty, which would make it unpleasant to write to a stranger ; 
and, above all, that thief of time, DELAY. 

More than 261 persons have learned Phonography during 
Mr. Joseph Pitman’s late visit to Nottingham. We do 
not suppose they will every one continue to practise it; 
all that set out in a race do not reach the goal. The par- 
ticular reason why so few Phonographers from Nottingham 
contributed to the Budget, is, that the majority of them 
were pupils in the various scholastic establishments in the 
town, and the Budget being open only during the Christ- 
mas holidays, they naturally preferred eating mince pies to 
sitting down and inditing a Short Hand letter. 

A fow of the letters contained no postage stamp, the wri- 
ters not being aware of this part of the plan, or forgetting 
to enclose one; others furnished above the number, and, 
from the whole, we have been enabled to present the post- 
man with a thirty-shilling macintosh, a very excellent arti- 
cle, for which he desires us to present his most grateful thanks 
to the Phonographers of the United Kingdom. 


To the Contributors towards the Phonographic Budget, 
: for 1843. 


Dear Frienps,—I must confess that I often detect my- 
self in writing in a strain of familiarity that appears unbe- - 
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coming ina public journal. The truth is, that Phonography, 
together with other instruments, is working, in the hand of 
the Divine Providence, for the production of new feelings, 
new desires—aspirations after universal brotherhood ; and, 
when penning my thoughts in it, either for the press or in 
private correspondence, I feel as though I were writing to 
familiar ‘‘ friends.” I beg your acceptance of this apology 
for adopting such a style of address on the present occa- 
sion. ere it not the case that Phonography is a species 
of free-masonry without formality, I should hesitate to 
address, as “dear friends,” a number of persons the greater 
part of whom I have never had the pleasure of seeing. 

The expression of this feeling is but the echo of your 
own sentiments, as might be shown by numerous quotations 
from the Budget. The following is a specimen :— 

‘€ Phonography has really done great good, not only in an intellectual, 
but in a moral point of view. It seems to possess the peculiar charm of 
making and cementing friendship. It exerts an influence over the 
feelings of those who know the science that is irresistible ; uniting them, 
as it were, by some mysterious spell: and, apart from this, its effect 
upon the individual is no less striking. * * *” 


’ The words of natural language altogether fail me in at- 
tempting to convey an adequate caer of my grateful 
feelings for your new year’s gift. I would have replied to 
each letter, had it been in my power; but numerous engage- 
ments that could not be postponed, prevented it, Should 
a future opportunity present itself, it will be gratefully em- 
braced ; and particularly do I desire to communicate with 
those contributors who write the system perfectly, and whose 
names were before unknown to me. 

The Budget is another proof that impulses have been 
called forth in behalf of a reform in our mode of writing 
and printing which will not cease to operate till the desired 
result be effected. I rejoice in the assurance that we are 
not alone in our efforts to introduce a universal alphabet of 
sounds. The learned De Stains, author of a system of 
« Phonography,” has spent many years in endeavouring to 
solve the great problem of Phonetic writing and printing ; 


' and, though he has not, in our judgment, produced a neat, 


swift, and intelligible system, available for the general pur- 
poses of life, yet, by the attention which his elaborate work, 
lately published, has excited, the common cause has been 
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considerably advanced. A brief notice of his ‘* Phono- 
graphy,” or, as it was called in the title page of the first 
edition, “‘ Phonegraphy,” together with the alphabet and a 
specimen of the writing, you have already seen in the Pho- 
nographic Journal, for October, 1842. The second edition, 
lately issued, being placed far beyond the reach of the ma- 


jority of the subscribers to this Journal, who could not af- 


ford ten shillings for a copy, I intend, in future numbers of 
the Journal, to give a lengthened review of it. The work, 
considered apart from the selection of signs as. Phonographs, 
is a most valuable one, and will yield many interesting pas- 
sages. The alphabet is the same as that of the first edition. 

n concluding, allow me to add one word on the most 
effectual way of promoting the cause we all have at heart. 
The position which Phonography at present occupies, proves 
that you have laboured diligently in its promulgation; nor 
is the benevolence which has marked your efforts to be over- 
looked. I am convinced that the extensive spread of the 
science is to be attributed as much to your gratuitous ser- 
vices in teaching it, as to the inherent force of truth on which 
it is established. I wish to see on the circulars of all Pho- 
nographic lecturers and teachers, the following or a similar 
sentence, which is copied from one just received. After a 
statement of the terms for a course of Jessons, it is added, 
*¢ Gratuitous lessons given to those whose circumstances 
prevent their receiving them otherwise.” It is now becom- 
ing a common thing to see ‘‘ Phonography,” as a branch of 
education, introduced into the circulars of schools conducted 
by Phonographers. We must direct our chief energies to 
this point—to get the present race of teachers to see the 
value of the science as an efficient substitute for long hand, 
and the desirableness of that reform in the printed character 
to which it must necessarily lead. Whatever patronage 
and assistance we may hereafter receive from the learned 
or from government, if the youth of the land be not taught 
the science, no permanent good will result; and this we 
can accomplish without waiting for the sanction of govern- 
ment. Every Phonographer, though he be but a school- 
boy, can, by teaching others, do something towards effecting 
the Great rerorm. Let us then introduce Phonography 
to teachers, by a familiar exposition of the principles of the 
science, and, with their permission, to the schools also, by 
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lectures and lessons. Copies of the system, which is pub- 
lished at various prices from 1d. to 2s., together with copy. 
books, exercises, journals, &c., may be obtained through 
any bookseller, by giving an order and awaiting his next par- 
cel from London. Every one who labours to smooth the 
path to knowledge, by the introduction of Phonetic writing 
and printing, may be appropriately called THE FRIEND oF 


_ CHILDREN ; a higher eulogium it is impossible to pronounce. 


Wishing you great success in all your efforts, 
I remain, yours truly in the good cause, 
ISAAC PITMAN. 


Extracts 


FROM THE EDITOR’S PHONOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE, 


“ Dar Sir,—I beg to give the following answer to your 
kind enquiry as to the manner in which I became acquainted 
with Phonography. From a boy I had been more or less 
in the practice of writing Stenography, and had examined 
all the systems I could meet with, in the hope of finding a 
readable one, but in vain. The first system I used was 
¢ Mavor, improved by Clive ;’ by that system I could soon 
follow a deliberate speaker, but alas! the horrid task of 
reading it! After some time I met with ‘ Richardson, im- 

roved by Hinton,’ which seemed a little more readable. 
ractised this system for a while, but found the expense 
of the ruled paper intolerable, and this, with the additional 
disadvantage of the system’s being entirely useless without 
ruled paper, determined me to use that alphabet without 
lines, which, together with the expedient that I adopted for 
distinguishing those words which commence with a vowel 
from those which begin with a consonant, seemed to me 
all that could be expected from Short Hand: I had also ° 
found that, notwithstanding the mighty pretensions to im- 
provement which each new system promised, very little had 
really been done since the appearance of ‘Taylor’s.’? You 


‘will not be surprised that, when I first heard of Phono- 


graphy, (at the time of your brother’s lecturing at Belper,) 
considered it as another specimen of Short Hand catch- 
pennies. I might still have labored under this sad mis- 
take, had not a worthy and zealous Phonographic friend, Mr, 
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, of Derby, lent mea Penny Sheet of Rhonograa 


_ and, immediately after, without my knowledge, procured me 


a Pocket Edition. The Penny Sheet was, however, amply 
sufficient to show me that Phonography was the very thing 
I wanted; nay, more, that it was capable of being made a 
universal blessing to mankind. Indeed, I should trespass 
too much upon your valuable time were I to attempt to tell 
you how many good things I expect to result from it ; and 
though, at that time, I hal no idea that so many philanthro- 
pists were engaged in its dissemination, I determined to 
spread it to the utmost of my ability. Sir, [am a poor 
man, with a family to maintain, and can only give my time 
and exertions ; if I could afford it, every corner of this 
island should have a distribution of Penny Sheets. O! for 
the day when the first Phonotypic publication shall appear ! 
Fourteen years of my life, previous to the four years during 
which I have held my present situation, I have been em- 
ployed as a teacher, and I think it hardly possible for any 
person so engaged, to doubt as to the necessity of such a 
reformation. Alas, for the thousands of youth who are 
driven from the threshold of knowledge by the forbidding 
aspect of our so called ‘‘ orthography.” 

“Mr. L . who is an old and intimate friend, had been 
for many years, in the habit of writing Harding’s (or more 
properly, Taylor’s) system of Short Hand; and having, 
by long use, become very expert, was so attached to that 
method, that I despaired of convincing him of the superior 
merits of Phonography. I at last succeeded in persuading 
him, at least, to examine thesystem. After a hasty perusal, 
he was surprised to find that he could read it with com- 
parative ease. We have ever since corresponded in it, and 
he is now an ardent advocate for its general adoption. 

‘¢ Another fact: one of our collectors being in Chester- 
field, in the course of business, called on Mr. B > gro- 
cer, of that town, a gentleman of about fifty years of age. 
He was, at the time, engaged taking down orders in the 
shop, in Phonography. A gentleman from Alfreton being 
present, and wishing to avail himself of the same brief and 
rapid mode of doing business, it was arranged that two sys- 
tems should be forwarded to him. 

‘Yours, truly, 
“« B——__—__, 13th Dec., 1842.” ‘0. (Bute 
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“ Dear Sir,—An idea was suggested to me a few days 
since, which, if carried into effect, would, I think, tend to 
the general good. It is, that you should introduce, by let- 
ter, some of your friends, whose time is not fully occupied, 
to other friends in different places, thereby establishing a 
correspondence between Phonographers in different parts of 
the kingdom. This method of interchanging ideas, would 
I think, afford some gratification to those who have a stock 
of leisure at hand; and, more especially, to learners of the 
science.* 

‘“‘ Yesterday evening I began to teach two of my sisters 
Phonography. They are very much pleased with what they 
have already seen, and you may judge of the delightful sur- 
prise that awaits them on becoming further acquainted 
with the beauties of the science. 

“1 am, dear sir, yours, &c., 


“ Bristol, 28th Dec., 1842.” SOP ACH: 


P.S. At the beginning of the year, I intend joining the 
Bristol Mechanics’ Institution, when I hope, more exten- 
sively, to spread a knowledge of Phonography. 


* The same thing was proposed to us last year by another correspond- 
ent, who very properly recommended the Journal as the repository 
of the addresses of such as wished thus to exchange ideas. We fully 
concur in the opinion that it would be well to form a Society, entitled 


“THE PHONOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDING SOCIETY” 


to be composed of individuals that give in their names for publica- 
tion in the Journal. We beg to offer another suggestion whereby the 
Society may be made very useful by taking part of our own labours, 
which have really become too heavy for any one person to perform 
well. It is that of correcting the lessons of learners, through the post, 
gratuitously. It takes but five or ten minutes on the average to correct 
a lesson, and if this labor be divided among several it will scarcely be 
felt ; but when it falls on one it becomes onerous. Any member would 
be at liberty to withdraw his name from the society whenever he found 
himself unable to attend to its duties. Still, the Society would be al- 
ways on the increase from the accession of new members, and none would 
be more likely to become such than those who had received assistance 
through it while they were learning Phonography. May our sanguine 
anticipations of usefulness and mental delight and recreation, arising 
from the establishment of the Society, be realised! The friendships we 
have ourselves formed through Phonography, are a source of unspeak- 
able pleasure to us, and with so rapid a means of communication, we can 
seldom complain that we have no time to write. The names of members 
will be thankfully received for insertion in the March Journal.—Eb. 
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Rebielus of Bhonographp. 


EQS” We consider it a duty which we owe to the admirers of Pho- 
nography, as well as to the public at large, to give, in the Phonotypic 
Journal, the various notices of the system that appear in the periodicals 
of the day. Such notices properly form a part of the history of the 
science, of which the Journal should be the record. We commence 
with the following 

REVIEW OF PHONOGRAPHY. 


[From the Derbyshire Chronicle of Sep. 10, 1842.] 


There have, we believe, been nearly a hundred systems 
of Short-hand published in England within the last two 
centuries. Of late, seldom a year has passed without the 
appearance of two or three new or improved systems of 
Stenography, which have fluttered before the public for a 
brief period, and then sunk into neglect to make room for 
the efforts of new pretenders to the discovery of that much 
coveted art by which the orator’s eloquence is to be caught 
in its impassioned torrent, and fixed upon paper, as a pic- 
ture of his rich and glowing mind. All these systems, as 
far as our observation extends, seem to have been founded 
upon one principle—that of using simple characters for the 
different consonants of the English language, and combin- 
ing these to form, as it were, the skeleton of each word 
intended to be represented, the initial and final vowels being 
generally indicated by dots or commas placed in different 

sitions in relation to the adjacent consonant, Sometimes 
Eiricsond and perpendicular lines dividing the paper into 
compartments have been adopted in order to give different 
powers to the various marks according to the compart- 
ments in which they were placed, but still, the grand prin- 
ciple was the same as that above stated; no attempt was 
made to analyse the language; no thought was bestowed 
upon the elementary sounds which go to form human speech ; 
—in fact, the arbitrary arrangement of the consonants in 
the alphabet was usually taken as it stands, and every in- 
ventor of a nem system of Short-hand did little more than 
adopt a fresh combination of the straight lines and curves 
which had been made use of by his predecessors. No won- 
der then that each succeeding system was found as unsatis- 
factory as those which had previously been given up as 
impracticable for general use, and hence an explication of 
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the oft-repeated query—why is it that no system of short 
hand is generally adopted so as to be used for common 
purposes instead of long-hand? The truth is, that—except 
in the case of reporters, who, by dint of constant practice, 
may make almost any system suit their purpose—every 
system was found to be both inadequate to express the vari- 
ous sounds in our language, and extremely difficult, if not 
impossible to be read when the memory could not be brought 
to assist the eye in deciphering what had been written. In 
Mr. Pitman’s work, an attempt, and so far as we are able 
to judge, a successful attempt has been made to remedy 
the inconveniences attending previously formed systems, and 
to obviate the objections to which they were justly liable. 
Mr. Pitman’s Phonography is not the old systems of short 
hand worked up into a new form, and given to the world 
under a newname. Onthe contrary, it involves an entirely 
new principle—inasmuch as it is founded upon a careful 
analysis and classification of the sounds produced by the 
human voice in speaking, irrespective of the customary 
alphabetical arrangements of the letters,—a principle which 
had never been 1 Ho systematically and as an essential 
part of any former work on Stenography. Besides this, it 
contains many :.ew and exceedingly happy ideas in regard 
to the modification and combination of the marks or charac- 
ters which form as it were the raw materials with which 
the short hand writer bas to perform his work. In conse- 
ie of these, the great and striking peculiarity in Mr. 
itman’s Phonography is, that it is not merely extremely 
short and easily deciphered when used for reporting, but 
with little additional trouble or care used in writing it, it 
may be read with the same facility as long-hand. Thus it 
is calculated to supply the long wished-for short hand, 
which may be made available for general correspondence. 
As a conclusion to these remarks, we shall allow Mr. Pit- 
man to speak for himself in the following extracts from 
the introduction to his neat and ingenious little work :— 

‘* The great and desirable object which the author believes 
he has accomplished, is briefly this; the representation of 
every sound and articulation that occurs in any language, 
by a simple and easily formed sign, which will readily enter 
into every combination required, and which is never used 
to represent more than that one sound or articulation ; here, 
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as not only every sound has a sign, but as, also, every sign 
represents a sound, all ambiguity ends, and all difficulty in 
reading what has been written, vanishes. 

« These nm being of the briefest description (simple 
dots and strokes), Phonography is necessarily a system of 
Short-hand ; but, it must beseen from what has been stated, 
that it is radically distinct from every other that has ap- 
peared. In Phonography, it may almost be said, that ¢. 
very sound of every word is made vistBLE; whercas, in 
deciphering any former system of Short-hand, the context, 
the memory, the judgment, all must be called in to assist 
the eye. This is the great obstacle which has hitherto pre- 
vented short hand from coming into general use. Its illegi 
bility mhen written has rendered it unsafe to commit our 
thoughts to its faithless keeping, and quite insufficient to 
supersede common writing as a means of communication. 
It has, indeed, become proverbial, that it is more difficult 
to read than to write short hand. The very opposite of 
this is the case with regard to Phonography, it ts easier 
to read than to write it; at the same time, it may be as- 
serted, that it is as easy to write this as any other system. 
It may be well here to remind the reader, although the 
fact is obvious, that, swiftness in performing writing of 
any kind, can be attained only by practice.” 


Bebteiv; 


“ The Short Hand Magazine, and Literary Miscellany, 
No. 1, January, 1843; Ward and Co., Paternoster Row ; 
Demy 16mo., pp. 16.” 

This literary novelty is the first number of a little 

riodical, professedly devoted to the dissemination of a 

nowledge of Short Hand. Its price is the same as that 
of our own Journal, but it contains only two-thirds as 
much as the Phonotypic part. It is published in connec- 
tion with a system of Short Hand based upon Taytor’s, 
entitled, “The Penny System ;” or Taytor’s, with a few 
alterations ; for which see the Poonocraruic Journal, p.20. 

The opening ‘* Address,” and a promise on the wrapper, 
that, “‘in No. 2, will be commenced a history of the origin 
and progress of Short Hand Writing,” are, we think, all 
that will interest our readers. 
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« ADDRESS. 


PE pyar gm Mor Phar Mele Phy Berean tong + is a study deservedly be- 
peone, } very general in the present day. There is something ti in this art intel. 
9 4 : 5 The facti 


experienced in able they drop from 
his lips, renders case antsy re ty especially to the aspiring youth ; 
and it is an accomplishment, the study of which, cannot fail to afford re Ute 
and useful 3 eapeve exercise, independently of its advantage and 


mes when fully 
+ “eppery ehiven a tia soutien of the Short-hand Magazine, would be 
perodical isi inappropriate, we come at once to explain the position this i 
intended to occupy. Several Treatises have appeared within 
Eeeoad ms professing to teach this art in a popular manner, but it soe nn 
that, though of considerable merit most of them are but Peapernar ort 
me their instructions, thus leaving the learner to his own resources, 
that degree of ection in reporting so desirable ; and which may so so cally 
be accomplished by practice under suitable directions. Now, ch ay 
certainly no lack in our day of periodical literature, yet as we venture to spaeite 
before the —, to supply, what we may call in a usual and convenient pro 
spectus term, a ‘‘ desideratum,” no further introduction can be needed. 
“« The object of the following pages, then, will be to afford assistance to those 
— may wish to teach themselves the art of short hand writing—first, by vari- 
relative to the chief difficulties to be overcome ; and, secondly, b 
@ eeloction of of extracts from various authors in the orthography of short hand, 
caleulated to give, and at the same to render familiar to the reader, a correct 
method of Stenographic 5: ng. 908 abbreviation ; and while, in all such in- 
structions and ex; a yg ra ness and simplicity of expression, rather than 
a display of w e chief object ; vai will be omitted, likely to 
prove interesting Scctaneaemt with the ae ‘of ~_ art, or relative to the 
systems that have appeared to the presen 
“ The Miscellany will include pednct nes readings of th ohas moral sentiment, 
and from the variety of information presen will be to afford to every 
taste, both amusement and instruction.” 


Taytor’s system of Short Hand, which has deservedly 
gained a higher degree of popularity than any other, will 
come under review in our own History of Short Hand; but, 
as some attempted improvements are made in it in the 
Penny System, we have given, in the PHonocrapnic 
Journat, p 21, the Lord’s Prayer in this system, and in 
Phonography, by which the reader will see there is a con- 
“sins, pee of strokes in the latter, besides the great — 
advantage of ‘writing by sound” in Phonography, and 
only professing to do so in the other system. Four pages 
of this first number are occupied with specimens of what is 
called the ‘‘ Orthography of Short Hand.” We select the 
following verse, which stands unconnected with any thing 
else ; and the reader i is expected to make what he can out of it. 


* Frm thrst f rl wt dr dsstrs flw 

Hw fims tht git wh prd s tt t glw 

Wsh gnsn wsh dsr srmnts dsr 

Hp fns ’ bls , nvy fds ' fr 

Frm krm t krm gprs ’ fr ious sl 

Nr lvs nr oth nr frs ts rg con trl 

Tl vn t Inth awks sprm ly gst 

, lvls 1 ts hty skms n dst Smtr” 


give it as a puzzle for Phonographers ; and must 


peat Paieale chargeable with a litle le sten hic dull- 
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ness, in not having been able to make any thing like sense 
of it, till after repeated trials, though we wrote and read 
such spelling in the short hand character for seven years. 
In the Puonocrapuic Journat, p. 20, the reader will see 
what we think is the English of it. 

We hail the appearance of the Saort Hany Macazinz 
as another token of the interest which is now excited in 
behalf of a quicker medium of correspondence than the © 
common long hand; but it is now too late in the day to 
advocate a system of short hand based upon the common 
alphabet, which furnishes but five letters for fourteen vowels. 


Phonographic Entelligence, 


The Manchester Reporting Society continues to meet every Monday tins 4 
The members have now en a more convenient room, and one which wi 
accommodate a larger number of Phonographers. Information, as to time, place, 
entrance fees, &c., may be learned on application to Mr. Barnes, at Messrs, 
Bradshaw and Blacklock’s, 27. Brown Street ; or to either of the members whose 
addresses were given in the last number of the Journal. 

As a motive to join this society, it may be observed, that those who attend 
its meetings have gained great facility in writing, such as even astonishes them 
selves; also, that as the number of members increases, the rate of subscription 
will be reduced. 


Mr. Joseph Pitman, while finishing the course of lessons to the various classes 
at Nottingham, on January 5th, delivered a lecture at Basford,” Notts. An 
intelligent audience of about 70 persons, listened with evident pleasure and 

, Satisfaction to the explanation of the system, The lecturer could not stay in so 
small a place long enough to form a class ; a lesson was therefore given at the 
conclusion of the lecture. Many copies of the system were sold, and, from the 
interest which the subject excited, no doubt the greater part of the purchasers 
will prosecute the study of the science. 


Leicrster.—Messrs. Joseph and Ben Pitman are now lecturing and teachin; 
here with great success. One of the reporters, the best in the town, oppose 
Phonography ; but, on a trial of skill between himself and Mr. Joseph Pitman, 
he was completely beaten, and his system condemned by himself in one 
with Phonography, which he pronounced to possess, in a high degree, distinct- 
ness, brevity, and every other qualification desirable in a system of Short Hand 
for verbatim reporting. Though, at first, he appeared determined not to be 
convinced that ‘‘ PHonoGrarny” was superior to ‘ Taycor,’’ yet, on having the 
system fairly exhibited to him in private, by the lecturer, he engaged to take 
lessons, and to get two or three others to join him. 


A late number of the “ Leicester Chronicle" contained some severe but thought- 

remarks on Phonography; but on the occasion of an interview between 

the editor and the lecturer, the former gave a written apology for the article, to 

be read by Mr. Pitman at his next lecture, which was to be delivered before the 

following number of the paper would appear. Thisis noble, It is supposed to 
be the work of the gentleman just referred to. 


Many private izidividuals have, during the last month, formed classes for 
teaching Phonography. In anticipating the time when it shall be the current 
hand, we depend upon the efforts of private benevolence exerted in this way, 
as much as upon the labours of public lecturers and teachers. 


A lecture on Phonography will be delivered at the Ancoat’s Lyceum, Man- 
chester, Feb. 9, by Mr. T. Walker. 


# The name of this village is pronounced with the vowel No. 2, long, and not with No, 3, short, as 
would be supposed from the spelling. 
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[No. 15, 


THE PHONOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDING 
SOCIETY. 


Tue cheerful promptitude displayed by Phonographers 
in responding to the proposal made last month for the for- 
mation of a ‘Corresponding Society,” is one of the most 
delightful facts that has yet occurred in the history of the 
science. The following names have been received, and we 
shall be happy to add to the list in future numbers of the 


Journal :— 


ApsuTor, care of Mr. Goadsby, New 
Bailey-bridge, Manchester. 

Mr. T. P. Barkas, 20, Prudhoe street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne 

Mr. Joun Barnes, 46, King-street, Sal- 
ford, Manchester. 

Mr. J. Biackzorn, 11, Little Edward- 
street, Quay street, Manchester. 

Mr. H. S. Ciuss. 50, North-street, Col- 
chester. 

Mr. Rosert Cxiuss, 14, Head street, 
Colchester. 

Mr. Joun Darsy, Woodhouse, Mans- 
field, Notts. 

Mr. C. J. Fiuck, Bedford. 

Mr. Tuomas Gisson, Keswick. 

Mr. T, B. Hastam, Buckland Hollow, 
near Belper, Derbyshire. 

Mr. Gzorcg Jackson, Coburg-terrace, 
Stretford New Road, Manchester. 
Py. Samuet Kine, Ivy Cottage, Trow- 

ridge. 
Mr. Wittiam Osmonp, Jun., The Pri- 
ory, Brown-street, Salisbury. 
Mr. Frep Pirman, 5, Nelson place, 


. Bath. 


Mr. Henry Pirman, 5, Nelson place, 
Bath. 

Mr. Isaac Pirman, 5, Nelson-place, 
Bath. 


Mr. T. A. Reep, 31, Prince street, 
Bristol. 

Mr. F. A. Ser, Salisbury. 

Mr. Joun Butien SHEPHERD, Stour- 
bridge. 

Mr. THomas STEVENSON, Messrs. Carr 
and Son, Houndsgate, Nottingham. 

Mr. T. Waker, Commercial Bank of 
England, Manchester. 

Mr. G. W. Warp, Messrs. Livingstone 
and Cheetham, Nottingham. 

Mr. JosHua WaRDLEY, 13, Backwater- 
street, Manchester. 

“eo Aurrep F, Warts, Journal Office, 

ath. 

Mr. G. W. Witson, Messrs. Liying- 
stone and Cheetham, Nottingham. 
Mr. Joun Witson, Mr. Kirks, Book- 

seller, Nottingham. 
Mr. F. E. Woopwarb, 9, Queen square, 
Bristol. 


It is to be understood that each member will be glad to 
corepapond with all the others, as far as other engagements 


will al 


ow ; also to correct the lessons of learners through 
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the post gratuitously. All letters should be pre-paid, and 
contain a pores stamp for the return. This regulation 
must be particularly attended to by young Phonographers, 
who forward exercises for examination. Pupils are recom- 
mended to take their lessons from the Bible, or some other 
well-known book, and to leave every other line blank for 
corrections and remarks. 


REMARKS ON THE ORTHOEPY AND ORTHO- 
GRAPHY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


[From the “ Philosophy of Common Sense,” an American work, 
written by M. Carey, and re-published by Tegg, London. ‘] 


In the pronunciation of the English language, foreigners 
find great difficulty, resulting from the extreme difference 
between its orthoepy and its orthography, and also from 
the various sounds attached to the same combinations of 
letters. They cannot conceive why ‘a should have four 
different sounds, as in hat, hate, call, ward,—or why ough 
should have four different sounds, as in cough, plough, 
through, enough,®—or u three sounds, as in tub, tube, bull 

Thus, while the grammar of our lan uage in consequence 
of the paucity of its inflections, and the almost total want 
of genders, except those formed by nature, is among the 
most simple in the world, the difficulty of the pronunciation 
to foreigners is probably not exceeded by that of any other 
language. Hence it frequently happens, that foreigners, 
who have resided here for five, ten, or fifteen years, are 


(1). We give Mr. Carey’s excellent observations on this subject, 
without abridgment ; but we do not exactly agree with him on every 
point, as the reader will observe by our notes. 

(2). There must be an oversight here, as it leaves out the sound of 
a, heard in calm, father, Pa, that is, No. 3. If we include the sound 
which a has when following 2, as in ward, want, &c., then the number 
of sounds that this letter bears in the English language is five, instead 
of four, as stated in the Phonotypic Journal, note on page 2, Jan., 1843. 

(3.) The termination, ough, receives, also, other sounds in the words 
though (tho), hiccough (hiccup), and lough (lock), These seven different 
sounds of one termination, we have seen arranged in a couplet, thus : 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
6 uf auf tip ow 60 ock. 


“ Though (1) the ‘h (2) cough (3) and hiccough (4) plough (5) me through (6), 
O’er life's erty oe ict (7) ahd hows rl rosea eh + : 
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unable to pronounce our language with tolerable correct- 
ness: whereas, Americans, English, and Irish, acquire the 
pronunciation of the French or Spanish, in a year or two, 
without much difficulty. 

In these observations, I have no reference to some few 
sounds not to be found in other languages; as the th, which 
very few foreigners can pronounce, although the rule by 
which it is to be enunciated, is very simple; which is, to 
press the tongue against the upper teeth, and then try to 
pronounce-the d of the German or French. 

For the last two hundred years, though the orthoepy of 
our language has greatly varied, as is the case with most 
languages, our orthography has remained almost stationary, 
as may be seen by comparing the edition of the Bible trans- 
lated under James I. with those in use at present. The 


‘French orthography, during that period, has undergone 


very considerable changes; and the Spanish and Italian 
still more. In both of the latter languages the orthography 
conforms to the orthoepy as much as possible. The follow- 
ing sentence in the Italian embraces all the sounds in that 


_ language; insomuch that a foreigner who acquires the pro- 


nunciation of it, is qualified to pronounce the entire litera- 
ture of that language, as the same combinations of letters 
always produce the same sounds :— 

** Ciaschedtino sd, che come non v’é césa che pit di- 
spiaccia a Dio, che l’ingratitudine, e l’inosservénza de’ sudi 
parte cosi non v’é niente che cagioni maggiormente 
a desolazione di questo univérso, che la cecit’ e superbia 
degli udmini, la pazzia de’ gentili, el’ ignoranza, e ostinazione 
de’Giudei, e degli Scismatici.”* 


[vo BE CONTINUED.] 


Extracts 


FROM THE EDITOR’S PHONOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE, 


_ © Frome, January 3rd, 1843. 


‘¢ My pear Sir,—It is now nearly two years since I 
addressed a letter to you asking your advice as to the pro- 
priety of my giving up Taytor’s System of Short Hand 


* See the pronunciation of this sentence expressed in the phonogra- 


phic character in the Phonographi jaioas of iginal from 
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(which I had practised many years) for the purpose of 
studying Phonography, having been convinced that the 
latter was infinitely superior to any of the systems of short 
hand then in use. You recommended to me the “adoption 
of Phonographic writing, on the principle that any habit can 
be superseded by the formation of snot.” I at once com- 
menced the study of it in earnest, practising regularly half 
an hour per day for at least twelve months; and though, 
during this period, I. was frequently haunted by the ghost 
of Taytonr’s Stenography, I found by degrees this uninvited 
and unwelcome visitor become less and less troublesome, 
until at length he entirely forsook me. 

‘‘T now intend to give you the result of some experiments 
which I have been trying in the phonographic art. Having 
found that I could follow a speaker verbatim, unless he 
spoke very rapidly, I was desirous of ang Hy proficiency 
with that of a friend, who has been writing Taytor’s system 
for at least fifteen years. He is not professionally a reporter, 
but has occasionally sent reports of speeches to the provin- 
cial papers. A few weeks ago, we tried our skill together 
in taking down asermon. On comparing notes afterward, 
it was found that I had many words on my paper which my 
friend had not. He admitted that he wrote as fast as he 
could, and that he was obliged to omit small and unimpor- 
tant words, in order to keep up. I consider this a proof 
that Phonography can be written more quickly than Tay- 
Lor’s System of Short Hand. But, in order to test more 
completely the comparative brevity of the two systems, 
eighty words were counted from the Spectator, and read 
aloud to me, another party holding a watch, and noting 
carefully the exact time I took in writing them down. 
Every word was taken down by me repeatedly in thirty-three 
seconds.* They were then read to my friend, who appa- 
rently took them down in forty seconds ; but, on examining 
his notes, there were twenty-two small words omitted ; yet 
even with this omission, some of the characters were very a 
indistinct from the rapidity with which they were formed, 
so indistinct that the writer himself was candid enough to 


| 


eS ao 


* This gives the proportion of 8700 words per hour ; or, 1200 above 
the ordinary rate of utterance by public speakers. We have seen it as- 
serted somewhere, as from authority in the House of Commons, that a 
moderate speaker delivers 7,500 words per hour,—ED. 
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allow, that, in his ofdinary reporting, he should have taken 
: ten seconds more to write them. This I deem another proof 
, that Phonography can be written more rapidly than Tay- 
&%  Lon’s System of Short Hand, and is a satisfactory answer 
to the objections urged against the science by a reporter 
in No. 10 of your bills of extracts. Still there is one ques- 
tion which I should» much like to have answered. How 
many words can a first-rate reporter write ina minute? I 
. speak of characters; not how many words he can report in 
«  aminute by omitting short words; but how many he can 
actually commit to paper. I believe none of the authors 
of Stenographic treatises have given us this information. 
Not having the honour of a personal acquaintance with a 
first-rate reporter, I have no means of getting an answer to 
' this question. I think the plan of re words the best 
‘ test of the brevity of a system of Short Hand, and by far 
preferable to the usual method of counting strokes, as no 
two persons would count exactly alike. Some call a hooked 
character only one stroke; others reckon it one and a half; 
others as two strokes. Some Short Hand writers reckon a 
dot as equal to only half a stroke, while others consider it 
as equal to a stroke. The reply to my question from a 
first-rate reporter would, I think, stimulate Phonographers 
to greater exertions. Of one thing I am fully persuaded, 
that whatever reporters have, by practice, been able to do 
with the old systems of Short Hand, Phonographers, with 
equal practice, will be able todo more. The further I advance 
in this beautiful science, the more feelingly can I exclaim, 
“ How charming is divine” Phonography ! 
“ Not harsh and crabbed, as dull fools suppose, 
’ But a perpetual feast of nectar’d sweets, 
Where no crude surfeit reigns.” 
_ _ “Tam pleased with the last number of the Journal, espe- 
cially with Dr. Franklin’s Letter. Omitting that part which 
_you have commented upon, it ought to be printed in letters 
~ of gold. From the commencement to its close, it breathes 
the spirit of Christ, and shows that the writer, like yourself, 
longed for “ universal brotherhood.” In this age of selfish- 
ness, such a letter, widely circulated, is calculated to be of 
great use. The sentiments expressed in that letter are such 
as I think all who call themselves christians ought to feel. 


“Tam, my dear sir, yours truly, “ H.V.” 
Original from 
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Rebfews of Bhonography. 


[From the Derbyshire Courier, 10th Sept., 1842.] j 


This is a handsome little tome, containing a full explana- 
tion of the unique and beautiful system of writing by sound, 
of which the newspapers, in different parts of the country, 
have made so honourable mention. The design of the in- 
ventor is twofold—first, to substitute a system of characters 
which shall express the radical sounds of the human lan- 
guage in the place of the present alphabet, which contains 
mere arbitrary signs; and, secondly, to facilitate the ex- 
pression of thought in writing, by applying that system of 
sound-characters to the English language primarily, and to 
all others on the same principle. That the intention is 
praiseworthy is something like a truism: the only question 
is, as to its practicability. The great demand for the little 
work before us is strong presumptive proof that the system 
has been weighed in the balance of public opinion, and not 
found wanting; for we perceive that no less than’ 70,000 
copies have been sold. But the true test is the practical 
one; and when we state that the characters are simple, easily 
understood, consistent with each other, and based on the 
natural principles of speech, we bestow no small praise on 
«“¢Phonography.” The brevity thus acquired is great, since, 
on an average, two words will not require more than three 
characters; while the fact that no one character expresses 
more than one sound, prevents Phonographic writing from 
losing its legibility. The main difficulty of learning ordi- 
nary Short-Hand, so as to read it fluently, is thus taken 
away, since that difficulty arises form the use of characters 
to which different sounds are affixed in different places. We 
cannot perform a greater service to the studious, in fact to ' 
all who have occasion to -write, with but little opportunity 
for it, than by advising them to examine for themselves Mr. 
Pitman’s clever and perspicuous little work. In the lan- . 
guage of a brother editor, we may observe that, if Phono- 
graphy were adopted by every writer in the kingdom, to 
which we can see no possible objection, five-sixths of all the 
time that is now occupied in writing would be saved to the 
nation at large, and devoted to other pursuits; or, perhaps, 
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instead of five-sixths of the time being saved for other pur- 
poses, sia times as much would be written, which would be 
a still greater benefit, for good will ever prevail over evil. 
In the former case, who can count the hours that would 
thus be snatched from a tedious and unpleasant occupation, 
and given to business, science, and pleasure? Or, supposin 
the latter result, who can measure the intellectual and mora 
elevation which would be attained by such an increased 
activity and cultivation of the mental powers? 


ERs” This honourable testimony to the value of Phonography, both 
as a theory of sounds and a practical system of writing, will receive 
additional force from the following letter, written for the Budget by a 
reporter for the above paper. 


‘ Chesterfield, December 31, 1842. 


“ Dear S1r,—I gladly avail myself of the opportunity 
afforded by your proposed Phonographic Budget, to express 
my warm sense of the obligations under which I, in com- 
mon with so many thousands besides, feel myself placed to 
you, by your invention of Phonography. Asa mere theory, 
Phonography deserves the notice of all who think for them- 
selves, on account of its decided originality and consistency 
with itself, but practice alone can fully demonstrate the 
capabilities of the system, and no small amount of practice 
mill suffice: of this fact I am quite satisfied. Indeed, I 
have a notion that even you, sir, hardly know the full pow- 
ers of the mighty engine which you haveinvented. Having 
tested the subject in the most searching and practical man- 
ner, I am quite satisfied of its being the best system of Short 
Hand which I have ever seen, or of which I have ever 
heard; and I am no less satisfied that it will ultimately be- 
come the only one. Entertaining these views, I am not 
surprised to learn that Phonography is spreading so rapidly ; 
I trust it will go on conquering and to conquer. 

‘“‘ As I ama reporter by profession, I learned Phonogra- 
phy with a purely practical view, as I at once saw that it 
~would effect an immense saving of time and labor on the 
old system, at the same that it increased one’s cage of 
reporting. Although pretty well aware of the difficulty of 
changing, I determined to try, and am now gradually sub- 
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stituting x Nooneeaney for He var Short Hand. In one 
or two instances I have already used it with success in taking 
down words wholly inexpressible by Short Hand, such as 
phrases in a savage language, &c. . 

‘“‘ Being unused to write either Phonography or Short —_, 
Hand with a pen* I fear you will entertain a worse idea of | 
my humble acquirements in Phonography than I myself do, 
which I honestly assure you is quite needless. 

“With my very best wishes for the spread of Phonogra- 
phy, as well as for the prosperity of yourself and your bro- 
thers, from whom I have received all my knowledge of 
Phonography, such as it is, I beg to subscribe myself, 

“Yours, most truly, 
“ Derbyshire Courier Office.” “KR, F, E. 


THE REPORTER'S BOOK. 
[From the Bath Journal of Feb. 27th, 1842.] 


The indefatigable phonographer, Mr. Isaac Pitman, has 
produced a new edition of his beautiful science as adapted 
to reporting. With this work before us, we can never fear 
henceforward the loss of any grand displays of eloquence, 
of which many hitherto have been, unfortunately, but im- 

erfectly kept alive in the memories of hearers, and by the 
yo Short Hand of the generality of reporters. His system 
of Phonography is unrivalled as a correct and simple repre- 
sentation of the articulate sounds constituting spoken lan- 
guage; and he has adapted it, by a judicious abbreviation, 
as the quickest and most easy means of reporting ever known. 
His contractions are made on such a principle, that the 
reporter can, at his future leisure, and while the subject is 
fresh in his mind, by a few additional strokes, made as seen ' 
necessary on re-perusal, completely obviate all danger of 
illegibility at any future time; in fact, where the composi- 
tors in a printing-office have learnt the science—as is the 
case in our own office,—they can set up the article as easily 
from the original MS. as from a copy in long hand; for, 


* The letter was perfectly readable both to myself and to the com- 
positor who set up from it, but bore marks of having been written in 
haste, and having been done with an instrument to which the hand was 
not habituated. The letters did not possess that elegance of form which ) 
is so commonly seen in Phonographic writing. —Ep. 
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by this simple revisal, the reporter fills out the contracted 
words and makes them perfect. Mr. Pitman, in his work, 
says, ‘to be able to report, requires an hour’s practice in 
writing the system every day for six months;” as much 
- more as convenient, but no less; and, by a continuation of 
the practice, such a proficiency may be obtained, that the 
most rapid speaker will be completely in the power of the 
reporter, and not a word be lost. We would recommend an 
attentive perusal of this work, and (to all who have not 
seen them) of Mr. Pitman’s other works. Many reporters 
on old systems will find it to their advantage to study this, 
and give up their own, otherwise they will stand little chance 
inst this new race in reporting, and hear but a sad report 

of their own reports. 


We are sorry to have to announce the melancholy, unex- 
peg and altogether premature death of the ‘* Snort 

Anpd Magazine,” after a brief existence of one month. 
In reply to our order for No. 2, sent direct to the publish- 
ers, the following note was received :—‘ We beg to inform 
you, that the proprietor of the Short Hand Magazine has ~ 
discontinued it.” ¢ 


Phonographic Entelligence, 


Puonocraruic poines ar Letcester.—In the last number of the Phonotypic 
Journal we just noticed the fact, that Phonography had been introduced with 
bay success into the town of Leicester. We have since received information 

Messrs. Joseph and Ben Pitman, from which it appears that the town has, 
.in a great measure, been Phonographized! The science was first made known 
by the ae tal | of three public lectures, at the Town Hall, the use of which was 
kindly granted by the Mayor for the purpose. These lectures, which were well 
and respectably attended, had the effect, as is generally the case, of calling the 
attention of the inhabitants to the fact, that there is need of a science that will 


beautiful system of writing, and it was Erupeene that a class should be imme- 
diately formed to commence the study of P’ 


» Were given to this class by Messrs. Pitman, but other onganements pre- 
yented their giving more. Great progress was made by the pupi 


they can eacy Phonography for every purpose for which long hand is at pre- 


he science has also been introduced with very great success into 
the Collegiate School of Leicester. Here a class of 35 has been formed, and re- 
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ceived a course of instruction. The pupils bone ge eyeaepirny F well with the 

. The Rey. A. Hill, M.A., head master of this establishment, is so tho- 
roughly acquainted with the science and so far convinced of its value and use, 
that it is his intention to have it taught in the school as a general branch of 
education. A large class has also been formed in connection with the Leicester 
Mechanics’ Institution. The Secretary, who well understands the science, has 
been chosen as conductor of the class, which is to meet,every Monday evening 
at the rooms of the Institution. Other classes have been formed in the town, 
and they are all getting on exceedingly well, and are highly delighted with their 
new accomplishment. From the various favourable notices which have appeared 
in all four of the Leicester public papers, we cannot but conclude that the science 
has been well received in the town. 


As an instance of the approval of the press, we give the following notice of 
Phonography, which appeared in the Leicester Journal, Jan. 27th, 1843; the 
others we are obliged to omit through want of space :— 

“« Lecrurgs ON PHonocrarHy.—Mr. Joseph Pitman, of Bath, has, during the 

it week, delivered three introductory and explanatory Lectures, at the Town- 
all,on this new and truly important science, which has lately been added to 
the various forms of abbreviated writing, and which appears far more available 
than any other system hitherto invented. The lecturer in explaining the Pho- 
a ic system, pointed out to his numerous auditors the great advantages 
to erived from a thorough knowledge of so brief and beautiful a system of 
Short Hand. From our own slight uaintance with this new system, we are 
aac to award it that meed of praise to which we think it so justly entitled. 
t appears to be a truly philosophical system of writing, based on the sounds 
of the human voice, comemnent adapted to all languages, and for every pur- 
to which the common or “ long-hand” is applicable. Phonography, also, 
contradistinction to Stenography, presents this important advantage to the 
Short Hand writer—that names of persons and places can be written with the 
same ease as words of ordinary occurrence, and read again without the possi- 
bility of mistake ; while for RerorTiNG, it is considerably briefer than any other 
system we have ever seen ; and, after a reasonable amount of practice, may be 
read more fluently than the common long hand. At the close of the lectures, 
we waited on the Messrs. Pitman at their rooms, at Mr. Streetly’s, Gallowtree 
Gate, in order more fully to satisfy ourselves on this important point—namely, 
whether Phonography was adapted for vernatim ReporRTING. During the evening 
we had the most convincing proof that it was, for several passages and para- 
graphs were dictated to Mr. Joseph Pitman, and written versatim with ease, 
read again with the greatest ease imaginable ; indeed, on several occasions, 
we remarked, that the writer was waiting for the speaker! A system so brief 
and so exact we have never seen, and therefore have no hesitation in recom- 
mending it to the Leicester public generally.” 
Additional particulars, from one of Mr. Joseph Pitman’'s letters :— 


“My dear Brother,—During our stay at Leicester we have introduced Pho- 
nography with very great success. Our stay has been rather short, only one 
month, yet more than a usual amount of business has been transacted. We 
have given four public lectures and several private ones to classes and families. 
The lectures were well attended, and, as on former occasions, the exposition of 
the system was received with repeated demonstrations of delight, and by many 
with rapture. After the delivery of the last lecture, in the Town Hall, (which 
was crowded to excess.) one young gentleman told me, on the following morn- 
ings that he had been dreaming abont Phonography the whole night! On the 

lowing evening, (Saturday) as we were passing through the market, thronged 
with people, we were not a little amused when, coming up to a group of me- 
chanics, we found that one of them was repeating and explaining to the rest, 
the vowels ; thus, e, a, ah, au, 0, 00, and laying it down with great force. All 
seemed quite delighted with the remarks made by the speaker. 

“ We have formed several classes, one containing 44 pupils, another 35, ano- 
ther 20, with some small numbers, besides having many private pupils. I am 
glad also to inform you that three of the reporters of the public press have joined 
our classes, mastered the science completely, and are highly delighted with it. 
The large class at the Collegiate School, has given us great pleasure, some of the 
pupils are most beautiful writers. We «ial ublicly to tender our thanks to 
the respected head of the establishment, the Rev. A. Hill, M.A., for his kind- 
ness in permitting us to give an introductory lecture to the whole of the esta- 
blishment. A class of 35 was formed after the delivery of the lecture, and a 
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private class, consisting of the Rev. A. Hill and his family, and one of the mas- 
ters. Phonography has been well spoken of by the Leicester papers. I forgot 
to mention that there is, also, a class of 20 at the Mechanics’ Institution, who 
are getting on nicely with the system. We have many friends here, as in other 
places, and the greater part of our pupils have done justice to the system. Our 
classes have been very respectable and intelligent, and have afforded us the 
— pleasure in teaching them. You would have been amused could you 

ave seen us the other day in our large drawing room. We had three classes 
at work at the same time, at as many tables. e ladies’ class was conducted 
by Mrs. Pitman, who kindly consented to superintend it, as we were engaged 
with others—one was conducted by Ben, the other by myself. After these classes 
were over, we immediately went to the Sunday School Teachers’ Institution, 
where we have a class of 44. One of the public lectures was delivered before 
this society. We go onto Rugby to-morrow, the l4th, having already prepared 
the town by the circulation of bills. We have sold in Leicester, in one month, 
nearly a thousand Phonographic publications ; erematayy, rs the Pocket Edition, 
People’s Edition, and School Edition of the system, Copy Books, Exercises, 
Journals, and Reporter's Book, 12 reams of Phonographic Letter Paper, and 3 
gross of Pencils. «* Your affectionate brother, 


Leicester, 13th Feb., 1843. «JOSEPH PITMAN.” 


Lonvon PHonocraruic Rerortine Socigty.—Phongraphers residing in the 

Metropolis, and desirous of forming themselves into a class for the purpose of 
ractice, in order to be able to take reports, are required to communicate with 
r. J, G. Butter, 34, St. John-street Road. 


MANcHEsTER.—* My dear sir,—Mr. Jackson and myself have a very nice class 
in connection with the Hulme Philosophical Society, consisting of fourteen very 
intelligent young men. I hope they will all be able to write to you together 
soon. They have got on so much to the satisfaction of the directors, that they 
are now making arrangements for another course of lessons with a class of 20 
or upwards. 

«« Last Thursday (my lecture at Ancoat’s Lyceum) we had one of the most ex- 
citing meetings that I ever witnessed. All the Phonographic Society came in a 
body, and sat together during the lecture. Several of them afterwards wrote on 
the board and tried all kinds of experiments at the request of the audience. 
A gentleman handed a book to one, and wished to have some lines written, and 
other Phonographers were to read them. An individual was shut out of the 
room, and a long sentence was dictated which he read when brought in again. 
After I had read the remarks of Messrs. Chambers, that Phonography was 
adapted to all languages, a gentlemen wished to have it tested. Another Pho. 
nographer was sent out, and a sentence in the French language was dictated. 
He was then re-called, and read it as loudly and as freely as the other had 
spoken it. The gentleman said “ Jt is very good, very good indeed.” The whole 
meeting repeatedly expressed their approbation in no very measured terms. 
They are making arrangements for a class. When it comes into operation I 
shall tell you all about it,* “ Yours very stag = 

« Manchester, Feb. 13th, 1843.” «“T. WALKER. 


On Tuesday evening, Jan 3, Mr. T. P. Barkas read a paper on Phonography, 
at the monthly meeting of the Literary and Philosophical Society, Newcastle on- 
Tyne. The audience was small, the explanation of the science, as usual, well 
received, and the simplicity of its principles much admired. On Wednesday, 
January 18, Mr. Barkas delivered a lecture to the members of the Mechanics’ 
Institution of the same place in the Lecture room of the Institution. There 
were not very many present, but those who did attend seemed gratified with the 
science. At the conclusion of the lecture, a vote of thanks was moved by Mr. 
Thornhill, and seconded by Mr. Wallace. A class has been formed in the In- 
stitution, and the first meeting took cee on Monday, February 13th. On Fri- 
day evening, Jan. 2¢, Mr. Barkas delivered a lecture in the Wesleyan School- 
room, Blyth. There were about seventy persons present, all of whom seemed 
highly to admire the system. Several books were sold, and at the conclusion 
of the lecture Mr. Barkas offered to teach any number of them through the 
medium of the post, gratis. 


Ruesy, Feb. 22.—Messrs. Joseph and Ben Pitman are now doin; at things 
with the large school in this town, having, through the kindness of Br. Tate, the 
head master, received permission to lecture before the students. The establish- 


# Asubsequent letter, dated Feb. 16, says, “I find that apwards of 40 have already joined the class.” 
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ment contains above 400, who, as fast as they can hear Phonography explained 
by lectures in the different boarding houses where they reside, are forsatig? 
themselves into classes of a convenient size, and nearly all seem determined to 
be able to report sermons in six months. We would say to every one of them, 
“« Fulfil the conditions ; practise half an hour, or, if possible, an hour per day, 
and you sats do it, and what is more, YOU SHALL BE ABLE TO READ THE REPORT 
WITH EASE 


While going to press we have received notice of a lecture on Phonography 
by Messrs. Steele and Reed at ‘The Baptist Mills Religious Mutual Improve- 
ment Society,” (near Bristol) on Tuesday, Feb. 28. 


® The following fact respecting the capabilities of Phonography, will, perhaps, be interesting to 
our readers. It is no wonder to a proficient in the science, but to a short hand writer in the old 
school it would be deemed almost a miracle. The editor makes it a custom to take down the ser- 
mons that he hears every Lord’s Day, and during the last twelve months has used a pencil. At the 
request of his brother, who wished to try to read a sermon reported by another person, he lately took 

n and ink to church, that the writing might be more legible; the sermon was taken VERBATIM, so 
far that there were ccrtainly not six words uttered by the speaker that were not written, and in nearly 
every case where a word was lost, it was in consequence of having been spoken too low:to be au- 
dible. Not a touch was given to the report after it was taken, nor was it read by the writer, but for- 
warded by the next post, and, though written under the disadvantage of using a comparatively un- 
tried instrument, yet the receiver read it off to his family the first time he looked at it, almost as flu- 
ently as he reads his daily letters from the Phonographic Institution. 
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If a “ Lover of the Science” will communicate the common ortho- 
graphy of the author of “ Sylva Sylvarum,” published in 1643, with an 
extract from which, on the nature of the consonants, he has favored us, 
it shall appear in the next number. : 

We thank our Macclesfield correspondent for his kind communication ; 
a press of matter more immediately subserving the spread of Phono- 
graphy prevents us from inserting his letter. To perfect him in the 
practical part of the science, he will find, in the present number of the 
Journal, 27 teachers, each inviting him to send lessons for correction ; 
we shall be happy to receive his first exercise, then to hand him over 
to  Adjutor,” and, if he be so inclined, he can go through the list. 

Mopz or SPREADING PHONOGRAPHY.—Phonographersare earnestly 
recommended to introduce the science to the various literary, scientific, 
and mechanics’ institutions in their neighbourhood ; also, to offer to 
lecture before the institutions, and form classes for teaching, either gra- 
tuitously, or on payment of a certain sum by each member ; sometimes 
the one plan, and sometimes the other, will be found to be the best 
adapted for raising a class. As another effectual means of promoting 
the common cause, it is recommended to Phonographers to present 
copies of the system to the libraries of such institutions, and request 
permission to place the Phonographic Journal upon the table of the 
reading-room, monthly. Copies of the ‘‘ Manual of Phonography,” and 
the “ Journal,” intended for this purpose, will be forwarded from the 
Phonographic Institution, at half-price, and be sent either to London 
or Manchester, free of carriage; to other places, either the institution 
or the party applying, must pay the postage. 

A new and improved edition of the “‘ Penny Sheet of Phonography” 
is now ready. An extensive circulation of it will be the means of in- 
ducing thousands to learn to save time by using the science, in prefer- 
ence to the tedious long hand. Let Phonographers forward copies in 
their letters to their friends, exhibit them on the walls of public institu- 
tions, and use every other available mode of making the science known, 
and we shall see, at the close of this year, a vast increase in the popula- 
tion of the Phonographic Republic. 
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LADIES’ PHONOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDING 
SOCIETY. 


Iv is with unspeakable pleasure that we announce this 
month, the formation of a “ Ladies’ Phonographie Corre- 
sponding Society,” whose members generously offer their 
services to correct the lessons of learners through the post, 

ratuitously, and invite each other to an interchange of 
thought and affection, in this new mode of converse. When 
we reflect on the apparently unimportant proposal made to 
us last year, by a Pronpgnivher, that it would be well to 
give, in the Journal, the names of such Phonographers as 
would like to exchange sentiments in a spirit of friendl 
Phonographic correspondence, we could not have antici- 
pated the mighty results that have immediately followed 
the adoption of the plan, But, in the present, we sce not a 
thousandth part of the usefulness which the ‘ Correspond- 
ing Society” is destined to effect. ‘* Behold, how great a 
matter a little fire kindleth;” but then it must be fire, not 
merely light; it must be the warmth of love, and not barely 
the light of science. May the spread of Phonography be 
ever marked by that expansive benevolence which now dis- 
tingnishes its advocates in all parts of the country ! 

After sending to the press, fet month, the names of the 

entlemen then announced as members of the Correspond- 
ing Society, we felt the great necessity that existed for a 
like concentration of Phonographic effort among the ladies, 
but it was then too late to solicit names. As soon as the 


March Journal appeared, the necessity fora Ladies’ Society 
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was keenly felt by all our readers; this want is now sup- 

lied. We cannot do better than introduce the present 
list of the Phonographic fair, with the following easy and 
sensible letter, written by one of the society, to the editor :— 


“ DEAR S1R,—Most happy shall I be, to have my name enrolled in 
the list for the Ladies’ Corresponding Society. I think it isan excellent 
plan, both for the propagation of the science, and for the cultivation of 
the social affections. When I read the list of gentlemen, I was afraid 
there would not be one for the ladies; but I am happily mistaken. 
I shall feel great pleasure in correcting and returning the exercise of 
any lady who will forward one; and in doing anything, as far as it is 
in my power, towards the spread of Phonography. 

‘ T smiled when I read, in the Journal, of a gentleman who dreamed 
all night about Phonography, but he has not accomplished what I have ; 
and no doubt it would be a difficult task for any one, who should try 


to accomplish it. I have taken down three sermons in my sleep = but, 
lo! when I awoke in the morning, I found, to my great mortification, 
that the report and materials had vanished ; not one scrap left for my 
perusal! 

“There are two ladies whom I know, who, I am sure, will be very 
happy to join the society, but not just yet, because I have, at present, 
to correct their lessons. 

** Hoping the arrangement may be productive of much good, 

“T beg to remain, yours, very respectfully, 


* And a true lover of the science, 
“ee » 


Miss S. M. Cottier, Southgate street, |} Miss J. Pirman, 19, King street, Derby. 


Leicester. Miss R. Pirman, Belper, Derbyshire. 
Miss C. Farmer, Widemarsh street, || Miss Sorr, Crane street, Salisbury. 

Hereford. Miss S. Sorr, Crescent, Anglesey, 
Miss A. Green, Snenton, Carlton road, Gos , Hants. 

Nottingham. Miss A. Wirners Mrs. Prior's, Wel- 
Mrs.Jos.PiTMAN, 5, Nelson place, Bath. lington place, Trowbridge. 


It may. be needful to repeat what we said last month, that 
the object and design of the ‘“‘ Corresponding Society” are, 

First: To afford its members a numerous list of Phono- 
graphic friends with whom they may correspond. 

Secondly : To give assistance to learners by correcting 
their lessons, gratuitously, through the post. 

No members will be enrolled but such as are perfect or 
nearly so in writing the science. We have received com- 
plaints from some of the gentlemen whose names appeared 
in the last number of the Journal, that they have had no 
lessons sent to them for correction. We earnestly hope that 
the hundreds of Phonographic students that are every month 
commencing the system, will not fail to forward their exer- 
cises. They need not fear that the Society will be over- 
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worked; its members will continue to increase. Pupils can 
send their lessons to any one of the inembers, or to different 


members. 


PHONOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDING SOCIETY. 


The following additional names have been received for 


the Gentlemen’s Corresponding Society. 


We shall at some 


future time, place both ladies and gentlemen in one list, in 
alphabetic order, so as to form one society, and furnish a 
complete list of all the members. 


Mr. J. C. Baytiss, Brockholes house, 
fronbridge, Staffordshire. 

Mr. Joun Bicart, Mrs. Kerr’s, 59, 
Trongate, Glasgow. 

Mr. George Bristow, 4, St. James's 
place, Exeter. 

Mr. H. §. Brooxe,12, Henrietta street, 
Brunswick square, London. 

Mr. F. Firower, Messrs. Biddle and 
Birkin, Nottingham. 

Mr. S. Girvin,*® Killyleagh, Down, 
Ireland. 

Mr. Joseru Govsy, Back street, Trow- 
bridge. 

Mr. E. Hargison, Advertiser Office, 
Leicester. 

Mr. Isaac Hocartu, Messrs. Ruddock 
and Kirsopp, Hexham. 

Mr. Tuomas Hoskin, Meneage street, 
Helstone, Cornwall. 

Mr. J. F. Hurst, 16, St. Andrew street, 
Manchester. 

Mr. Rosert Kerr, 87, Centre street, 
Tradeston, Glasgow. 

Mr. Jos. Lentua t, Jun., Trowbridge. 


Mr. James Mitne, Messrs. Ruddock 
and Kirsopp, Solicitors, Hexham. 
Mr. E. Parker, Jun., 21, Regent st., 
Cheltenham. 

Mr.Ben Pirman,t5,Nelson place,Bath. 

Mr. JosepH Pirman, 5, Nelson place, 
Bath. 

Mr. C. F. Pocock, 12, Mont Durant, 
Guernsey. 

Mr. James Sim, Mr. James Mills, Dol- 
lar, Scotland. 

Mr. Joun Surre, Ivy Church, near 
Salisbury. 

Mr. Joun Sorr, Jun., Crane street, 
Salisbury. 

Mr. Cuarces Scotty, Mr. Tovell’s Aca- 
demy, Hadleigh, Suffolk. 

Mr. J. L, Wuirtine, 1, Cary’s lane, 
Bristol. 

Mr. Epwin Witcue tt, Nelson street, 
Stroud. 

Mr. Joun S. Workman, Bookseller, 
Dursley. 

Mr. Rorus Workman, Market place, 


Dursley. 


—_——- 


EXTRACT 
FROM LORD BACON’S “SYLVA SYLVARUM,” 


Published in the Year 1631. 
“The Motions of the Tongue, Lips, Throat, Pallat, &c., 


which 


goe to the Making of the severall Alphabeticall 


Letters are worthy Enquiry and pertinent to the’ present 


* Pronounce the g, as in gird. 


+ As Messrs. Joseph and Ben Pitman are travelling, their letters wil 
be forwarded from the Phonographic Institution Bath, in their daily 


packet of letters. 
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Inquisition of Sounds : But because they are subtill and long 

to describe we will refer them over and place them amongst 

the Experiments of Speech. The Hebrews have beene | 
diligent in it and have assigned which Letters are Labiall, 
which Dentall, which Gutturall, &c. As for the Latines 
and Grecians they have distinguished betweene the Semi- 
vowels and Mutes: And in Mutes betweene Mute Tennes, 
Mediz, and Aspirate; Not amisse; But yet not diligently 
enough [;] for the Speciall Strokes and Motions that create 
those Sounds they have little enquired: As that the Letters 
B. P. F. M. are not expressed but with the contracting or 
Shutting of the Mouth; thatthe Letters N. and B. cannot 
be pronounced but that the Letter N will turne into M. As 
Hecatonba will be Hecatomba. That M. and T. cannot 
be pronounced together, but P. will come betweene: [*] 
As Emtus is pronounced Hmptus; And a number of the 
like. So that if you enquire to the full you will finde that 
to the Making of the whole Alphabet there will be fewer 
Simple Motions required than there are Letters.” 


Extracts 


FROM THE EDITOR’S PHONOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE, 


[It is a fact, familiar to every Phonographer, that when expressing his 
ideas in this new science, his style partakes of the freedom of the 
writing, and approaches to the ease of conversation ; thoughts are se- 
cured as fast as they ris¢ in the mind ; whereas, in the tedious process 
of composition or correspondence in long hand, many ideas evaporate 
while one is being expressed. This fact is exhibited in sucha playful, 
and, as we may say, such a thoroughly Phonographic style, inthe ~ 
following letter, that we doubt not our readers will be glad to peruseit.] 
My Dear Sir,—Oh; how thankful we ought all to be, 

who are blessed with a knowledge of this beautiful, time 

saving, and all comprehensive system of writing—compre- 
hensive both as it regards writing and reading. It is good as 

a system of Short Hand, and far superior to any other that 

has ever appeared, for by its aid, the most rapid speaker can 

be followed verbatim: secondly, it is good for taking notes 

either of our own thoughts, or of ideas that we collect from 

books: thirdly, and above all, it is invaluable for epistolary 


* M and ¢ can be pronouiced together, and the intervening p is not 


heard ; thus, empty, tempt, &c., are pronounced emty, temt §ce.—Ev. | 
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communication ; by it we can commit to paper those sprightly 
and vivacious modes of expression, which have been hitherto 
peculiar to conversation. Letters of friendly intercourse 
should be written in a style pure, simple, easy, and artless ; 
but we have always been compelled in the old system of 
long hand, to write our letters in a stiff and laboured manner 
of composition, so as to enable us to put what we had to say 
in the least possible compass; but, even were a saving of 
time, trouble, and paper no object, the great length of time 
that it takes to express the ideas forbids the possibility of 
giving all the flowing and unrestrained thoughts that follow 
in the mind in quicker succession than the most expert wri- 
ters could keep pace with. 

Now I have begun to talk a little of the disadvantages 
of our long hand, I feel as though I was obliged to say more 
upon the subject; but, to say all that might be said, would 
demand volumes, and would take more time than the sub- 
ject would be worth; it would also create uneasy feelings in 
my mind, respecting that part of our countrymen who have 
not yet been even partially released from the thraldom that 
it imposes. 

The contradictions, fallacies, and inconsistences of our 
orthoepy and orthograpy, may be considered as disadvan- 
Ht in every respect, in fact they are “a curse upon the 

and.” 

We have an alphabet that is intended to express on paper, 
in a correct manner, the words of which language is com- 
posed, but every one knows that it falls far short of this de- 
sirable end. It contains letters the sounds or names of 

fe which are never used, and we have in the language many 
sounds that are without characters to represent them. This 
being the case, we must all see the absurdity of giving rules 
upon the subject; but, notwithstanding all these fallacies, 
some grammarians have tried their skill, and have given 
rules which they have said were calculated to inculcate a 
true knowledge of every thing that is necessary to make a 
person a correct speaker of the language—all these rules 
have been found unavailing. 

I have myself seen several vain attempts to reduce to 
rule the orthoepy of our language, but in every case there 
are so many anomalous words, that I deem it altogether 
ludicrous to pretend to give an analysis of the pronunciation 
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of either the English or any other language, based upon the 
present inconsistent alphabet. 

To lay down rules, or principles, relative to pronuncia- 
tion, seems to be a thing ridiculous upon the very face of it ; 
an alphabet embodying every sound requires no rules: such 
an alphabet has at length been formed—it is the Phono- 
graphic Alphabet. We have now nothing to do but to learn 
the names of a few small signs, and we can pronounce every 
word that is written by them, with more accuracy than 
they can who have laboured at the old orthography for years. 

Knowing the above mentioned evils, we Phonographers 
can feelingly lament the blindness of the people in not seein 
the great avantages to be derived from Phonography.. O! 
for that time when all shall compare and judge of the two 
systems of writing with unbiased and unprejudiced minds ; 
for, when this is the case, Phonography will succeed to a 
wonderful extent. If we had not been lulled into a state 
of lethargy by the repeated failures of the numerous at- 
tempts that have been made at a reformation, we should ere 
now have given the palm of victory to Phonography, and 
all would be endeavouring to gain a knowledge of it with 
eager diligence. Nor is this all: we of this generation might 
have reasonably anticipated the unbounded pleasure of see- 
ing people in the common sphere of life ‘‘ abound in know- 
ledge,”’ whereas, science and literature are now locked up 
ina few colleges, and those who have anything to do to gain 
a livelihood, are obliged to be contented with a very di- 
minutive knowledge both of their own nature and the noble 
workings of the minds of the thousands of illustrious men 
who have lived before them. And all this, because to gain »*. 
a knowledge of the arts of reading and writing, demands 
such an immense amount of labour, 
Yours truly, 


Nottingham, 3rd March, 1843. Wasi Gy Wes 


(Our readers will find a sufficient apology for the insertion of the fol- 
lowing letter in the consideration that so high and so just an appre- 
ciation of Phonography as a science, and an efficient instrument of 
use, ought not to be buried amongst heaps of miscellaneous corres- 
pondence, merely because it eulogises, to an undue extent, the philo- 
logical research and the numerous and laborious short-hand experi- 
ments upon which the system is based. Many other adaptations of 
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the Stenographic materiel, fur the expression of the sounds that con- 
stitute speech, might be given. If, as we believe, we have secured in 
Phonography, when compared with any other arrangement of signs 
and sounds, A BALANCE OF ADVANTAGES, it is all that can be expec- 
ted ; and the extensive practice which it is daily receiving, together 
with the scrutiny to which it is thus necessarily subject, will soon test 
this point. 

Phonography, as a whole, is neither a DISCOVERY nor an INVENTION, 
but these terms may very properly be applied to parts of it. The 
basis of this phonetic exposition of universal speech will be found in 
Watker’s “ Principles of English pronunciation,” prefixed to his 
“ Critical Pronouncing Dictionary,” a work which every Phonogra- 
pherought to possess ; and the foundation of the characters for writing 
may be traced in TAYLOR’s “ Stenography.” Wherein Phonography 
isa DISCOVERY of the analysis and combinations of sounds and arti- 
culations, and wherein it is an INVENTION of signs for their expres- 
sion, will be shown in future numbers of the Journal, under the title 
of “ The Law of Nature; or, Reasons for the Forms of the Phono- ' 


graphs.”] 

‘“‘ Sir,—I have presumed on your general invitation, to 
attempt to convey to you, in the Phonographic character, 
some expression of the great delight with which I greet the 
appearance of your interesting and very Ba gee invention. 

«That Phonography stands in no need of my approval 
I am safficiently aware, nor is it to supply such a deficiency 
that I now trouble you with this scrawl. The science rests 
on a more substantial footing than is presented in the ap- 
plause of an individual, a nation, or an age. The founda- 
tion and the superstructure, the design and execution of this 
literary temple, bespeak the presence of a master-mind and 
a cultivated taste; and while it graces the arena of arts, as 
a monument of human ingenuity, gaining the esteem of the 

a philanthropist and the scholar, it affords from its summit a 
~ cheering prospect, limited only by the power of vision. 

“It would be no easy task for me to give you here a 
description of the varied emotions that arose in my mind 
when the first ray of this bright luminary penetrated it; 
that they were of a pleasing character you may readily sup- 
pose from the nature of the subject that inspired them. I 
should think it impossible for a rightly disposed mind to 
entertain an opposite sentiment upon this point; although, 
among even the admirers of Phonography, a variety of 
opinions may obtain respecting the extent of its utility. ‘The 
partial acquaintance I have already gained with the system, 
convinces me of its sterling worth, and of the important 
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advantages a knowledge of the science would yield; I have 
little doubt that my anticipations will be more than realised 
upon a farther inspection. 

‘*My Phonographic library is at present very circum- 
scribed. The System and the Copy Book, the Progressive 
Exercises and the Reporter’s Book, with a few numbers of 
the Journal, comprise about the entire catalogue. Small, 
however, as this list is, I am persuaded it contains material 
sufficient to afford an enterprising mind delightful and pro- 
fitable employment. I shall be heartily rejoiced to hear 
that the Phonetic Spelling Book is published,* as I look 
forward to its appearance with much desire. 

‘¢T have inclosed an account of Phonography to relatives 
in India, by the last “* Overland,” when I exhausted my en- 
tire stock of rhetoric in order to induce my brother to in- 
troduce your excellent system into the education of his fa- | 
mily. ‘To receive a letter from my little nephew, the first | 
he sends to England, written in Phonography, would give 
me more pleasure than I can well express. 

“Tam, Sir, yours, truly, 

“Tslington, March 14, 1843.” “HH. B. | 


Phonographic Entelliqenee. 


To the Editor of the Phonographic Journal. 


My pear Broruer.—I am particularly pleased with the interesting letter 
written by my respected phonographic friend, Mr. H. V. of Frome, in the Jour- 
nal for the present month. It is calculated to do much good. as it will be the 
means of creating in Phonographers an earnest desire to be able to accomplish 
the delightful task of giving a verbatim report, which all may readily attain 
with a little practice, followed up daily for a few months. 

I have taken up my pen chiefly to reply to a question which our friend H. V. 
asks, namely, ‘‘ How many words can a first rate reporter (in the old school). *” 
write in a minute?” “ Not having the honour of a personal acquaintance with _ 
a first-rate reporter,’’ he says, ‘‘ 1 have no means of getting an answer to this 
question.” aving myself had the pleasure of meeting with many of these 
gentlemen during my Phonographic travels, I will devote a few minutes to the 
consideration of the subject. 

During the last 18 months I have had private interviews with a great number of 
reporters, a few of whom only have been first rate, and these have acquired 
their proficiency in no shorter a period than ten, twenty or thirty years! I have 
written with good and bad reporters scores of times, but have not met with one 
that could accomplish as much with his System as I could do with Frennarepry. 
I generally find that they can eftect about one-half of what one would naturally 
expect from them. It is by means of their astonishing memories that they are 
enabled to give such correct and lengthy reports ; for in verbatim reporting they 
can do but very little. I think that I have not met with one that could possibly 
write more than 100 or 126 words per minute ; and not one that could read his 


* Every exertion shall be made to have it ready with the May Jour- 
nal.—Eb. 
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report with ease. On meeting with these tlemen we take the following 
means to ascertain what they can do. My hér Ben takes a volume, or a 
newspaper, und, having selected a paragraph of about 100 words, which nei- 
ther of us have previously written, commences reading at the rate of about 120 
words per minute. We both take it down, in doing which, my friend the re- 
porter (/) generally has to say several times “ Kather slower,” while I am 
obliged to say, “ Rather faster.” When the paragraph is written, which is 
usually accomplished only by myself, my friend giving up the race, we com- 
mence reading. Mine is read with the same ease as we read common long hand; 
the other hesitates about every dozen words. We have done this repeatedly, 
and we have never met with a single instance of a short hand writer, calling 
himself a reporter, that could do anything in the way of verbatim reporting 
that would satisfy me. And it is to be remembered, that some of these gentle- 
men haye spent ten years in reporting ; whereas, I have had Phonography only 
two years ; and I have this also to contend with, I still retain a perfect know- 
ledge of Harding’s system of Stenography, as to both writing and reading, that 
I may be able, at public lectures, to contrast it with Ebomogrenby. 

Our friend, ‘‘ H. V.," informs us, that he selected eighty words from the Spec- 
tator, and wrote them down in thirty three seconds, whichis at the rate of 145 
words per minute ; but, from the construction of the sentence, ‘‘ every word was 
taken down by me repeatedly in thirty three seconds,” I should conclude that 
the sentence was written several times before this was accomplished, and that 
at the first time of trying it, the writer could not do it. The better way to see 
what Phonographers can do, will be to take a paragraph which they have never 
seen or heard, and from the first time of hearing it read, see how many words 
they can take down, and then, after writing it twice, give another estimate. 

‘or the sake of an experiment, I have laid down my pe: and taken three 
paragraphs, at random, from three different volumes, and, from the reading of 
a friend, have copied them down in Phonography at the rate of 120 words per 
minute on the first time of writing. In one of these specimens, which was from 
a volume of sermons, | had to wait several times for the reader. On the third 
time of writing the same pogeages, I found I could do 159 words per minute, 
and read the report with facility ; and, during the present week, I have, after 
trying several times, written 200 words per minute. To stimulate those who 
are studying Phonography, with the hope of being able soon to give a VENBATIM 


report, let me assure them that they have nothing to fear. t them go on, 
and hegtd will be sure to ge be The old reporters can do very little ; but great 
se due to them for what they have accomplished. ey deserve our 


commendation for their Loe jpe Maia apa in mastering such horrid pyeenet but 
surely they will now be wise enough to lay them aside and adopt Phonography. 
Phonographers, with a few months’ seedy ractice, and the assistance of that 
valuable work, ‘The Reporter's Book.” will be able to compete with any re- 
rter, aye, and beat him both in reading and writing. What some of them 
ve accomplished in ten years, Phonographers will be able to do in six months! 
The following fact is worthy of being noticed :—I have just received a phono- 
‘* Eraphic communication from one of my Nottingham friends, and he informs me 
at he can report. This surprised me very much, for he has not had the sys- 
tem more than four or five months. I wrote to him to know how many words 
he could write per minute, and he tells me that he can accomplish 120 with 
tolerable ease ; and that, last Sunday, he took down a sermon verbatim! This 
is a remarkable case, and is worthy of being remembered by all young phono- 
graphers. My advice to all of them is, Rest not till you can write 120 words 
with ease ; then aim at 15) ; and be not content till you can do this with ease. 
Some of the gentlemen with whom I have had the honour of writing, have 
been first-rate reporters, partivtularly one of them, who is a reporter in the 
House of Commons. This gentleman is, I believe, the best writer in the old 
systems that I have ever had the pleasure of seeing ; still he could not compete 
with me in Phonography, either in writing or reading, although he had been 
in practice ten years. 
ow it cheers and warms one’s heart to hear every day how Phonography is 
spreading! Even this single fact is enough to prove how extensively the sys- 
tem is known and used— Yourself, I, Baa Ben, receive 100 letters week and 
dispatch as many, all written in Phonography, and the num! must still 
increase. 
We have lately adopted a new mode of reading. It is this :—On purchasin, 
a new work, instead of reading it in the usual way, we get Mrs. Pitman to 
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thus, three persons are enjoying the same book at the same time, while two of 
them are engaged in some ‘other occupation. We have a work now in hand 
containing 500 pages, 8vo, one half of which we have already written, and 
we have not much time for writing, being so much aes with traveling, 
lecturing, teaching, and arranging our plans for accomplishing as much as 
possible in the d work of reforming the written medium of communication 
of this great nation, and, finally, of the world. We recommend this plan to all 
our pupils, namely, to write from the reading of a friend, and the occupation 
will be found to be more interesting to a small party than to a single person. 

To spread a knowledge of this beautiful and philosophic mode of writing, 
shall be my constant study. It gladdens my heart to see how much has been 
done already, and particularly to view the bright prospect now opening before 
us. I can predict with confidence that, in the large town of Birmingham, whi- 
ther we are hastening, we shall have the pleasure of teaching 2,000 persons. 

Your affectionate brother, 
Rugby, March 3, 1843. JOSEPH PITMAN. 


NOTTINGHAM PHONOGRAPHIC MUTUAL INSTRUCTION SOCIETY. 


To the Editor of the Phonographic Journal, 


Dear Sin—In a letter that I received from you, you asked me for an outline 
of the constitution of our society. By this you seem to think it a matter of 
course that we should have rules to regulate it ; I beg to inform you that this is | 
not the case. The exciting interest that is awakened by the delightful amuse- | 
ment which Phonography affords, is extremely enchanting ; and I can assure 
you, that it will ensure the attendance of every member, provided that no yery 
important occurence takes place to detain him elsewhere. We have two meet- 
ings every week ; each time we stay about two hours; and I think that this 
portion of time is spent in quite as amusing, instructive, and advantageous a 
manner as any part of the present period of our lives. 

First of all, we spend one happy hour in reading ; the manner of which is, I 
am certain, from experience, well calculated to improve. We dissect, analyze, 
and explain every word. For instance, if we came to this sentence, ‘* We shall 
feel obliged by receiving further contributions,’ the person that was reading 
would proc thus :—The long double vowel we stands for we; esh is the repre- 
sentative of sHALL; /; the long vowel ¢, and d, ree. ; edjd represents OBLIGED ; 6 
i, By; the upstroke r, the long e, the circle s, v, and the terminational ing, 
RECEIVING ; the double consonant, fir, and the double consonant, thir, FORTHER ; 
the prefix, con, the double consonant, ¢ir, the long e, 6, the double vowel, u, the 
double consonant, skn, and the circle z, conTRiBuTIONS ; &c., &c. We always 
read from the Journal. The most amusing part of the evening is the last hour, 
which is always spent in writing. Very frequently a word is written in as 
many different ways as there are persons in the room. The word “ regulate” 
was once written in thirteen different forms, according as it was expressed by 
the consonants—7,g,i,¢; r.glt; rgdt; r.glt; rglt; rglt; and each, 
except the last, varied with the upward and downward form of / and r, which 
is of 2 ng advantage in keeping the writing in the line. Such things as these 
aftord us a little mirth, while we are deciding which is the proper and best 
manner. Sometimes the more forward of us have a race ; sometimes the more 
backward ones have trials who can write a given passage with the least number 
of errors. Sometimes we hold of a sentence, and try all in our power to 
contract it ; and we very Radunntts reduce it to nearly a stroke for a word. 
At other times we decide which is the best way of writing a word for corres- | 
pondence, and which for reporting, &c. 

Four of the members of our class are also members of the Corresponding So- 
ciety. This is partly to be attributed to the regular attendance of these mem- 
bers at every meeting of the society. 

I am, as I told you in my last, just beginning to report. I have been at 
Phonography altogether about five months, I think ; have not practised any 
thing like an hour per day; but, notwithstanding this, I can now, with great 
facility, follow a slow speaker verbatim, without the use of the contractions in 
the Reporter's Book. Truly yours, WwW. G. W. 


To the Editor of the Phonographic Journal. 


Ruesy.—My Dear Brother,—The principal inducement in visiting so small a 
place as Rugby was, of course, the school.* The town, though small, is certainly 
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respectable, containing a barat of about 3,000, The delivery of two public 
lectures, at the Assembly ms, Eagle Hotel. drew a respectable though not a 
numerous audience, to listen to an explanation of this science; and, judging 
from the attention paid to the elucidations, we cannot scp Does that they were 
otherwise than interested ; and, from certain expressions of approval, they were 
undoubtedly satisfied that Phonography, which they before regarded as some- 
thing merely novel, was a truly useful and important science. The day follow- 
ing the delivery of the second lecture, we obtained an interview with Dr. Tait, 
the head master of the Rugby school, to ask his permission to introduce Pho- 
nography into the establishment, which, after a little explanation of the science, 
he kindly consented to. Still he did not consider it of sufficient importance to 
allow the young gentlemen time for its study in the regular school hours. This 
privilege we were anxious to obtain ; for we were afraid that if this additional 
study deprived the young gentlemen of their already limited leisure hours, and 
that its acquisition must be in addition to their other duties, many of them would 
decline learning on this account. 

By the consent of Doctor Tait and of the masters, we gave introductory and 
explanatory lectures to all the young gentlemen who were desirous of attending. 
The lectures were given at the houses of the respective masters, in whose esta- 
blishments those young gentlemen who are not residents of the town are boarded. 
We adopted this arrangement in preference to that of lecturing before the whole 
school, which was at first contemplated. By the former method, although it 
occupied more of our time, we were enabled to convey more information, and 
better satisfy them in respect to the uses and beauties of the science. We have 
introduced the science to about 150 in this establishment. We should have to 
record a greater number than this; but two of the masters, fearing that the 
Latin and Greek would, perhaps, be neglected for the more interesting study 
of Phonography, declined accepting our proposal for a lecture. We find among 
those who are studying the science, some remarkably clever youths, and they 
seem to appreciate Phonography. as a valuable auxiliary in the acquisition of 
other kinds of knowledge ; and there are others who, from their thoughtless- 
ness and lack of perseverance, will make but little use of it. 

The general complaint of these students is, ‘‘ We havn't time ;" and, as this 
oft-repeated phrase is generally understood, they have not; but we find that 
those who are really Takons of improving their minds, have adopted your 
maxim of making time. Your affectionate brother, 

BEN PITMAN. 


Mancnester.—A Phonographic Tea Party was held here, March 15, when 
about a hundred friends spent a most delightful evening in mutual congratula- 
tions on the spread of the science, and in recommending it to the notice and 
acceptance of all. Many speeches, of a very interesting character, were deli- 
vered, a full report of which shall appear in the next number. The following 
notice of the meeting is from the Manchester Guardian of March 18 :— 


« PuonocraPuy,—A rather novel kind of meeting took place on Wednesday 
evening last, at the Ebenezer School Room, Bury-street, Salford. About a bun™ 
dred friends of phonography (a new system of short hand writing, or writing 

. by sound, which is now become very general), took tea together to spread a 
knowledge of the art. The room was decorated with various devices, written in 
the phonographic character. An exposition of the principles of the system was 
given, and several interesting addressses were delivered, illustrative of the 
brevity and advantages of this mode of writing. Thecompany appeared highly 
gratified with the proceedings, and separated a little after ten o’clock.” 


IntTRoDUCTION OF PHONOGRAPHY INTO CovENTRY.—Since the publication of our 
last number, Phonography bas been introduced tothe inhabitants of the ancient 
city of Coventry by two able lectures, delivered by Mr. Joseph Pitman, in Saint 
Mary’s Hall, and two to the members of the Mechanics’ Institution in their 
theatre. The Coventry Herald, in a notice of the former lectures, remarks :— 
“ Contrary to our expectations, the lecturer was honoured with a numerous as 
well as respectable audience. We anticipated the contrary, not because the 
science is unworthy an explanation, but from the circumstance of the races hav- 
ing drawn so many thousands from our city on these two days; but the fact that 
80 many availed themselves of the opportunity of attending these explanations, 
proves that the value of the science is appreciated. As Phonography is compa- 
ratively new, Mr. Pitman, previously to his explanation of the science, plainly 


the talent of the late Dr. Arnold, to its present condition. It ranks high in the estimation of the 
educational world, and is considered one of the first establishments of the kind in the kingdom. 
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showed that the common long hand is so absurd, lengthy, and difficult to be 
acquired, there is a need of a more correct, as well as more expeditious, method 
of writing than the one now in general use. The lecturer’s explanations and 
illustrations of this simple, yet truly philosophic, system of writing were clear 
and concise; and the marked attention psid to the subject by the auditory, proved 
that they were highly delighted with this novel but most useful science.” After 
some remarks on Phonography as a universal method of writing, it says,— 
“ Phonography is as much distinguished by its remarkable brevity, as it is by 
its comprehensiveness and truth, Just before the close of the lecture, Mr. Pit- 
man wrote from dictation a sentence of about 100 words, and afterwards read 
it off with as great ease as if it had been written in the ordinary long hand; 
thus giving proof of its perfect applicability to practical reporting; and we 
particularly remarked, that the moment the last word had fallen from the 
speaker's lips, that instant it was down on the paper!” Since the delivery 
of the above lectures, a large class has been formed for teaching the science at 
the Grammar School, and also at the principal ladies’ seminaries in the town. 
Classes have also been formed at the best of the Charity Schools, which, in this 
town, are somewhat of a higher class than ordinary, being richly endowed, and 
the boys admitted only on certain conditions. Private and public classes have 
alsu heen formed, as well as one in connexion with the Mechanics’ Institution, 
and, from intelligence received this morning, March 23, we hear they are getting 
on exceedingly well. 

The following observation is from one of Mr. Ben Pitman’s letters, and is de- 
serving a place in the Journal, in connexion with our Coventry report :— 

“The venerable old edifice called ‘+ Saint Mary's Hall,” formerly devoted to 
mirth and festivity, is now occasionally used for the delivery of public lectures, 
The great hall, in which the lecture on Phonography was delivered, called “The 
Hall of Entertainment,” is a noble room, and—with its lofty carved oak ceiling, 
its richly stained glass windows, suits of ancient, grim looking, armour,hung from 
the gallery, all tending to give us an idea of days happily passed by—formed 
rather a strange contrast to the Phonographic canvasses which so humbly hung 
amidst this ancient splendour.” 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Keswick intelligence arrived too late for the present number. 

A series of bills of “ Exrracrs from the Phonographic Journal,” 
for gratuitous distribution, will now be issued regularly, The information 
contained in them will be such as is calculated to draw the attention of 
the public to the science. Nos. 13, 14, and 15, are now ready, done up in 

ackets of one hundred each, and may be obtained at the Phonographic 

nstitution, Bath ; also of the various lecturers and teachers, and through 
the country booksellers. The mode of procuring them from the book- 
sellers is this :—Order a copy of the system, or any other Phonographie 
publication, (except a penny sheet, or a hundred wafers,) and at the same 
time one hundred Extracts, or any other number that may be required; 
the bookseller will get them from London, free of expense, but he would 
not do so, if some book were not ordered at the same time. We strenu- 
ously urge upon the attention of our friends an extensive but judicious 
circulation of these documents, as one of the most effectual means of pro- 
pagating the science. It must be remembered that the value of Phono- 
graphy to every writer is increased by the addition of every fresh pupil, 
because there is then one more person with whom he can communicate in 
it. The number of Phonographers is daily increasing in all parts of the 
country with a rapidity that is truly astonishing. 

Just Pustisuep, a new and elegant series of PHonoGRAPHIC Warnns, 
printed in gold. 

Also, PHonoGRrapuic ‘Suis, containing the Alphabet, for distribution 
to an audience before hearing a lecture; or at a School, previously to 
giving an explanation of the science. For Br see the wrapper. 
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On Wednesday evening, March 15, a novel and most in- 
teresting meeting was held in Ebenezer School Room, Sal- 
ford, Manchester. A hundred friends of Phonography 
took tea together, with the view of more generally spread- 
ing a knowledge of the principles of this delightful art. 
The room was decorated with appropriate devices in the 
phonographie character. 

George Falkner, esq., (editor of “‘ Bradshaw’s Journal,”) 
had consented to take the chair, but being unavoidably de- 
tained, he sent the following letter, which was read to the 
meeting :— 
« Bradshaw’s Journal Office, 15th March, 1843 

** Quarter to Seven o’Clock. 


| “ My pear Sir,—Most sincerely do I regret my inability to’ preside 

over your delightful party. Up to this moment have I been engaged with 
the tuneful brotherhood of the town; and I really find it a difficult task 
to twn from poetry to philosophy on a moment’s warning. My mind 
lacks that elasticity which those must possess who can. Pray convey my 
most respectful apologies to the audience, and assure them that I indulge 
the hope of enjoying the pleasure (and that at no distant day) of meeting 
them in public. I feel it a deprivation to be absent from this epoch in 
the history of Phonography—this erection of the first mile-stone in the 
path which is to conduct to its universal recognition. 


“ Believe me, my dear sir, 
“ Respectfully yours, 
“Mr. J. Barnes.” “ GEORGE F. LKNER. 
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Mr. Walker then proposed that Mr. Barnes take the chair, 
which was unanimously responded to by the meeting. 

During tea, the company was enlivened by the perfor- 
mance of several overtures by a small band of musicians. 

After tea, the chairman rose and said :—Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen, no one can feel greater disappointment than myself, 
at the absence of our literary friend, Mr. Falkner ; but, as 
this meeting is of an entirely social character, I can calculate 
upon your indulgence, both for myself and those friends 
whom I shall call upon to address the meeting. 

Lately, this thought has dwelt muchupon my mind, What 
is the object of writing? Is it not to express our thoughts, 
and feelings, and wishes, to our friends and others, when we 
have not an opportunity of doing it orally? Is it not to 
relieve our memories of a burden, in reference to commer- 
cial transactions, which would otherwise be intolerable ? 
Is it not to give permanency to those thoughts which pass 
rapidly through our minds, and those reflections which we 
wish to preserve for our future use, or to send forth to the 
world, for the benefit of mankind ? It is well that we are 
able to accomplish these ends by any means, even by our 
present long hand writing. Were it not for this, the removal 
of a friend to some other locality would, in many cases, be 
as great a bereavement as death itself. Our business affairs 
would be altogether impeded, except so far as they could 
be carried on after the manner of some of our rural ne 
bours, by chalking a circle for 1s., and half of one for 6d. 
&e.. (Much laughter.) Weshould also be deprived of that 
store cf information which we now possess in books, being © 
left entirely to oral communications from the learned, which 
could be enjoyed by comparatively few. Our present long 
hand, we repeat, is a great blessing, and far superior to that : 
possessed by the ancients. We are all aware that, 


* With the first dawn of science on the earth, 
The glorious art of writing had its birth; 
First by the limner’s art it was expressed, 
And in the shapes of things, ideas were dressed : 
Egypt, in hieroglyphics wrote its lore, 
Teaching the world an art unknown before :” 


but I conceive that it must have been slow in its performance, 
and often ambiguous in its expression; and, therefore, the 


introduction of letters for the purpose of expressing thought 
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with certainty, would be hailed by the enlightened part of 
mankind with rapturous delight. But L ask, is our present 
mode of writing perfect? Is it incapable of further improve- 
ment? Every Phonographer can answer distinctly, No ! 
(cheers,) for he is now in possession of an art, by which he 
is enabled to perform in one hour, what would, in long hand, 
require six. We think we are safe in saying there is not a 
single object that can be accomplished by long hand, which 
cannot, with as great certainty and with much greater ease, 
be accomplished by Phonography. (Cheers.) ‘Then, why 
continue to use a mode of writing, which, by its complexity, 
obliges the readiest hand to spend at least six hours in wri- 
ting what can be spoken in one? in a word, why are not 
our written signs as simple as our spoken sounds? In Pho- 
nography they are.” It may, perhaps, be necessary, for the 
sake of those unacquainted with the science, to give a brief 
history of its origin and progress. We are indebted for 
this valuable art to Mr. Isaac Prrman, of Bath, a gentle- 
man who has devoted much of his attention to the subject 
of abbreviated ehrre } He first published a work on the 
subject in 1837, called ‘* Stenographic Sound-Hand,” which 
may be regarded as the first attempt to base writing upon 
its proper foundation. This was succeeded, in 1840, by the 
first edition of PHonograpay, in the form of a Penny Sheet, 
issued from the Polyglott warehouse of Messrs. Bagster 
and Sons, London. Since that time, several editions have 
been published with considerable improvements ; and, if the 

_ sale of a work is any criterion of its value, Phonography 
has reached a reputation which it falls to the lot of few pub- 
lications of any kind to attain. There have been no less 
than 70,000 copies of the work put into circulation; I see 
that the last Penny Sheet says 90,000, but this, I suppose, 
includes the lately printed stock. (Cheers.) 

There are many advantages connected with this science, 
on which I could willingly enlarge, but, as there are many 
here who will address you on the same subject, I shall con- 
fine myself to a few remarks on its advantages as connected 
with the press, and its moral bearings on the minds of those 
who study it. We are all aware how dependant we are 
upon short hand for the information communicated to us 
through the newspapers, but few of us know the amount of 


labor required, in order to furnish that information. With 
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the old systems of short hand, which require extensive prac- 
tice to make them readable to those who write them, it is 
necessary for the reporter to write out his notes in long hand, 
for the compositor; this, if carefully done, is, at least, six 
times the labor of first writing them down from the speaker’s 
lips, and makes the work of our present reporters exceedingly 
heavy. For example, if there were an important meeting 
taking place on the evening previous to the publication of a 
newspaper, the proprietors of which were desirous of giving 
a verbatim report, it would be necessary to have not less 
than half-a-dozen reporters, who would, in turn, write notes 
for about ten minutes each, and the remainder of the hour 
transcribe their notes for the press. Phonography will 
eventually remove all this labor; it is so easy of attainment 
that the compositor may soon be taught it, and it is as easily 
read as long hand ; he would, therefore, experience no dif- 
ficulty in setting up from Phonographic copy. To speak in 
this manner to some reporters would appear utopian, but we 
speak not of what may, by mere possibility, be done, but of 
what is actually done. . There is a newspaper office in this 
country, in which the compositors set up from phonogra- 
phic copy; and there is, also, a monthly periodical, which 
many in this room have the pleasure of reading, that is set 
up entirely from phonographic copy (cheers) ; and, if it is 
done in one place, why may it not in another? Iam happy 
to say that I know persons in this town, who are connected 
with the newspaper press, and who are in this room, who 
could set up from phonographic copy much better than 
from the greater part of the long hand copy they get; 
(hear, hear); and I anticipate that even Phonography, 
brief as it is, will, by the daily practice of reporters and 
compositors, be abbreviated to an extent of which we have 
now no conception. I can assure this assembly, that there 
are few of them would be able to read the long-hand manu- 
script from which the compositors now set up, on account 
of the numerous contractions to which the reporters are 
driven in order to lessen their excessive labors. | 

But I must hasten to the other view of the subject, 
namely, the moral advantages of the system. It is on this 
account, especially, that I feel anxious for its spread, and 
endeavour, to the utmost of my power, to urge its impor- 


tance upon the attention i the young, I am no believer 
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in the dogma, that “ ignorance is the mother of devotion ;” 
far otherwise: I have had many years’ experience in the 
moral training of the young, and I have almost invariably 
found that, where young persons have been brought under 
serious impressions, if they have neglected the improve- 
ment of their minds, these impressions have been ‘like the 
morning cloud which appeareth for a little time, and then 
vanisheth away ;” while, on the contrary, if, in connexion 
with a concern for religion, they have begun to improve 
their minds, they have risen in the scale of society, and 
become useful members of the church. I, therefore, re- 
commend Phonography, because I believe it calculated to 
give a disposition for mental culture, and an amount of 
power to attain that object which is known only to those who 
possess it. If we can but induce young persons to take up 
with this study, and continue it till they become perfect, 
they will find themselves in a position to undertake other 
subjects, which, withoutits aid, and the additional strength of 
intellect thus acquired, they would shrink from. (Cheers.) 
Our time, I perceive, is rapidly advancing; I, therefore, 
call upon Mr. Walker to give an exposition of the principles 
of the science, for the benefit of those who may not yet 
have commenced the study of it. 

Mr. Walker then came forward amidst great cheering, 
and called the attention of the audience to the phonographic 
alphabet, which had been furnished with each ticket of 
admizeibo, and proceeded to give a brief but lucid exposi- 
tion of the elements of the system; after which he stated 
that various objections had been made against Phonogra- 
phy, one of which was, that it was a mere system of pot 

ooks. He showed, however, that this was a principle of 
the system, which added much to its brevity, and one which 
had been entirely overlooked by the authors of other sys- 
tems of short hand; that, in Phonography, it was so beau- 
tifully applied, that all its characters were made to hang 
together, so as to sustain the weightiest intellectual feast 
that could be prepared (Much cheering.) Some ere 
even object to its very name—writing 7 sound. hy be 
so anxious for the sound? say they. Is not the sense of 
the first importance? Mr. Chairman, I beg leave to re- 
pudiate this doctrine; it is a very bad one. I maintain 
that, in the matter of reporting, sound is five times better 
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than sense. (Laughter.) All our public speakers give us 
sound in plenty; but how many of them are careful to 
accompany that sound by sense? (Loud laughter.) Now, 
if a reporter secure the sound of a specch, he must, of 
necessity, secure its sense; but if he stop his pen till he 
can recognise the outflow of sense, I fear his report will 

' give little satisfaction. (Prolonged laughter.) But, as it 
would be a waste of time to go over all the foolish quib- 
bles that are brought forward, I shall not detain you longer, 
but give place, that you may hear the opinions of gentlemen 
who have yet to address you. (Cheers.) 

The Chairman next announced Mr. Hanson, who roseand_- 
said :—Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen,—Although | 
I feel a degree of backwardness in attempting to make a | 
speech, yet I rise with pleasure to add my testimony to the 
value of Phonography. I have not long been acquainted 
with this delightful system of writing, but since I have 
commenced the study of it, I have experienced such an 
amount of pleasure as I never before felt in studying any 
other branch of knowledge. It is to me a feast—I may 
say, ‘a feast of fat things;” for when vexed with every 
thing else, and weary, I turn to Phonography with delight, 
and feel quite enlivened. When, in the course of the eve- 
ning, I have almost gone to sleep with reading, I have 
turned to this delightful system of short hand with as much 
vigour as when I arose in the morning. I do not know 
that I can add any stronger testimony to the value of the 
system. Iam studying, perhaps I may say diligently, and 
I do indulge the hope that in a short time I shall be able to 
report any speech or sermon that I hear. I anticipate that 
this system will be, to me, one of the most useful and va- 
luable auxiliaries in the acqnisition of knowledge that, I | 
ever met with, and I doubt not that any one who takes it | 
in hand, will find it to be a powerful auxiliary in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge of any kind; it gives such facilities 
for making extracts, memoranda, and for securing any re- 
marks that we may hear in the course of our daily conver- 
sation or business, and which we should gladly take down 
were it not for the cumbrous long hand, and which, in 
the course of time, will, I hope, become obsolete. (Cheers.) 

Those who don’t know Phonography, will, perhaps, say that 
this is expecting too much. I should have said so myself 
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before I commenced writing the system ; but only examine 
it, and I am sure you will it one of the greatest treats 
youeverenjoyed. There is such beauty in its being based on 
the analysis of sound; everything is according to nature, 
law, and order. (Loud cheers.) 

The Chairman here said that he thought the next ten 
minutes might be —— spent in conversation, and that 
there were many Phonographers present who would be 
happy to exhibit some beauty connected with the system. 
The company then formed themselves into groups, and 
engaged in friendly conversation ; the musicians, in the 
meanwhile, struck up some lively airs. 

Mr. W. H. Dixon, being called upon to address the 
meeting, rose and said :—Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gen- 
tlemen,—I have been requested, at this meeting, togive my 
opinion on the merits of Phonography. Imay say that five 

i weeks ago I had never heard of it but by name, nor was I 
at all aware of the philosophical principles upon which it is 
based. I have not studied the science more than a few hours, 
= I have already written several notes to my friend Mr. 

alker who first brought it under my notice, and I can say 
I felt no difficulty in the acquisition of its principles. It 
is unnecessary, in this place, to attempt to show you the 
desirableness of possessing a shorter method of writing. I 
think all men are becoming perfectly convinced of this. 
Persons, who are ignorant of the existence of Phonography, 
have long since discovered that there are great discrepan- 
cies between the orthoepy and the orthography of our lan- 
guage. Originally, letters were made to represent sounds ; 
but we find that, since Cadmus first taught the Greeks letters, 
the art of writing has been retrograding instead of advancing. 
Those who know any thing of the Greek language, will 
perceive that there is much less difference between its ortho- 
epy and its orthography, than in the English or any other 
modern tongue. 

Taking it for granted, then, that it is desirable we should 
possess a shorter method of communicating our ideas by 
writing than that which we now possess, we come to the 
question, whether Phonography is the best substitute ? 
Within the last 200 years, various systems have been pro- 
pounded in this country, for writing by a shorter method 
than our common long hand. These have been brought 
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forward with various degrees of success ; but they have 

all been found utterly inapplicable to universal use. They 

have got into the hands of very few persons, not more, 
perhaps, than one in every hundred thousand. From what 

I have already learned of Phonography, I can say, that it 

is a system that can be written with ease by any one ; and it 

is upon its universality and conciseness that I ground my 
hopes of its ultimately becoming the vehicle of all written 
communications. When we consider the great improve- 
ments that have been made in mechanical science, it is a 
matter of astonishment that the art of writing, which is the 
principal means of communicating all improvements, should 
so long haveremained stationary. Ibelieve wehave now got 
a universal alphabet. Several great men have endeavoured 
to form one, but they have gone upon a wrong foundation. 
They have not taken appropriate marks to represent the 
sounds of the human voice; they have gone upon the com- 
mon error of adopting the Roman orthography, and merely 
substituting more easily formed characters, and. simplifying 
them as much as they could, and saying, not that such 
signs shall represent such sounds, but that such a combi- 
nation of letters should aeeeee such a word. In Phono- 
graphy, I find there is a philosophical analysis of language, 
and a philosophical arrangement of marks to represent 
speech. As I have already intimated, I cannot say that 
I have carried out the system to any great extent; but, 
from what I have studied of it, I can say, its beauty is 
such, that it carries with it its own recommendation.— 
(Loud cheers.) 

The Chairman rose and said:—As the object of the 
meeting was to spread the science, he would just inform 
the company, that there need not be an individual remain 
without a knowledge of Phonography ; for he doubted not 
that any person, who knew it, would most gladly teach it to 
any who were wishful to learn. He also read a list of Pho-_ 
nographers in Manchester and Salford, who, through the 
medium of the PHonoarapuic Journat, had offered their 
services to correct the lessons of learners; and announced 
the Phonographic society, which met weekly in Manchester, 
consisting of two classes, one for persons who were just 
beginning the study of the science, and the other for those 
more advanced to practise reporting, and advised all that 
could to join it. 
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Mr. Rowbotham rose and said :—Mr. Chairman, I feel 
pretty much in the same predicament on this occasion as 
the worthy Hibernian orator, who declared that his feelin 
were so much overcome, that he could neither tell a speech, 
nor make an anecdote. (Laughter.) _ I think there is one 
peculiarity connected with Phonography, which is that it 
is calculated to unite individuals, who are acquainted with 
it, in a kind of brotherhood. I have never before seen 
any system of such a nature as to call forth those feelings 
of union and pleasure which we see manifested this evening. 
Largue, then, from this, that there are common principles 
in it which tend to attract and interest our own minds, and 
then to give us a desire to impart a knowledge of its beauties 
to others. Some of these have been mentioned this evening, 
particularly with regard to its value in correcting our pre- 
sent cumbrous mode of spelling. I think it of great impor- 
tance that a reform should be introduced here. I had an 
example the other day of its inconvenience. My little boy, 
who isjust beginning to read, came and said to me, ** Father, 
I can spell pray.” ‘Well, let mehearit.” ‘ P,r,a ; isnot 
that it?” I was obliged to tell him that he was wrong; and 
I cannot express to you the extreme disappointment that was 
depicted on his countenance when told that y must be added 
tocomplete the word. ‘Pra, why’ said he, ina low tone. 
The use of this y seemed quite incomprehensible to him. 
I regret this, not only for the disappointment he then met 
with, but, because his confidence is altogether shaken in a 
plying the common elements of speech, as taught by the al- 
phabet. It is, as Sheridan long ago observed, “ People 
must learn English spelling, not by certain principles, and 
then applying them, but by observation and experience.” 

The remarks that have also been made with respect to the 
forms of the letters are such as cause this science to recom- 
mend itself to our understandings, and which call forth 
those feelings of union already referred to, and which give 
encouragement and delight in the pursuit of it. I have 
sometimes thought that we do wrong in confining short hand 
writing to reporting, and to transcribing the composition of 
others ; there is, I think, more advantage to be reaped from 
it in writing our own thoughts. Ido not know much, ex- 
perimentally, about the business of authorship, but I think 
that a writer would sometimes get into such a flow of com- 
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position that he would feel himself greatly trammeled by 
the present mode of writing, and many of the ideas which 
would present themselves to him in a beautiful flow of lan- 
guage, would be lost ere he could give them permanency 
with his pen. And, then, there are those persons, with 
whom some of us can sympathise, who find it difficult to 
make speeches on public occasions; these persons can make = 
moving speeches to imaginary audiences; they can melt, 
and awe, and enrapture; they can affect even the sternness 
of justice, and turn the tide of public affairs at such times ; 
but when they come before a real audience they find them- 
selves something like the man who practised his speech 
before his father’s cabbages (laughter), and when he got up 
to address his audience said “‘ Ladies and gentlemen, you are 
not cabbages.” (Great laughter.) Now, if we can, by 
learning this quick mode of writing, avail ourselves of that 
expansion of thought and intellect which we sometimes enjoy 
in private, and fix it all for our future use, what an advan- 
tage it will be to us! 

The chairman here rose, and said, as the time was not quite 
elapsed, he should be glad to hear an amateur in the science 
give a short address, embodying his views in reference to it ; 
upon which, Mr. Blackburn rose, and said :—He thought 
the subject before them of such importance that he felt it 
a duty, as one anxious for the improvement of his fellow 
creatures, to stand up and state the benefits he had derived 
from it. He had been acquainted with the system since 
September last, when he attended a lecture, delivered by 
Mr. Walker. The illustrations then given, induced him at 
once to commence the study of the system. For about a 
month he had only a copy of the Penny Sheet, and he cor- 
roborated the statements of his friend, Mr. Hanson, with 
respect to the pleasure he derived from the practice of the 
system. He had so far succeeded, that he could now follow 
a moderate speaker; in proof of which, he read part of a 
sermon he had taken down on the previous Sunday, and 
which had been heard by several of the audience, who bore 
testimony to its correctness. 

The chairman said he thought they had sufficient evidence 
of the applicability of Phonography to reporting. He- 
afterwards showed a few illustrations of the absurdity of 
the common mode of spelling, and hoped there was not an 
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individual present who would be content to continue this 
unreasonable and cumbrous mode of writing any longer, 
after having had brought before him such convincing state- 
ments of the practicability of Phonography. 

Mr. Walker being called to the vacated chair, a vote of 
thanks to the chairman, for his able conduct in presiding 
over the apes was carried by acclamation. The com- 
pany, very highly gratified, separated about half-past ten.* 


ADDITIONAL MEMBERS OF THE PHONOGRAPHIC 
CORRESPONDING SOCIETY. 


Mrs. Danny, Derby road, Nottingham. |) Mr. Joun BuckNnat., Rowcroft, Stroud. 

Miss Mac Nair, 5, Eglinton street, || Mr. H. Eocer,t Hertford st., Coventry. 
Glasgow. Mr. Joun Forp, Reporter Office, Derby. 

Miss A. Porter, London road, Leices- Br. J. P. Harpinc, Market place, 
ter. 


Mr. W. Avery, Haresfield, near Pains- |} Mr. or Parry, 70, Bridge street, 
wick, Gloucestershire. Manchester. 
Mr. Rosgat Brown, Messrs.J. Stewart || Mr. Wm. Ropsovse, Ear! st., Coven 
and Co.,, 11, Argyle street, Glasgow. |! Mr. E. D. Rocers, Swaffham, Norfolk. 


Phonographic Entelliqenee, 


To the Editor of the Phonographic Journal. 


“My Dear Brotuer.— When I think of the manner in which Phonogra) ge yh is 
now received in ey place where it is introduced, and compare it 

bate sagen months ago, I am quite ee ae Then, Phon: phy was 
looked upon rather suspicious feelings ; the er classes Seemed 
afraid to touch it. How very different is —— now! No sooner is the 
announcement made that a lecture on the science is to be delivered, than all, 
from the Lape the highest, seem actuated by one common desire to know ‘ 
something of this modern novelty, as they regard it ; and no sooner have they 
heard an explanation than they are anxious to become acquainted with it. 


Phonography is now rapidly  ereotes, e higher classes, and it is 
Poe wha I have Pry py Geog to eamart among Ba When visiting 


interesting, and from the ‘eter a pag am sure they hi ie. 
oe Sees 9 eee great pleasure to us Mo tae torn our pupils to 


Sonudifelly written phonographic note, expressive of the have 

fit in mie the science, thanking us vier our kind attentions, wish- 
happiness and success ; roceeding as it does from a desire 

soe it is certainly pleasing. We 

have had 200 arg in this Haalgpan and poke from the measures that have 
classes after our departure, this 


** Your affectionate brother, 
“ Coventry, April 6th, 1843.” «BEN PITMAN. 
* fi 4 V stomede Report is published as a Bo’ for gratuitous distribution, and An Ak obtained 
at the Institutlon, Bath, or ed rete ag vate « and Sons, London, thi 
Booksellers, the same way as Extracts. orrespomients ‘on this subject ia, the last No. 
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GatrsHEAD.—“ Mr. T. P, Barkas, yesterday evening, delivered a lecture at 
the Mechanics’ Institution, Gateshead, on the new system of Short Hand, 
entitled: Phonography, or Writing by Sound, invented by Mr. Isaac Pitman, of 
Bath. That the lecture was well received, we have good reason to know, the 
applause of the audience having disturbed us while we were preparing to go to 
press with our paper, an evil which, for Mr. Barkas’s sake, we endured with 
due resignation.” —Gateshead Observer, April 8. 


INTRODUCTION OF PHONOGRAPHY INTO BIRMINGHAM BY , 
MESSRS. J. AND B. PITMAN. ’ 
To the Editor of the Phonographic Journal. " 


“My pear Broruer,—Phonography has been very well received in this 
town, indeed beyond all former success. The first lecture was delivered at the 
php are Institution, on Wednesday evening, April 12. The room was 
crowded in every part, and many ladies and gentlemen, who came rather late, 
were obliged to return, there being no room for them. Amore spirited meeting 
we have not witnessed. As usual, the whole went off well; ev one was 
delighted, and many quite overjoyed with the exposition of this brief, beautiful, 
and dang gone method of writing, especially those who had commenced 
learning it previously. There were six ministers of the gospel present, six 
short hand writers, some of them first-rate reporters, and two sten phic 
authors ; one of them was Mr. Harding, author of “ Taylor Tanpeovel a He 
resides in Pirpinghen. ey on the oe beer ete Hv lecture waite . 
us to procure a copy e system, and the ic Copy Book. He 
now studying it, and expressed an intention of pos chy it shortly in America. 

“T have been invited to lecture before “‘ Bishop Ryder's Church Instruction 
Society.” The bills are out, and we have every reason to expect a full and 
interesting meeting. This will be succeeded by the formation of aclass. Other 
lectures and classes at various institutions and schools will follow, for which I 
have already received invitations ; but I must wait till next month before I can 
give you iculars for the Journal. “ Your affectionate brother, 

“ Birmingham ; 17th April, 1843." « JOSEPH PITMAN, 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We thank our correspondent for directing our attention to the inter- 
esting series of articles on Speaking Machines, in the “ Saturday Maga~- 
zine,” for February last: these and similar papers will find a place in the 
Phonographic Journal as soon as we have room. Whoever will compare 
the classification of the sounds and articulations, given in Phonogra~- 
phy, with the theories advanced by the writers quoted in the “ Saturday 
Magazine,” will perceive the manifest superiority of the former for all. 
practical purposes, and also its greater conformity with nature. There 
are many very important facts brought to light by the experiments that 
have been made with the Speaking Machines; we beg to direct the 
attention of our readers to the account of them in the above periodical, 
and for ourselves see no reason to doubt the practicability of construct- 
ing an instrument that shall imitate most accurately both speech and 
songs wat at the same time furnish an accurate scale for the notation 
of sounds. f 


A Phonographic Pen will shortly be prepared, made as steel pens 
generally are; the best metal and workmanship will be selected, in 
order tosecure rapidity and neatness in the writing. 

“The Phonetic Spelling Book” is in the hands of the compositor, and 
will be ready on the 10th inst. See wrapper. 

ERRATUM.—The reader is requested to correct one of the initials of 
Mr. Self’s name, in the March No., p. 25. It should be F. R. Self. 
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REMARKS ON THE ORTHOEPY AND ORTHO- 
GRAPHY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 27,] 


The Royal Academy of Madrid lately regulated the 
Spanish orthography, and rendered it conformable with 
the existing orthoepy. The following are the principal 
alterations :— 

‘¢ The letter q before ua and wo, also before iie and iii, 
changed into c. Ex.: cuanto, cuota, cuestion, cuidar, which 
were formerly written quanto, quota, qiiestion, qiiidar. 

‘¢ The guttural™ a has been changed into j before a, 0, 
and u, and intog before eand i. Ex.: jalapa, gefe, gimio, 
bajo, jugo, which were formerly with x. 

ae tthe a has likewise been changed into an s, whenever 
it precedes a consonant. Ex.: esclusivo, espensas, which 
were formerly written exclusivo, expensas. 

‘‘ The letter z before e and ?, is now substituted by a c. 
Ex.: cenzalo, cirigano, formerly written zenzalo, zirigano.” 
—Del Mar’s Spanish Grammar, pp. 10, 11. 

The reason assigned for the pertinacious rejection of any 
attempt to change the orthography of the English language, 
is, that by adhering to the old orthography, we can more 
readily ascertain the etymology of our anaet This object 
is at best hardly plausible. It has not the weight of a fea- 
ther, when put into the scale against the disadvantage we 


(1). This sound, which is that of j in English, is a palatal, and not 
guttural. 
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experience in our intercourse with foreigners, from the dif- 
ficulty they find in acquiring our pronunciation. 

Dr. Johnson, the great leviathan of lexicography, retained 
the u in governour, and various other words of similar ter- 
mination, wherein it is not sounded, because those words 
are derived from the French gouverneur, &c., &c. ! !—but 
spelled author without the u, because it was derived from 
the Latin auctor !! 

We have no academy, nor any individuals of sufficient 
authority, to introduce, however necessary, any change that 
would be acquiesced in by our writers generally; and, 
therefore, the attempts that have been made to change our 
orthography for the last two hundred years have proved 
abortive.’ Many of them have been sound and rational; 
but others have been so wild and extravagant as to be un- 
worthy of the slightest attention. 

Among the projects presented to the public on this sub- 
ject, some have been carried so far as, in a great degree, 
to amount to the framing of a new language ;—others have 
been calculated to soften and harmonize the language ;— 
and others merely to reject superfluous letters. 

In the first class stands the project of Mr. Neef, ‘the 
Pestalozzian teacher, sent to Philadelphia at the expense of 
the munificent William M’Clure, a Scotchman. 

Somewhat akin to the plan of Neef was that of Dr. 
Thornton. 

Richard Heron’s scheme belonged to the second class. 

William Pelham, Noah Webster, the celebrated lexico- 
grepher, and the late estimable and lamented Thomas 8. 

rimké, belonged to the third. 

There have been various others, probably as many as 
from a dozen to twenty, whom I do not deem it necessary 
to enumerate. 

Mr. Neef proposed in America, that Congress should 
appoint a committee of learned men, who should analyze 
the language, ascertain how many sounds it contains, and 
determine that each sound should have a letter to express 


(1). What could an “ academy” and “ individuals of authority” do, but 
recommend the adoption of Phonotypic spelling, and set the example 
of reform by using it themselves? This, Phonographers are doing 
already with respect to writing ; and as soon as a plan can be matured 
and funds raised to carry out the experiment, it will be done in printing. 
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it! that no sound should have two letters, and no letter two 

sounds ! 

' Afterwards, that a committee of mathematicians should 

devise the most suitable forms of the letters! and that the 
orms should be the same in writing and printing 1 

But Mr. Neef must be allowed to state his plan in his 
own words :—* Bid your legislators take up the all-impor- 
tant subject. Bid them choose a few select but capable 
men}; not those who are by privilege denominated learned, 
but men of sense, who understand your language. Let 
those men, after mature deliberation and examination of the 
business, determine the number of simple, double, and nasal 
sounds, and of simple articulations, which are to be found 
in your idiom. Next, let some of your geometricians dis- 
play their genius, and exert their skill, in contriving an 
adequate number of the most plain, simple, commodious, 
and at the same time easily distinguishable signs or letters, 
to represent all your oral sounds and articulations ; and for 
this purpose let them consult the ingenious art of modern 
stenography.”—Sketch of a Plan and Method of Educa- 
tion, &c., by Joseph Neef: p. 56. 

‘¢ To banish every imperfection from your new creation, 
let your printed and written characters be the same. For 
it is this, their unaccountable difference, which actually 
constitutes one of the most striking incongruities of your 
writing systems.”—Idem, p. 57. 

To the very learned and very practicable plan of this 
profound and enlightened projector, there is one small ob- 
jection; thatis, that it would render all the existing English 
and American literature in a great degree obsolete,” and 
render it necessary to study two languages instead of one. 


[zo BE CONTINUED. ] 


(1). This proposal originated in ignorance of what is distinctly re- 
quired for the two arts. See the observations in the Phonographic 
Journal for May, 1842, with regard to the necessity and expediency of 
having different forms for the writing and printing letters. 


(2). As Phonetic printing gradually supersedes the present bar- 
barous mode, the most important books will be reprinted first, the 
Worp or Gop leading the way, as it did when printing was first in- 
vented. Other works will follow, according to the demand for them, so 
that in one or two generations the change will be effected. The printed 
character now in use will then be a study” for the a i 
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ADDITIONAL MEMBERS OF THE PHONOGRAPHIC 
CORRESPONDING. SOCIETY. 


Established for the purpose of promoting a friendly interchange of ions on the best means of effect- 
ing a Reform in the usual mode of Writing and Printing, and also of Correcting the Lessons of 
Phonographic Students through the post tuitously. Learners are recommended to take their 
Exercises from the Bible, and to write on lines, leaving every other line empty for corrections and 
remarks: a postage stamp must be inclosed. 

Miss S. A. CLuss, 50, North street, Col- ||Mr. Wa. Hirsuey, Hull. 
chester. Mr. H. Howe tt, 8, King Alfred’s place, 

Miss E. N. Lowe, Light house, Leo- Birmingham. . 
minster. ||Mr. Epmunp Hype, Marlborough. 

Mr. J. G. Burrsr, 34, St. John street |F. W. P., Post office, Bristol. 
road, London. Mr. Cuaries G. RicHarpson, 28, Upper 

Mr. Wituiam H. Dixon, Secretary of | Brook street, Chorlton, Manchester. 
the Ancoat’s Lyceum, Manchester. ||Mr. Epwarp Ripeway, 17, Pleasant 

Mr. J. H. Dymonp, Victoria street,|| street, Broughton road, Manchester. 
Bridgewater. Mr. SrerHen Sorp, Wilts and Dorset 

Mr.H.Fry,5, North street, Cheltenham. || Bank, Marlborough. 

Mr. Joun Hanson, 45, North street,||Mr. Joun Stanirortu, Mr. Thos. Stani- 


Cheetham, Manchester. forth, apy eae © near Sheffield. 
Jostan Harcrave, 48, High street, Col-||Mr. Tos. Taytor, Dollar, Scotland. 
chester. 
Ertvacts 


FROM THE EDITOR’S PHONOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE, 


‘* Dear Sir,—Ona former occasion, I informed you that 
I had for several years availed myself of the stenographie 
art in taking down notes of sermons and speeches, and I 
will now state some of the reasons that induced me to learn 
Phonography. 

“On my first perusal of the 8vo. edition of Phonography, 
I saw much to admire in the system; but I conceived that 
two very strong objections might be urged against it, and 
which would render it inapplicable to reporting, namely : 
first, the difficulty of making thick and thin strokes, espe- 
cially with a pencil, and the consequent illegibility of the 
writing; secondly, the liability of confounding the vowels 
with some of the half-sized double consonants, and the double 
consonants with the treble consonants. After further exa- 
mination, the beauty and harmony of the system became 
more apparent, though I imagined it might be improved by 
transposing some of the characters; but I subsequently 
discovered that any such alteration would disarrange the 
general plan, which seemed to be incapable of improvement. 

“‘ Leaving out of consideration the objections before re- 
ferred to, Phonography, when compared with other systems 
of Short hand, appeared to possess the following advantages : 
first, the sound of any word, in any language, could be 
expressed in the most accurate manner without the possibil- 
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ity of being mistaken; secondly, Phonography, even when 
abbreviated to its fullest extent, might be read with compa- 
rative ease ; thirdly, it was briefer than any other system I 
had seen. 

“« Having formed these views of Phonography, I deter- 
mined to test its value by writing it, that being the only 
way of arriving at the truth. I had learned nearly the 
whole of the characters and rules, before I resolved on this 
step; and as I advanced in writing, my favourable opinion 
of the system was strengthened, and my prejudices removed. 

‘© T discovered that my first objection (which I had 
thought was a most weighty one) existed only in my imagi- 
nation. Thick and thin strokes can be made, both with a 
vm and pen, in rapid as well as in slow writing. If I 

ad profited from past experience, I should have known 
this in the first instance. In writing long hand, we find no 
difficulty in varying the thickness of our strokes, whether 
we write an upright or oblique style; indeed, this is done 
almost unconsciously ; and thick and thin strokes may with 
as much ease be made in writing the phonetic characters. 
But even admitting that the thickness of the stroke cannot 
be always made sufficiently clear to distinguish which of 
the two letters it is intended to represent, yet little difficulty 
will occur in reading, because the stroke, whether it be thick 
or thin, can (except in a few cases) represent but one dis- 
tinct articulation, or sound, either flattened or sharpened. 

‘‘ With regard to the second objection, it is sufficient to 
state that the majority of the treble consonants are repre- 
sented by signs as simple as the double consonants ; and if 
care be taken in their formation, they may be readily dis- 
tinguished ; and we ought not to attribute to the system a 
fault which belongs to the phonographer. If the phono- 
grapher should be a clumsy hand, he may write the double 
and treble consonants in full, that is, reduce them to their 
primitives, and the objection would not then apply; but 
short as he would find this method, I am convinced he 
would eventually adopt the abbreviating rules to their utmost 
extent. 

‘¢ The objections to which I have adverted appear very 
plausible, and I have reason to believe that they have been, 
and still are, entertained by many persons who have taken 
only a superficial view of the subject; but that they are 
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untenable is proved from the fact, that I can now follow a 
slow speaker, and afterwards transcribe my notes with the 
greatest ease, although I have had but very little practice in 
reporting. 

“* Great as is the value of Phonography, when applied to 
reporting, it must not be forgotten that, by its aid, our com- 
mon long hand may, in most cases, be dispensed with. I 
now write all my private papers in Phonography, by which 
a very iondtaeeetle saving of time is effected, and on this 
account the science cannot be too highly estimated. 

‘¢ It gives me pleasure to hear that Phonography is spread- 
ing with such rapidity. I have exerted the little influence I 
possess in recommending the science, and I hope my efforts 
have not been altogether in vain. 

“*T inclose a small subscription towards your Phonotypic 
undertaking. “T remain, dear sir, yours truly, 

“ Bedford, 12th January, 1843.” “C.J. 


‘* Dgar Sirn,—That Phonography can be read at any 
distance of time, is certainly true; but I believe this has 
always been considered in reference to careful writing and 
to the Journal, for I haye seen no mention of it respecting 
reports. I have reported sermons for the last eighteen 
months, and formerly transcribed them the day after taking 
them down, but have not done so for the last nine months. 
A few days since, I took up one of my old reporting books 
and transcribed a sermon taken down last July, with as 
much ease as if it had been reported but edie 

“Yours, very truly, 
“ Bristol, 22nd April, 1843.” “PF, E. W. 


* Dear Str,—The study of Phonography carries with it 
an irresistible fascination; no sooner does any one ibe 
of the refreshing stream of truth which runs through every 
part of the science, than he is seized with an insatiable thirst 
for new discoveries. He becomes disgusted with the old 
system of communication, and his imagination takes a peep 
at futurity, and joyfully anticipates the day when the whole 
island, and finally the whole world, must become phonogra- 
phised. ‘ Faithfully yours in the phonographic cause, 

‘Birmingham, 17th May, 1843.” “H. H. 
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Review. 


“THE PHONETIC SPELLING BOOK, 


“ EXHIBITING ALL THE MONOSYLLABLES OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE, UNDER A FOUR-FOLD ARRANGEMENT. 

“ First, as to their vowel sounds in the natural order, &, A, AH, AU, 0, 
00; Secondly, with a terminational arrangement of the consonunts, 
according to the natural order of the letters P, B, T, D, §c.; Thirdly, 
with an initial arrangement of the same kind under the various sub- 
divisions of the words; Fourthly, with respect to the vowels, the ’ 
words are arranged according to the common orthography so far as 
the more important Phonetic classification would permit. I. PITMAN, 
Phonographic Institution, Bath ; 8. BAGSTER and Sons, 15, Pater- 
noster-row, London; Demy 12mo., pp. 24.” 

This book appears to be more capable of accomplishing all 
the purposes of a spelling book than any previously published. 
It does not extend beyond the monosyllables of the language, 
but it includes the whole of these, which we believe has 
never before been attempted in a work of this kind; and 
it is well known that words of one syllable form the chief 
difficulty which children have to overcome in learning Eng- 
lish spelling; we cannot call it, in the true sense of the word, 
orthography, for there is nothing correct or orderly (op40¢) 
about it. 

The plan pursued in the “ Phonetic Spelling Book” is, 
first, to give all the words that contain the sound of z long, 
as in meet, and the different modes of spelling are ex- 
hibited by a judicious classification. First, we have those 
that contain only z, as be, me, &c.; then follows the list of 
words spelled with z and a final e, as glebe, Crete, &c. ; 
next in order is the more numerous class written with Ea, 
as pea, eat, leave, &c.; the next list contains EE, as bee, peep, 
&c.3 then follow the few words that have this same vowel 
sound under the disguise of 1, as pique, clique, &c.; then 
the list containing 18, as siege, piece, kc.; and, lastly, afew 
irregular spellings. 

The subdivisions of the words, placing together all that 
terminate in the same consonant, after the manner of Wal- 
ker’s ‘* Rhyming Dictionary,” will be found interesting to 
children. The bare repetition of words in thisrhyming style, 
will throw a charm over the dry task of learning to spell. 

As a specimen, we give the sixth page of the work. 
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6 FIRST VOWEL E 1 
Zz stream deed 
ease scream creed 
please ream feed 
tease N seed 
grease bean speed 
(Verb.) dean steed 
lease, clean reed 
EELS fee rssh, RRM 
eal nee 
en 
‘a large ing net, 
label written also seine, beech 
mean 
L breech 
peal speech 
teal EE screech 
deal bee leech 
veal tree K 
seal ee cheek 
steal pronounced jee, a} creek 
real shone”. | Greek 
meal glee seek 
neal fee sleek 
heal flee leek 
R free meek 
ear three reek 
blear thee F 
tear see beef 
dear spree reef 
drear lee Vv 
clear knee sleeve 
gear P reeve, 

g as in geese. peep a steward, as in 
fear deep steward or officer] 
sear keep of a borough. 
spear creep 5) 
smear steep beeves, 4 
shear sleep ae 
rear sheep 7H 
near T teeth 
hear beet TH 

rd feet seethe 
beard fleet A 

M greet geese 
beam street pes 
bream, sleet Greece 

o sheet fleece 

team leet, rc 
dream a law day. lées 
cream meet artes, sediment. 
gleam D at 
seam bleed cheese 
steam breed = 
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breeze 
freeze 
sneeze 
L 
eel 
peel 
keel 
feel 
steel 
kneel 
reel 
heel 
R 
er 
er 
deer 
cheer 
jeer 
fleer 
veer 
seer 
steer 
sneer 
sheer 
leer, 
to look with a 
forced 
countenance, 
meer, 

a lake, sometimes; 
spelled mere. 
M 

teem 
deem 
seem 
N 
e’en, 
a contraction of 
even. 
keen 
gleen, 
to shine. 
green 
seen 
spleen 
screen 


sheen, 
brightness. 


uel 
pique 
clique 
shire 
disme, 

a tenth. 


Origina 


field 
shield 
R 
pier 
bier 
tier 
rs 
pierce 
fierce 


Trregular 
Words. 
seize 
ceil 
key 
a pitty spelled 
also dea, 
quay, 
pronounced kee, a 


place at which to 
unload ships and 
boats. 


rom 
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It will be seen that the author has given the peerings of 
such words as children are not likely to hear in the daily 
conversation of their friends and associates, and he recom- 
mends, that, to the other words, the children should attach 
their own definitions (subject, of course, to the teacher’s 
correction) either in writing out the columns of words, or 
in repeating them in class. 

Next to the long z, comes the true short sound of the 
game vowel, as heard in pip, dip, &c., which is the quick 
utterance of peep, deep, &c. The same mode of classifica- 
tion is pursued throughout the other simple vowels, a, au, 
AU, 0, 00; the double vowels 1, 01, ov; YE, YA, YAH, YAU, 
YO, YOO; WE, WA, WAH, WAU, WO, woo; and the treble vowels 
WI, Wow. 

Under the 6th dong vowel, we observe, a list of eleven 
words ending in ook, as book, look, &c., which we think 
are generally pronounced with the short sound of the vowel. 
Some ortheopists mark them with 00, and others with 60; 
the latter is our own pronunciation. The spread of Phonetic 
Writing will soon determine the sound of these and all 
other words, about which our dictionaries differ. 

We believe that teachers will find this work an important 
auxiliary in their labours, and with the following extracts 
from the preface, beg to recommend it to their notice and 
adoption, as a valuable addition to school literature. Other 
and higher objects than the learning to spell are contemplated 
by the publication, and appear likely to be realised, but on 
these we have not room to dwell. 

“ The compiler of the present work contemplates three important uses in its 
publication :— 

“ First: To aid the eye and the memory of the child in becoming acquainted 
with the usual mode of spelling the most common words. 

“ Secondly: To furnish the student in Phonography with lists of words for 
practice, arranged according to their vowel and consonant sounds. 

“ Thirdly : To assist in the introduction of Phonetic Printing, by pointing out 
the manner in which words ought to be spelled. 

“ The Phonetic Spelling Book exhibits the anomalies of our orthography in 
all their deformity. We have above fifty methods of spelling the sia long vowels, 
thirty of which are found in numerous classes of words, and twenty in words 
too few to be considered a class, and which are in the following pages placed 
as Irregulars. In addition to this, all the short vowels, except No. 3, are repre- 
sented to the eye in the common spelling by letters different from those which 
are used for the corresponding long vowels. This is the case with respect to the 
most frequent spelling of each short vowel ; and besides this great absurdity, 
there are also twenty small classes of words, or single words, containing short 
vowels, written with still different modes of spelling. These also are classed 
as Irregulars. 


** The detestable confusion in which our printed language now appears, not- 
withstanding the uniformity in error to which we have attained in our ortho- 
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graphy, might be shown in a variety of ways, but, perhaps, not more concisel, 
or more effectually than by the statement of one fact, brought to light by this 
little work and Phonography. Our monosyllables, the basis of the language, are 
about 3,200; of these, only thirty-five are composed, as to their sounds, of the 
letters by which they are spelled! These are such simple words as be, no, post, 
bolt, sold, ford, ton,* kind, &c. Of words, above one syllable, which may be reck- 
oned at 30,000, it is believed there are not so many as thirty whose letters when 
ronounced consecutively, compose the words! In the former case we speak 
‘rom experiment, and in the latter from extensive observation; and from a 
painful conviction of the evils of the present mode of printing, arising from 
twelve years’ experience in teaching, we hesitate not to avow our determined 
hostility to ‘ that hateful and pernicious idol of pedants, miscalled Orthography,’ 
and hope to live to see the day ‘ when this opprobrium of language wi 
despised, as it ought to be.’ 

“ That this mass of error, with the numerous train of evils therewith associ- 
ated, may be swept away Ld the introduction of Phonetic Printing, is the object 
of our unceasing desire and unwearied efforts.’’ 

# The vowel in this word is short. 


Whonoqraphte Lntelligence. 


EXTENSIVE SPREAD OF PHONOGRAPHY IN BIRMINGHAM. 


The labours of Messrs. Joseph and Ben Pitman in Birmingham during the 
past month have been crowned with an extraordinary measure of success. Al- 
ready (May 20th,) twelve interesting lectures have been delivered to various 
literary and religious societies, and classes formed for learning the science. 
The excitement of the public mind on this subject in that populous town it 
seems impossible adequately to describe. Every lecture has been crowded, and 
in two instances the press outside after the room was full was so great, and the 
desire to hear the truth of writing so intense, that the doors were burst open. 
The number of ladies and gentlemen now receiving a course of lessons is about 
150; but the number of persons learning in the town cannot be less than 500. 
Cases have come to our knowledge, of ten or twenty persons having formed 
themselves into a class for learning. At this early period of Messrs. Pitmans’ 
stay in the town, we cannot give so full an account of their proceedings as our 
readers will, perhaps, expect. 


From a vast number of newspaper notices we select the following :— 


* PHoNoGRAPHY.—The excitement which has been caused 4 the introduction 
of Phonography into Birmingham is quite a sufficient proof that the public are 
awake to the advantages and use of this valuable science. Mr. Pitman, ever 
willing to give all an opportunity of judging for themselves, has brought the 
science before the notice of the public by the delivery of lectures. So great has 

been the desire to hear these elucidations, that the two lectures which have 
taken place during the last week, although attended by highly respectable audi- 
ences, have been crowded to excess. At the lecture, on Friday evening, deli- 
vered to the members and friends of the St. ~ Church Instruction Society, 

vast numbers were unable to gain admission. After the lecture, which passed 

off with great spirit, some very able and complimentary remarks were made by 

the Rey. J. C. Barrett, who spoke in the highest terms of the correctness, order, - 
and be paeing d of this beautiful science, and was so far satisfied, that he himself 
should most happily become a pupil of Mr. Pitman’s, and most earnestly would.» 
he advise all who were anxious to facilitate their mental improvement, to em- — 
brace the present excellent opportunity. At the close, great numbers remained 

to purchase the works on Phonography, and enter their names as members, 
either of the select or public classes, formed in connection with that institution.” 
—Birmingham Gazette, May 1. 


“ PHonocrapuy.+On Friday evening, Mr. Pitman delivered a lecture on this 
interesting and useful science to the members and friends of the Cherry Street 
Wesleyan Chapel, in the School room, Cherry street. This is the tenth public 
lecture given by Mr. P. to different societies in this town. Such was the desire on 
the part of our Wesleyan friends to hear an elucidation of Phonography, that, 
long before the commencement of the lecture, the room was crowded to excess ; 
and so great was the number who were unable to gain admission at eight o’clock, 
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the time at which the lecture was announced to commence, that Mr. P.had some 
difficulty in making his way through the crowd to the lecture room. It so hap- 
pened that a Mr. Barkas, a gentleman who has devoted much of his time to the 
dissemination of Phonography in the north of England, was present with Mr. 
Pitman, and being himself unable to obtain admission, it was proposed that 
another lecture should be delivered by this gentleman, in the lower room, to 
those who could not be admitted to Mr. Pitman’s lecture. With this proposal 
Mr. Barkas felt most happy in complying. At the close of Mr. Pitman’s lecture, 
Dr. Melson proposed a vote of thanks, which was seconded by Mr. H. H. Howell, 
who spoke in high terms of the order, simplicity, and use of this science; it was 
carried unanimously. The Rey. E. Walker passed ahigh eulogium on Mr. Pit- 
man, for the liberal spirit with which he has introduced the science to the notice of 
their own as well as other societies in Birmingham, and sincerely hoped that it 
would meet with that general respect and adoption which it so richly deserves.” 
— Birmingham Gazette, May 15. 


In the last No. of the Journal, it was stated that Mr. Harding, the author 
of “ Taylor Improved,” expressed an intention of teaching Phonography in 
America. We find that it was a misunderstanding of his expression, that it 
would be well if either Mr. Joseph or Ben Pitman would go there and spread it, 
and the other stay in England. We are sorry, but not disappointed, to find that 
after an examination of Phonography, Mr. Harding still prefers “ the child of 
his youth;” and maintains that “ the old systems are preferable to the new” ! ! 


COLCHESTER PHONOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 


To the Editor of the Phonotypie Journal. 


« Dear Sir,—Although no public lectures on Phonography have been delivered. 
in Colchester, a flourishing little society has been formed. Classes are estab- 
lished for learners, a depdt for the sale of phonographic works has been opened, 
and from eighty to a hundred copies of the system sold, and the demand is 
rapidly increasing. Through the kindness of one of our members, the society 
has the use of a convenient room one evening in the week, free of expense ; 
it is at the depdt, Mr. Rist's, North Hill, Two meetings are held weekly. 

« The first object of the society is, to diffuse a thorough practical knowledge 
of Phonography amongst its members ; for this purpose a class has been formed 
of those who have, with a little assistance, filled up the Copy Book, and thus 
become pretty familiar with the characters. Its meetings are held every Frida: 
evening, exclusively for practice ; a class leader is appointed, and we proc 
in the same manner as the Nottingham Society (see Journal for April, pagie 46). 
Although this class has but recently commenced, it is very encouraging to see 
the progress already made by some of the members. 

“The society's meetings are held every Tuesday evening, when all persons 
are invited to attend. The time is generally spent in examining and correcting 
lessons, reading the Journal, and in conversing on our success and cheering 
prospects. At these meetings we have had a little opposition from stenogra- 
phers ; but on comparing their system, whatever it may be, with Phonography, 
the superiority of the latter becomes strikingly evident. We now have several 
in the society who have practised stenography three or four years, and with 
some success ; but after examining Phonography, are so convinced of its prac- 
ticability for reporting, and its usefulness as a universal system of writing, that 
they have thrown their old systems entirely aside, and are practising Phono- 
graphy in earnest. 

“The society commenced in March last with 11 members; it now numbers 
about 20. A reporters’ class will soon be formed, which will make it altogether 
a very interesting little society. Many are learning the science in private, 
including clergymen, schoolmasters, and others ; and we hope it will soon be 

taught in the public schools in the town. 

« We doubt not that our success, though but little, compared with what we 
anticipate, will induce other friends to persevere in spreading abroad a know- 
ledge of this useful science. We find that by making a proper use of the various 
Extracts and Introductions with which you have so kindly favored us, great 
interest is excited, and many have been induced to commence the study simply 
from reading one of them, and are now zealous adyocates. By means of these 
Introductions and Extracts, we have succeeded in introducing the science into 
Brightlingsea (a village a few miles from Colchester). Several Systems have 
since been sent for. - 

‘<1 would remind your readers that, three or four months ago, only one besides 
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myself and brother knew anything of the science in this neighbourhood. How 
different is the case now ! 
«I am, dear sir, yours truly, 


“ Colchester May lith, 1843.” “ H. S. CLUBB, Secretary. 
BRIDGEWATER. 
To the Editor of the Phonographic Journal. 


« Dear Sir,—My labors and pupils increase daily, and their progress is won- 
derful. A person came to me the other day to inquire if I did not know some- 
thing of Keon ged because he wished to become acquainted with a good 
system of short hand. I found on br ry Gongs he had been writing ‘ Harding's’ 
system for about three years. I asked him how he liked Harding's ; he said, 
«I cannot read it after I have written it.’ I explained the system of Phono- 
graphy, and read a page of the Journal to him; he yee his surprise, 
when he saw the beauty and harmony of the system, and how perfectly easy 
it was to be read. I then requested him to ite some words in his system, 
which he did, and I wrote the same words in Phonography, and he was quite 
delighted to see the brevity of the system. We wrote a great many in 
this way, merely to test its had and on the whole, we found that he made 
exactly as many again signs asI did; this made him more alive to Phonography 
than ever, and re he left me, he said he would never write a word more in 
Harding’s system, but would commence Phonography at once, for he confessed 
that he saw it was just the thing he wanted. 

“ Phonography is more talked of than ever it has been in this place I have 
to day given an order for several copies of the system, and they are all bespoke. 
I meet a class twice a week for the purpose of giving lessons, and I intend very 
soon to form a Reporting Society. « T am, dear sir, yours truly, 

“« Bridgewater, May 13, 1843.” “J.H. D. 


NOTTINGHAM PHONOGRAPHIC FESTIVAL. 


Phonographers, and all who desire to further the cause of Phonetic bees | 
and Printing, in Nottingham and the adjacent counties, are respectfully in! 

that a Phonographic Festival will be held in the ee Rooms, N ‘ham, 
on Whit-Tuesday, June 6th, on which occasion Mr. Isaac Pitman, of Bath, 
Messrs. Joseph and Ben Pitman, from Birmingham, together with gentlemen 
from Bristol, Manchester, &c., have kindly consented to be present. Tea will be 
prepared at five o’clock. During the evening, addresses on Phonography, and 
on the best means of diffusing it throughout the country, will be delivered; a select 
band will also be in attendance. The meeting will conclude about nine o’clock. 
Tickets, Is. 6d. each, may be obtained from the Nottingham booksellers, or from 
the members of the committee, whose names appear on the bills. Those friends 
who reside out of Nottingham, and can conveniently attend the festival, are 
requested to make immediate application for tickets to the secretary, Mr. Thomas 
Stevenson, 23, Parliament street Upper, Nottingham. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Puaonocrapuic Pen.—We have tried several specimens of the best 
steel pens, with the intention of keeping a good one on sale as a Phono- 
graphic Pen ; but as we find that none of them are equal to a quill for 
swift writing, and as the announcement of a phonographic pen would im- 
ply a preference for it rather than for a quill, we shall not add this article 
to the list of phonographic stationery. Phonographers who are unable to 
mend pens, may select the finest steel pens that are to be procured. 
Gillott’s best are very good for the purpose. 

We beg to remind members of the Corresponding Society of the rnle 
to inclose a stamp when addressing any other member and desiring a reply, 
except in the case of friends, who may mutually agree each to pay his own 
postage. 
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PHONOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDING SOCIETY. 


(Established for the purpose of promoting a friendly interchange of opinions on the best means of effect- 
ing a Reform in the usual mode of Writing and Printing, and also of Correcting the Lessons of 
Phonographic Students, through the post, gratuitously. Learners are recommended to take their 
Exercises from the Bible, and tO write on lines, leaving every other line empty for corrections and 
remarks: a postage stamp must be inclosed.] 


Miss Lucy Woop, 102, Grosvenor street, || Corporal James Sree, Roval Sappers 
Birmingham. and Miners, Ordnance Map Office, 

Mr. Ricup. Davies, Jun. Military road,|) Southampton. 
Colchester. Mr. 8. Tgep, Mint, Exeter. 

Mr. Geo. Puatr, 13, Paddington, Pen-| Mr. Joun Wautis Mason, Dispensary, 
dleton, Manchester. |_ Union street, Birmingham. 

Mr. Epwop. Ripeway, 17, Milk street,|) Mr.W.G. WuiTeHouss, 16, Smith street, 
Sheffield. . | Birmingham. 

Mr. Cuas. Rog, New street, Coventry.| Mr.S. H. Wicc, New Walk, Leicester. 


ALTERATIONS IN ADDRESSES OF MEMBERS, 


Mr. T. STEVENSON, 23, Parliament street | Mr. W. G. Warp, Stapleford, near 
Upper, Nottingham. Nottingham. 


HINTS TO YOUNG PHONOGRAPHERS. 


To forma good style of writing, it is necessary to remem- 
ber the following rules :— 

Let every full-sized character be made of an equal size; 
the half-sized letters exactly one-half; and the small double 
and treble vowels very small, that they may not clash with 
the half-sized consonants. 

Let the thin strokes be made very light, and the thick 
strokes not too heavy. Keep the letters, ¢, d, th, s, z, &c., 
perpendicular ; and if the letters p, ch, f, sh, l, r, lean 
exactly 45 degrees, the writing will look elegant, and your 
friends will be able to read it much faster than they read 
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long hand. Such combinations as—I have, I have not, I 
have been, I have had, I am not, I cannot, I am sure, You 
may, It will be, As soon as possible, You will have, &c., 
(see “‘ Reporter’s Book,”) may be used in letter-writing to 
great advantage, for these phrases are read with the same 
ease as single words. 

Let it be your aim daily to write phonographically rather 
than stenographically. Aim at order and elegance in letter 
writing, before you think of reporting. 

By steadily practising one hour per day, you may in six 
or nine months report a moderate speaker verbatim; this is 
no slight mental and manual acquisition. The reporting 
profession has hitherto been confined to a few individuals, 
the majority of whom make use of a contracted long hand, 
and trust to their memories for the rest, rather than burden 
themselves with the systems of short hand in the old school. 
Phonographic reporters are now rising up in every place 
were the science is known, and the expectation is not at all 
animprobable one, that the youth of the present day will live 
to see in this country as many persons capable of writing 
verbatim from the lips of a speaker, as there are at present 

ood long hand writers. e are continually hearing of 

honographic pupils being able to follow a speaker, and 
lately had the pleasure of reading in the Patriot news- 
paper, a report of a meeting on the subject of the Factories’ 

ducation Bill, now under the consideration of government, 
that occupied seven columns, and was taken down verbatim 
in Phonography by a gentleman, residing in the town of 
Frome, where the meeting was held. 


ON TEACHING PHONOGRAPHY. 
To the Editor of the Phonotypic Journal. 


My Dear Brorner—We are often receiving communi- 
cations from members of the Corresponding Society and 
other phonographers, requesting a little advice as to the best 
mode of teaching Phonography, both in class and to their 
friends privately ; and as you particularly wish that some 
communication on this subject should appear in the Journal, 
for the benefit of all, I have great pleasure in offering the 
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following observations respecting it, and which are the result 
of much experience. 

It is an exceedingly difficult thing to give advice on such 
a subject as this, because classes and individuals differ so 
much in mental capacity. The general principle by which 
we are governed in teaching is, to give our pupils instruc- 
tion just as fast as they are capable of receiving it; this, 
of course, renders it impossible to lay down any rule for 
all cases; still, there are certain plans, which, if adopted by 
the teacher, would lessen his labor, and facilitate the acqui- 
sition of the science by the pupil; and, what is of more 
importance, the lessons would be a source of great pleasure 
to both parties. But, before entering upon the detail, let 
it be impressed upon the mind of the teacher, that, to be 
successful, he must render his instruction PLEasine to his 
pupils. Phonography, in the hands of some teachers, may 
appear dry and uninteresting, while, in the hands of others, 
it may be rendered one of the most delightful and interest- 
ing studies imaginable. The progress of the pupils will, 
therefore, depend mainly upon the tact of the teacher, and 
this depends, ina great measure, upon his giving the instruc- 
tionGrapuatty. For my ownand the reader’s convenience, 
I will throw my remarks into the didactic style. 


DIRECTIONS FOR TEACHING PHONOGRAPHY, 
Addressed to Teachers. 


Each pupil must be provided with a copy of the System, 
Exercises, and Copy-book, also a blank Exercise Book for 
practice. Before coming to receive his first lesson, he 
should have acquired, by himself, a tolerably perfect know- 
ledge of the simple alphabet. The course of lessons may 
be prefaced by a few interesting remarks, relative to the 
nature of the science, its truth, and its advantages: the pu- 
pils’ minds will thus be prepared for receiving it with affec- 
tion, and whatever is received with delight is easily under- 
stood. 

Commence your instruction by repeating the simple con- 
sonants two or three times, then the semivocals, then the 
liquids, and lastly, the nasals. After this, go through the 
whole list without stopping; it may be repeated till the 
pupils know all the letters in their natural order without 
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looking at the book.* Your next object must be to makethe 
class well acquainted with the signs, which may be best done 
in this manner. Let the whole class go through the alpha- 
bet, repeating the sounds, and at the same time making the 
signs upon the table, or in the air, with their fore-fingers. 
They should make the characters a foot in length; the 
alphabet may be repeated in this way two or three times.+ 
Let this exercise, as well as all others, be interspersed with 
remarks on the correct forms of the letters, &c. After 
this, you may desire them to make, in the same manner, such 
letters as you shall repeat, and as fast as you name them. 
A quarter of an hour’s close practice in this way will al- 
most teach them their simple alphabet, even if they had but 
a slight idea of it before. 

Then go through a course of exercises with the single 
long vowels, the whole class first repeating the sounds, then, 
in addition, making the marks with their fingers, placing 


* It would, perhaps, add to the interest of this part of the lesson, if 
the teacher were to point out the fact, that the letters of each class are 
arranged consecutively in accordance with the situation of the organs 
by which they are articulated, beginning with the lips, then taking the 
teeth, next the palate, and lastly the throat. Thus, in the mutes, p, b, 
are made with the lips; t, d, with the teeth, or rather with the tip of 
the tongue against the roots of the upper teeth; ch, 7, with the palate ; 
and k, g, with the throat. In the semivocals,/, v, are formed by pressing 
the under dip against the upper teeth; ¢h, TH, with the tongue between 
the teeth ; 8,2, with the teeth almost close; and sh, zh, with the palate. 
The pupil may also be made acquainted with the fact, that there is a 
pair of throat letters of this class, which we express thus, kh, gh; but 
as they are heard only in foreign languages, the signs are left out of the 
simple alphabet for the English tongue. The liquid / is made by striking 
the tongue against the palate; and r, by causing it to jar against it 
while the breath is propelled from the throat to the mouth. The nasal 
m is produced at the lips; n, at the teeth; ng,at the throat. Thus, in 
every class of letters, if the pupil will observe what organs he uses, he 
will find that, in pronouncing the letters in natural order, he is merely 
using the organs as they are situated in his mouth, beginning with the 
outside, the dips, and advancing by degrees to the back part, the throat. 


+ An acquaintance with the organization by which each letter is pro- 
duced, as given in the preceding note, will greatly assist the pupils here 
in remembering the signs, when it is pointed out to them; that, with 
respect to the mutes and semivocals, every labial letter slopes to the left ; 
dentals are upright ; palatals slope to the right; and gutturals are hori- 
zontal. This principle is also observed with respect to the palatal /, 
which slopes to the right ; as does also the additional character that is 
given to ras an upstroke. The nasals, m, m, and ng, are horizontal 
curves, m being struck over, nm under, and ng take the heavy form of n. 
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them, in triplets, to the letter ¢, the three dots to one t, and 
three short strokes to another ¢. After this give the class 
five minutes more practice with the consonants, by joining 
them together. First take the simplest combinations, such 
as tm, th, kt, nt, mn, nm, §c., frequently requesting them 
to make the character again, and again, and again. 

Now desire your pupils to open their blank Exercise 
Books, made of ruled paper, and commence anew with 
the consonants, by directing them to make the signs in their 
books as you repeat the sounds, which you will do very 
slowly. When you have named a certain character to be 
written, let every pupil keep on — it till another is given 
out, making as many as he can, so that they be done well ; 
and while writing any character, he should name it to him- 
self, to impress it upon his memory. All hurry and rapid 
writing must be avoided. This last named mode of prac- 
tice is of vast importance, and you will do well to make use 
of it in the first three or four lessons, whenever the class is 
writing. It gives the more forward pupils an opportunity | 
of writing as much as they like, and accustoms them toa 
quick style; and, what'is of more importance in a large 
class, it prevents all noise, because every one is hard at ere 
In practising your pupils upon the single consonants, let 
them make them in the order in which they are given in 
Phonography, then exercise them by dictating indiscrimi- 
nately, then join them as mentioned before. 

Now introduce the vowels, in this manner: request the 
class to make the letter ¢, and after it to place the first 

, dot, asking them what word it makes; then make another 
t, after it place the second dot, the pupil naming the word 
thus produced ; then write the third vowel. Go through the 
six vowels with this consonant; then do the same with the 
letters p, m, &c. After this the class may commence writing 
single words. Request them to make the letters ¢, m, join- 
ing them together, and after the ¢ to place the first dot, the 
pupils naming the word. Then write the same consonants, 
and desire the class to insert the second vowel, again asking 
them the word. A great many very simple words may be 
written in the same manner. This will be sufficient for the 
FIRST LESSON, namely, to make them thoroughly acquainted 
with the simplealphabet, and the manner in which easy words 
are written. Before the class is broken up, set the pupils 
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a lesson for practice at home; as, for instance, to fill the 
first page of the Copy Book,* write out in the blank Exercise 
Book, the 8th page of the Copy Book, and learn the arbitrary 
words of the simple consonants; as, P, upon, &e. 

Let the sEconD LEsson commence by repeating, once or 
twice, the simple consonants and vowels, making the signs 
upon the table as at the first. Then practise with the con- 
sonants about five minutes, making them indiscriminately ; 
join them, and write a few simple words. If your pupils 
should be still unacquainted with any of the single conso- 
nants or vowels, go through the previous lesson again, rather 
than enter upon this beforethey are qualified to understand it. 

The short vowels may now be introduced. This is found 
by experience to be a very difficult lesson for some pupils to 
understand. They cannot at first distinguish the sounds of 
the simple short vowels, and are slow to believe that the 
same vowel is heard in the words peat and pit, with this 
difference only, that in one word it is long and in the other 
short. Simplify the subject therefore as much as possible, 
in some such manner as this. ‘‘ You now have a thorough 
knowledge of the simple vowels; there are certain words 
in our language in which these sounds are heard much 
shorter, as in the words nought, not, caught, cot, &e.” You 
will then do well to desire the class to pronounce these words, 
and ask them in which word the short and in which the lon 
vowel is heard. Give other examples on the 4th long an 
short vowel ; we select this because it is the simplest to be 
understood, on account of the openness of itssound. Then 
dictate pairs of words containing the other vowels, such as, 
beat, bit; mate, met; Ma, mat; sought, sot; boat, but ; 
loom, look, &e. You must be careful not to proceed too fast 
here. These simple short vowels are with some persons a 
great difficulty. If, after all your endeavours, you perceive 
that they cannot fully understand them, choose only the 
simplest illustrations, and at some future time during the 
lesson touch upon it again. 

* A new edition of the Copy Book is under hand, on an improved 
plan, the lessons being printed for the pupil, with directions for him to 
copy them into a blank exercise book, instead of the copy book being 
interleaved with ruled paper. With the new edition, therefore, the 
above recommendation will be understood thus, that the pupil will copy 


out the first page of the copy book, consisting of the consonants, into 
his blank exercise book. 
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At this period of the second lesson, introduce the names 
of the double consonants, the class repeating them after you, 
and looking at them in their books. Then give them the 
double vowels, i, oi, and ou, to be written several times 
to the letter ¢, and other consonants. Words should then 
be given in which these vowels are heard; first, examples 
in which the ¢ is heard, then words containing the oz, and, 
lastly, some containing the ou. At this stage of the pupils’ 
progress, it will be a good exercise for them to read the 
eighth page of the Copy-Book, first pronouncing the word, 
then spelling it. It is, of course, to be understood that the 
exercises are to be read by the whole class together. This, 
with other similar exercises, will form the sEconp lesson. 
Another lesson will be set for the class to prepare before the 
next meeting, such as reading and writing the words on the 
fourth page of the new Exercises, and similar ones selected 
by themselves. 

Commence the turrp lesson by reading from the Exercise 
Book, beginning with the first page. Read pitogener Ps ty 
ch, k; b, d, j, g, &e. ; but there is no necessity for reading 
every line, as it would be a waste of time at this stage of 
the pupils’ progress. Now may be introduced the principle 
on which the double vowels and double consonants are 
forined from the single ones; the fifth page of the Exercise 
Book must here be read and copied. After this, the class 
should commence reading the simple sentences in page 6, 
spending about a quarter of an hour in it. The pupils may 
then, from the teacher’s dictation, write some portion of 
them, adopting the plan before named with respect to the 
learning of the letters. Suppose, for instance, the sentence 
is, ‘¢ Praise the Lord, for he is good;” the teacher will not 
read the whole of this at once, but give one word at a time. 
Desire all to write it as many times as they can, taking care 
to do it well. While the class is writing, make remarksas 
to the shape and size of the characters; such as placing the 
vowels, when written by themselves, in their several places, 
at the top, in the middle, or on the line; and the half-sized 
and horizontal consonants either above or on the line, ac- 
cording to the rule laid down in the system. Allow sufli- 
cient time for the most forward to write each word three or 
four times, during which the dullest will most likely have 
written it once. 
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From these remarks, you will see one of our modes of 
conducting a class through their first exercises; but every 
teacher will doubtless have plans of his own, and which he 
thinks are very good. The only criterion of the efficiency 
of any plan is this: If the class is kept fully employed, 
and an interest in the science kept up, and every one pleased, 
satisfied, and instructed, it is a good one. If this is not the 
case, the teacher may rest assured that he has something 
yet to learn. 

I have mentioned the mode of proceeding for the first 
three lessons only ; after the class is well grounded in the 
ae of the science, the remainder of the course of 

essons (which generally consists of seven) will be spent in 
reading the Exercises, writing, and explaining different parts 
of the system, just as fast as the class needs such an expla- 
nation. There are many little incidents whereby a class 
may be interested, which the sagacious teacher will not fail 
to discover as he proceeds in his delightful work. It may 
be observed, that the plan which is here recommended for 
a class, will also do for a private pupil. BEN. 


Ertracts 


FROM THE EDITOR’S PHONOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE, 


“ My Dear Srr,—When I observe the present agitation 
of the public mind in Nottingham, relative to the principles 
on which the science of Phonography is based, I cannot 
but come to the conclusion that a period fraught with all 
the blessings which knowledge of every kind is calculated 
to impart, is at hand; a time when intercourse between 
persons living in distant places shall be equally sure and 
concise as it is between the inhabitants of one house ;— 
when the indulgence of the social affections, through the 
medium of written communications, shall be characterized 
by that precision which conversation alone is now thought 
to possess. With respect to both writing and printing, a 
great light has dawned upon the world. Phonography will 
at length be appreciated by the people as a universal mode 
of communication, and the only true representative of spo- 
ken language. 

“I am just thinking, and at the same time smiling, at 
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the remark you made when I first mentioned our intention 
to get up a Phonographic Festival; it was this, ‘I only 
wish that your Whitsuntide Festival may turn out to be a 
reality.’ Has it not proved a reality ? 

‘¢ During the past week, many of the friends who attended 
the meeting, have made application to me and several of the 
other Nottingham phonographers, for the purpose of com- 
mencing the study of the science as early as possible; and 
it is a most besape i fact, that the more intelligent part of 
the young men of the town have already begun the system, 
with a determination to spread a knowledge of its beauties 
far and wide. Can we allow the good seed, which has been 
cast into good ground, to perish through want of attention ? 
Can we suffer the strenuous exertions of yourself, brothers, 
and friends, during your short stay in Nottingham, to fall 
short of their object? No! while we possess the advanta- 

es peculiar to this delightful acquisition, our labour, our 
aes time, and utmost energies are at the services of our 
fellow-townsmen on all occasions ; and I am happy to be 
able to state, that our prospects are of a most encouraging 
nature. 

‘¢ The success which has attended our united exertions in 
Nottingham, with regard to the Phonographic Festival, is 
a powerful inducement to the phonographers of other towns 
to follow the example. I would say to them: Go on, until 
you are in numbers strong enough to announce a public 
demonstration to celebrate the triumph of Phonography. 
A few more festivals, and we shall see the desire of our 
hearts—the application of types to represent the sounds of 
the human voice, and their general adoption in the dissemi- 
nation of knowledge throughout the world; with which 
will necessarily be connected the emancipation of children 
from the soul-withering bondage imposed upon them and 
their teachers by the common systems of reading and writing. 

“From the profits of the Festival, the Committee are 
enabled to establish a Phonographic Institution in the town 
for the instruction of self-supporting classes, and also to 
poet £2 to the fund for the purchase of a phonotypic 

ount, of which I beg your acceptance. 
“ T remain, my dear sir, 
“Yours very truly in the good cause, 
“ Nottingham, 11th June, 1843.” ¢T..85 
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Phonographic Entelligence. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Amen “tg has never before met with so cordial a reception in any placeas in 
Birmingham. This is to be attributed partly to the zeal by which both teachers 
and learners have been actuated in spreading the science, but chiefly to the 
earnestness with which it has been taken up by the various religious societies 
in the town. After the delivery of the first public lecture at the Philosophical 
Institution, applications were made to Messrs. J. and B. Pitman, for the deli- 
very of lectures on the science at the different literary and religious Institutions 
in the town. These were most willingly complied with ; and already pene 
hy has been thus publicly expounded to the congregations and societies of th 
Establishea Church, Independent, Wesleyan, Unitarian, and Catholic churches, 
and class«s taught in connexion with them. In every instance the lecture room 
has been crowded, and in many cases to excess. At most of these lectures, in- 
fluential gentlemen, residents in the town, in proposing a vote of thanks to Mr, 
Joseph Pitman, for his clear elucidation of the science, have expressed them- 
selves in the highest terms as to its simplicity and universal oa icability, and 
of the immense advantages which a knowledge of it is calculated to bestow 
its sessor. At one of the lectures delivered to the congregation and 
friends of the Tepeetens Chureh at Carr's Lane, a note was from the 
Rey. J. A. James, their minister, expressing his admiration of Phonography, 
and regretting that through a prior engagement, he was unable to attend 
lecture on that evening. J. James, esq., the Mayor, in proposing a vote of thanks 
to the lecturer, spoke very highly of the science, and said that when he entered 
the lecture room, little did he suppose that such a treat awaited him, for he could 
not have thought that so beautiful and useful a science was in existence, and 
he entirely ignorant of it. 


(From the Birmingham Herald, April 27.) 


 PHonoGRaPHy.—We are very glad to find that Phonography, which is now 
being introduced into this town by the Messrs. Pitman, from Bath, has met with 
a very cordial and general reception. Various socicties, both religious and lite- 
rary, have solicited Mr Pitman to deliver lectures on this new and important 
science to their respective institutions, and from the bills now in circulation we 
find that arrangements have been made for their delivery. A few weeks since, 
when this novel method of writing was first introduced to our notice, we were 
somewhat inclined to regard it with scepticism ; we have at length, however, : 
given the science an impartial examination, and are now perfectly satisfied of 
the correctness of the theory on which the science is founded. Since the pub- 
lication of our last paper we have waited on the Messrs. Pitman, in order to 
test the system thoroughly in all that it professes to accomplish, and we have 
no hesitation in saying, that Mr. Pitman has not over-rated its extraordinary 
merits. During this evening we had the most convincing proof, also, that the 
phonographic character was applicable to verbatim reporting; several para- 
phs were read to Mr. Pitman in our presence, and en down by him ver- 
tim with ease, and dn every INSTANCE Phonography was considerably briefer 
than our own system of short hand; indeed, the new system is characterised as 
much by its wonderful brevity as it is by its correctness and simplicity.” 


Extracts from the Letters of Mr. Joseph Pitman. 
«June 20. / 
ey hope in the August Journal, to be able to present a good increase of first- 
rate writers to the Corresponding Society from this town. I have already sold 
more than 500 phonographic publications here. I am anxious to make this a 
phonographic town. Birmingham is sometimes called ‘The Midland Metro- 
polis ;’ I hope it will soon be ‘The Midland Phonographic Metropolis.’ 
« We have about 500 pupils in our classes, including those that have finished 
their course of lessons, and there are not less than 500 more teaching themselves, 
or are met and instructed by some of our pupils. We have received hundreds 
of phonographic letters from our pupils, some of them most beautifully written, 
and many much better than some of the members of the Corresponding Socie' 
are in the habit of writing. We have already formed a Reporting Class, whic! 
consists of about 50 ; we meet them at six o’clock in the morning, twice a week. 
They are getting on exceedingly well; the slowest write 50, and the most rapid 
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110 words per minute, but these Jeter, were partially ainted with the science 
before we came here. We have just established a Ladies’ Roporting Claes ; it 
contains but a dozen, but they are good ones, and will, I am sure, do the science 
credit. As our pupils advance, ot repo! classes will be formed, but we 
select only the best of them to join at first. Birmingham has certainly taken 
up Phonography with far more interest than I could have expected, and every 
day the phonographic flame increases: ‘53, Newhall street’ has been quite a 
« Phonographic Institution’ since we came, and a vast amount of business has 
been transacted here. 

“T shall be glad to hear from every member of the Corresponding Society, 
during the first week in July ; and I will endeavour to reply by an ear! 
post; I am anxious to see a specimen of each one’s writing. When I go to Liver- 
pool, which will be in about two months from this time, I shall be happy to 
receive a letter from every phonographer in the kingdom, addressed “ Mr. 
Pitman, Phonographer, Post Office, Live 1 ;” this will be an advertisement 
of the science, and will be the means of doing much good. I shall be able to 
state the time precisely in the August Journal.” 


BIRMINGHAM PHONETIC FESTIVAL. 


We have received information from Birmingham that a meeting of Phono- 
graphers has been held in that town, a committee formed, and resolutions 
passed that a festival shall take place before Messrs. Joseph and Ben Pitman’s 
departure for Liverpool. It was considered advisable to hold the festival in the 
Town Hall, and determined on by the committee ; but on application, it was 
found that that spacious room will be closed at the end of this month (June), in 
order to undergo a thorough cleaning and painting, to prepare it for the Grand 
Musical Festival, which is to take place there in September. Arrangements 
have therefore been made, for holding the Phonetic Festival in the 5 
saloon of Dee’s Royal Hotel. This large and beautiful room is capable of hold- 
ing above 500 persons, and there is no room in Birmingham that will contain 
a greater number, except the Hall. The committee have decided that the 
Festival shall be held on Tuesday, the Isth of July. Several influential 
and intelligent gentlemen of Birmingham, acquainted with ee 
will add to the interest of the meeting, and aid the important object whic! 
it has in view, by their presence and remarks ; addresses will also be delivered 
by Mr. Isaac Pitman, and ei Seed brothers now engaged in teaching in the town, 
and probably by Phonographers from distant parts. We have received some 
intimation of a musical attraction, but cannot at present say more than that 
it will be worthy of the occasion. Phonographers and mem of the Corre- 
sponding Society will be supplied with circulars relating to the Festival, on 


application to “ Messrs. Pitman, Phonographers, Birmingham.” Beds will be 
provided for friends from the country; early application is necessary. 
KESWICK. 


“ Dear Sir.—You will be glad to hear, I am sure, seeing your devotion to the 
cause of spreading Phonography» that the science is very delightfully advancing 
amongst us. There are already in our small town twenty five, or perhaps more, 
who have become acquainted with it. The science having a footing thus far, 
it will no doubt continue to spread till ten times the number find it to be the 
most valuable auxiliary for the acquirement of knowledge of all kinds that it 
is possible to possess—a useful servant in business, a faithful friend to memory, 
and a handmaid to the mind, well qualified for the efficient discharge of 
required duties. « Truly yours, 

“ Keswick, March 20th, 1843.” «T. G 

DURHAM. 

“Sir,—1 beg to inform you that on Wednesday evening, Apri! 19, I had the 
pleasure of delivering a lecture on Phonography to the visitors of the Polytech- 
nic Exhibition, ))urham. There were above two hundred persons present. The 
lecture was very well received ; and, at its conclusion, several books of the 
system were sold. Great interest in the science appeared to be excited ; and it 
is my intention to make arrangements for the delivery of another lecture in 
this town, when I hope to be successful in forming a very large class. 

« On Tuesday, May the 2nd, I delivered a lecture to the teachers of the Sab- 
bath school in connexion with the Frivnds’ Meeting House, Newcastle-on-‘Tyne. 
The audience was small, but the science much admired. 


«Yours, very truly, 
“ Newcastle-on-Tyne, May 10, 1843.” <F, P BARKAS. 
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STOURBRIDGE. 


« My pgar Sir.—My class of phonographers at the Institute, gets on pretty 
well. I was particularly struck with one observation that was made to me by 
a pupil. He gave me an exercise, and on looking at it, I found it was Latin. 
He had received only four lessons ; I was ery. much pleased. He told me that 
he had found out it was much easier to write Latin than it was English. Iwas 
overjoyed to hear him say so, because I thought it was a convincing proof that 
he would soon feel very much the benefits, and advantages, and correctness of 
Phonography. He was not so much puzzled about the wrong spelling in Latin, 
as in our degenerate English. 

“T have practised reporting so much, that I was able to take a verbatim 
report of a sermon preached in our church, on the evening of last Sunday week ; 
at least I believe that I may say, with the strictest regard to truth, that there 
were not half a dozen words omitted ; yet, except for letters, I had not prac- 
tised Phonography before the last day of February. 

« Yours, very truly, “J. B.S. 

“ Stourbridge, 12th June, 1843.” 

EXETER. 


We have two classes at the Exeter Literary Society—one for advanced writers, 
and the other for learners, who meet weekly; and we are constantly, though 
gradually, adding to their numbers. 4 S. TEED. 


KINGSTON. 


« My pear Sir.—I have just time to drop you a few lines in this delightful 
(phonographic) character. Yesterday, I delivered a lecture here, on Phonogra- 
phy, according to announcement. I went to the lecture room at eight o'clock, 
and found it nearly full of very respectable persons—several ministers, teachers, 
&c., &e., all very anxious to learn something about this wonderful science. 
During the afternoon, I called upon two teachers, and requested them to attend, 
which they did. The lecture passed off very well, and the audience frequentl. 
manifested their approbation. I sold all the books I had with me, and coul 
have disposed of three times the number if I had had them. So great is the 
interest excited that they have requested me to deliver another lecture on the 
science, on Monday evening next, to which I have consented. At this lecture 
I shall have plenty of books for them. “« Yours, very truly, 

“ Kingston, 10th June, 1843.” «T. P. BARKAS. 


(Mr. Barkas is now eer in London and the neighbourhood, but we have 
received no further particulars from him since the above.—Eb.} 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We cannot occupy any part of our limited space in the Phonographic 
Journal by answering the questions and solving the difficulties of pupils ; 
they should communicate with some member of the Corresponding Society. 
As a member of the Society, the editor will feel great pleasure in explain- 
ing any thing by letter, to learners that give their address; but he thinks 
it right to refuse to occupy the pages of either the Graphic or the Typic 
Journal, in answering anonymous querists who chouse to ask for informa- 
tion through this channel. 

A new and elegant kind of Letter Paper has been prepared for Phono- 
graphy, a specimen of which is enclosed in each number of the Journal 
for the present month. For price, see wrapper. 

The manuscript of Cuartorte Exizabetn’s new work, written ex- 
pressly for publication in Phonography, will be in the hands of the editor 
during the present month. It will then be lithographed with all possible 
dispatch. Next month we shall be able to give some account of the pro- 
bable size and price of the work. 

In the Phonetic Spelling Book, page 23, the word “ Labiel’ is a mis- 
print for “ Labial.” We are obliged by having the error pointed out, and 
are sorry that it should have escaped our observation till it was too late to 
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Tuar public assemblies should be held, and social parties formed, for the 
attainment of some desired good, or for warding off the influences, and 
finally removing the cause of any dreaded evil, is, in the present day, no 
new thing. Whatever may be the object to be attained, little can be done 
without calling into exercise the associative spirit of the age ; and if this 
is found to be the case with moral and political evils, of comparatively re- 
cent origin, much more is it necessary when we would change the esta- 
blished written and printed mediums of communication of the civilized 
world. That a Phonographic Festival should have been held, will there- 
fore excite no surprise; but the object of the meeting can hardly be 
expected to be regarded with any other feelings than those of ridicule and 
pity by persons who hear of it for the first time. An acquaintance, how- 
ever, with the principles of Phonography, will soon convince such that the 
object which phonographers have in view is most desirable; and if they 
are ready to assent to the proposition, that in rruru resides omnipotence, 
and that it is continually disposing all things into an orderly arrangement, 
and that Error, with its attendant confusion, has no power, they must 
admit that, in the course of time, the present mode of writing and printing 
will give way to the phonetic, 

It is now just six years since an attempt was made to write by signs that 
should invariably represent the sounds of speech; the extensive spread 
of Phonography will show with what success the experiment has been 
attended. Until the present year, the progress of the science has been the 
result of individual efforts now, “ institutions” are being formed through- 
out the country to disseminate it, and “festivals” held to celebrate its 
triumphs. The first Phonetic Festival was held at Manchester, March 15, 
1843; the second at Nottingham, as above; and as we are preparing a 
Report of its proceedings for the press, we learn that the third will be held 
in Birmingham, July 18. 

At the Nottingham Festival, about 450 sat down to tea, and the number 
afterwards increased to 600. From a report of the meeting given in the 
Nottingham Mercury, we learn that “ 'The management of the festival was 
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under the direction of a committee, who are a body of spirited phono- 
graphers, and who, for their strenuous exertions to make the festival both 
pleasing and instructive, deserve the greatest praise. Four tables, extend- 
ing the whole length of the room, were tastefully laid out with numerous 
massive glass vases, containing the choicest flowers, and urns decorated 
with garlands of no small beauty. At the upper end of the room was placed 
a cross table, intended for Mr. Isaac Pitman, the author of the science, 
and his brothers, together with phonographers from distant places, In 
fact, the whole presented an exceedingly pleasing appearance ; the usual 
splendid fascinations of the hall adding their charms to the scene. Never 
was a miscellaneous party more highly honored with 

* Sparkling eyes and happy faces’ 
than the present.” 

Tea having been exceedingly well served, the tables were cleared away, 
and a platform erected for the speakers: the phonographic proceedings 
immediately commenced. Some admirable and well executed music, by 
a select choir, accompanied by a high-toned piano, enlivened the audience 
at intervals. 


Mr. T. P. Barkas, the zealous advocate of Phonography at Newcastle- 
on-Tyne and in the neighbourhood, was chosen as chairman. On taking 
the chair, he said, that he responded to the call of the meeting with much 
pleasure. To stand before the Nottingham phonographers and friends of 
the science in the capacity of chairman to so large a meeting—an office 
that he had no expectation of filling until a short time before entering the 
room—was to him a matter of deep interest and of exquisite pleasure ;— 
of interest from a belief that a large portion, if not the whole of that 
meeting, would be counted among the first fruits of the great phonogra- 
phic harvest which the fullness of time would gather in; and of pleasure 
from the certain hope that this increase would again bring forth thirty, 
fifty, and a hundred fold—until the child should be trained up in the prin- 
ciples of phonetic writing and reading as in the way wherein he should go, 
The speaker then dilated upon the present system of communication, 
which was at once ambiguous, distracting, and untrue; while Phonogra- 
phy was just, certain, and convincing. 

The object of that meeting, and, indeed, of all such, was the extension 
of the right-hand of fellowship to all, in the general diffusion of Phono- 
graphy; not forgetting the cementing together of that bond of union 
among its advocates, which the common principles of the science had 
created from the beginning. He had himself been engaged in the prose- 
cution of this delightful science for nearly two years; and, together with 
the whole of the phonographic host, he was now cheered with a prospect 
of the universality of its dominion. They would launch the science on 
an ocean of ink, and, spreading their fair sails of ‘ foolscap 8vo.,” would 
waft the burden of their thoughts and desires unto the uttermost parts of 
the earth. ‘ Let us, then,” continued he, “with all dependence upon 
the Great Original of all science, with the eye of hope and faith, peer 
into the vista of futurity, and rejoice in the prospective view of that pe- 
riod when Religion and its powerful auxiliary, Phonography, shall bring 
low the mountains of immorality; when the gross darkness that now 
broods over the nations shall be dispelled; when the desert of superstition 
in heathen lands, and the barren places of ignorance in nominal Christen- 
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The chairman then called upon Mr. Hastam of Buckland Hollow, 
Derbyshire, to address the meeting. He said, it was not in his power to 
express his feeling at that moment, surrounded as he was by a little band 
of veterans in advocating the noble cause which had brought them toge- 
ther; himself, unaccustomed to public speaking, and stauding before so 
numerous and respectable an audience, conscious of his own inadequacy 
to the task, and yet unwilling to withhold his testimony to the merits of 
Phonetic writing. Ever since he was first made acquainted with the powers 
of Phonography he had seen it to be destined to fulfil an important pur- 
pose in the developement of the human mind. The man of enlightened 
benevolence, the careful inquirer into first causes, could not fail to discern 
that ignorance is the bane of human happiness, and the social welfare of 
man; he would feel himself imperatively called upon to dedicate all his 
powers to the redemption of his fellow creatures from its degrading influ- 
ence, and he would hail with delight every movement which had for its 
object the diffusion of useful knowledge. By such a one the question 
might be proposed “ But is Phonography available to the promotion of such 
an end?” He unhesitatingly replied, it was, and declared his conviction 
that future generations would invest it with that honour which its most 
zealous advocates now dare scarcely hope for. Those unacquainted with 
the science, and the superficial observer, might condemn such assertions as 
mere enthusiasm. They might ask, ‘‘Can a few dots and strokes be of all 
this importance ?”? For answer, he would take a glance in another direc- 
tion, he would look at our bible societies pouring forth a continuous stream 
of wisdom that was finding its way into every part of the habitable globe, 
our missionary societies, our tract societies, Sunday schools, and literary 
societies of every kind; he would calculate, if he could, the vast amount of 
benefits they had conveyed to man, and then ask, To what instrumentality 
are we indebted forall this? To the printing press—a few bars of iron, 
screws, and moveable bits of metal! What would have been said to 
the man who at the time of that great discovery should have ventured 
to predict a hundredth part of these results? Would he not have. been 
accounted insane? Yes, the history of the press afforded sad instances of 
the fact, as did that of every other scientific and moral reformation, The 
Phonographic dots, lines, curves, and hooks were capable of being so strung 
together as to form the very lever Archimedes dreamed of, and it had found 
its proper fulcrum too—the immovable truth of nature, and resting on that 
firm basis it would raise the moral-world. Phonography was a key to 
universal knowledge, and the poorest peasant might hereafter appropriate 
to himself those intellectual treasures which had before been confined to 
the more affluent student. He would call it a “ railway companion” and, 
he who flew with the rapidity of a bird from place to place, might pen a 
volume on the route. It was a substitute for memory, and the musing tra- 
veller might put an Iliad in a nut shell, when he was securing his medita- 
tions for future perusal; and he who neglected to cultivate a practical ac- 
quaintance with Phonography, would run the risk of finding himself here- 
after, a century behind the age in which he lived, There were gentlemen 
ne who were far abler than he to enter into the details of the science, 

e would not, therefore, trespass longer on the attention of the audience, 
except just to remark that he never had spared, nor ever would spare any 
effort in his power to promote the spread of Phonography while one person 
could be found who would receive his instruction. 
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lated the Nottingham phonographers on haying attained so enviable a de- 
gree of success. Their advanced position entitled them to the wreath won 
and worn by only a few—the chaplet of intelligent perseverance, which 
they had the honor of being second in securing. First appeared the Man- 
chester demonstration, and the good example was nobly followed by the 
Phonographers of Nottingham. They were met that evening in social fel- 
lowship, where could not intrude either political bitterness or sectariam 
discord, to celebrate the advancement of a science of great interest, and 
of still greater importance. An interest of great intensity was interwoven 
with the subject of Phonography. A a ype glance at the rapid 
growth of the science inspirited himself and coadjutors with renewed 
vigour; it seemed to betoken that a superior degree of mental light had, 
of late, dawned upon men’s minds. Had its existence been made known 
to the world two hundred years ago, it was most probable that the expoun- 
der of its principles, instead of witnessing, as he did that evening, such a 
demonstration of the high value set upon it so soon after its discovery, 
would have been confined, by the tender mercies of our ancestors, in some 
dismal dungeon, and there left to console himself with the idea, that future 
generations would reap the benefit of his discoveries. But happily the 
case was different ; we ought, therefore, to be thankful that the science was 
made known when it was needed, and would be valued. The enthusiasm 
of himself and other teachers in the spread of Phonography might, per- 
haps, be smiled at by persons of cooler temperament and strangers to the 
science, but it was a fact well-known to every phonographer in the meeting, 
that, in proportion as any one became acquainted with the science, so did 
he become enamoured of its charms. Its advantages were so numerous, 
that he who knew it perfectly, and used it to the extent of which it was 
capable, seemed, as it were, translated into another world, He breathed 
in a different atmosphere ; he was actuated by new desires; his sphere of 
usefulness was wonderfully extended ; and one of his greatest delights 
consisted in scattering those phonographiec seeds of golden worth to all 
around. After some further observations on the advantages to be derived 
from an acquaintance with the science, the speaker concluded by exhorting 
phonographers to use their utmost exertions to impart to all within their 
reach a knowledge of its principles. 

Mr. Josepu Pirman, on being called on to address the meeting, was 
received with great applause. He said,—There was a time when men 
were honored, exalted, and almost adored for their military achievements, 
being crowned with laurels in proportion to the number of human beings 
they had destroyed; and their deeds of fame, or rather infamy, were sung 
in every land. In later times, we have seen men honored in proportion to 
the amount of wealth they possessed. Now the time is come when men 
are distinguished according to their intellect; talent now is idolized; and 
great men, with the majority of mankind, are men of science—men of 
great intellectual capacities; not those who are the most generous, the 
most devoted to the increasing of the happiness of the human race. May 
we not hope that henceforth men will be loved and honored in proportion 
as they are really good and useful members of society? when neither rank, 
nor title, nor any hereditary dignity shall be counted the standard of 
greatness, but when every man shall be considered great in proportion as 
he is really good and useful? Nothing is truly great unless it is good; 
and I highly value that maxim which says, “ To be of use is the end of 


man’s existence.” 
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Phonography is one of the useful sciences, and as such I value it; and 
rejoice that the discovery of so simple, so philosophic, and universal a 
method of writing is about to be made known to the whole of our isle; 
and, should our lives be spared, we will not relax in our efforts until all 
nations have heard the joyful sound—until all nations shall have listened 
to an exposition of its principles, and have been blessed with a knowledge 
of its use—until the whole world shall be phonographised. Such a con- 
summation is devoutly to be wished. 

Phonography! there is a charm about the word; there is music in the 
sound. It is the music of speech. If we examine the origin of the term, 
we find that it is the writing of sounds. It is a correct graphy, an inter- 
esting graphy, a rapid graphy; and no doubt will soon be the current 
graphy. Its principles are true; it is the sure road to the temple of science, 
intelligence, and wisdom. It has been pronounced to be one of the bright- 
est monuments of human ingenuity and perseverance that has ever graced 
the arena of arts. It has been ranked amongst the brightest and the 
most useful literary discoveries of the present age. It is the delight of 
the age, and it affords matter of astonishment to many, after having heard 
an exposition of the principles of the science, and seen its simplicity and 
its use, that so simple, brief, and natural a method of writing had not been 
discovered before; and many have lately said, What a strange thing it is 
that the discovery was not made previously; it ought to have been found 
out years ago. Well, we rejoice that the discovery has been made at last, 
and that we are now in possession of its advantages. We have now found 
the true philosopher’s stone. When I reflect on its discovery, I am 
forcibly struck with the following lines of Milton, they seem so applicable 
to the subject :— 

« The invention all admired, and each how he 
To be the inventor missed ; so easy it seemed 
Once found, which yet, unfound, most would have thought 
Impossible.” 

By the aid of this delightful art, we are able to express our thoughts, 
feelings, and desires on paper, with nearly the same rapidity that we can 
by speech. It enables us to seize those bright flashings of genius which 
occasionally burst forth from the human mind; and by an immediate and 
indelible fixation of the same, to make them our own for future use. 
It enables us to catch the torrent of eloquence as it pours from the lips of 
the orator; and also the more divinely inspired sounds of the sacred 
minister of the gospel, when pointing out to man the path that leads to hap- 
piness and heaven. It enables us to hold sweet converse with our friends 
when separated from them ‘i! many a hill and dale. O! it is a glorious 
system for letter writing! The amazing pleasure it affords, cannot be 
described. It is a continual source of joy. Twelve months ago we left 
Bath, and every day (with, perhaps, three or four exceptions), we have 
had the pleasure of receiving a packet of letters from home, and have had 
the delight of sending a packet ourselves; and I declare to this meeting 
that although we have been separated from our dear brother, now present, 
for twelve months, it does not seem twelve days since we parted. Every 
thing that has transpired connected with the members of the Phonographic 
Institution at Bath has been made known to us, and all our proceedings 
have been made known to them; so that in reality we have not been sepa- 
rated. This is one of the greatest advantages of the science, and every 
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By means of Phonography, we are enabled to acquire the pronunciation 
of any foreign language with ease; and in proportion as the science be~ 
comes general, we shall have the pleasure of hearing our own language 
spoken correctly: it will banish all dialects and provincialisms. By it we 
may secure to ourselves valuable extracts from sterling and scarce works, 
and store them up for future use. The poet, the author, the minister, and 
the orator; the merchant, the tradesman, the traveller—all would find in 
the possession of the art innumerable advantages. It increases our power 
of doing good almost beyond conception; and when applied to the printed 
form, we shall save one-fifth of the number of types, and all our words 
will be words of truth. 

It rejoices me to see such an assemblage as the present; and if, at so 
early a period in the history of the science, public demonstrations like 
these are given to the world, proving the entire practicability and univer- 
sality of the system; and if, after only a few months have elapsed since Pho- 
nography was introduced into the town of Nottingham, so magnificent a 
festival as this is held in honor of the science; and if so many have 
joined our ranks in so short a time ;—who shall count the number of 
those who will learn when the news of this glorious meeting is made 
known to the world? And if one zealous private Birmingham phono- 
grapher has been the means of conveying a practical knowledge of the 
science to ten persons in one month, what will these ten do in ten months? 
And if there is one now present amongst us, who has but just passed the 
age of seventeen, and who has had the system only nine months, who has 
already written at the rate of 200 words per minute, what may we not 
expect from such hereafter? And if a young gentleman, in Worcester- 
shire, of the age of seventeen, has held a public discussion, given a lecture, 
and formed a class for teaching, what will not such a one accomplish when 
of riper age? And if essays have been composed in, and read from pho- 
nographic copy, by the Birmingham students, in so short a time, what will 
not those young men do in after life? And if we have already received 
from one of the first publishing houses in London some scores, nay hun- 
dreds, of letters written in the phonographic character, may we not expect 
soon to see other houses making use of the same brief, and beautiful, and 
time-saving science? And if ladies and gentlemen, now present, have 
their address cards engraved in the phonetic style, who shall pretend to 
say that the day-book and the ledger will not be kept in the same compre- 
hensive manner, as is already done in at least two establishments? And 
if a tradesman in Birmingham has a door-plate, on which his name stands 
engraved in the phonographic character, what will not be accomplished 
when phonetic printing shall be introduced to mankind? And if, at Bir- 
mingham, in the space of a few weeks, eighteen public lectures have been 
delivered on Phonography to crowded audiences, and on several occasions 
hundreds have returned, unable to gain admission, and where already we 
have 400 pupils studying the science, besides hundreds who are teaching 
themselves; and if, also, in so short a period of time, there have been 5,000 
phonographic publications distributed through that town; what will not 
pe done when the science shall be made known through the length and 
breadth of the land? And if, during the last year, about 50,000 letters, 
written in the phonographic character, have passed through the post— 
communications between all parts of the united kingdom—who will pre- 
tend to count the number that will be sent during the next 12 months? 
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made known to the nation, nearly a hundred thousand copies of the system, 
exclusive of some thousands of other phonographic publications, have been 
printed, the greater part of which are already in circulation, who would 
even venture to predict the immense number that will teem from the press 
during the next seven years ? 

These, my friends, are a few of the facts connected with the spread of the 
science in our own country, and they are cheering ones, They are indi- 
cations of what will be done in future. Come ye then, one and all, join 
our ranks, and aid us in our work and labour of love. Ye fathers and 
mothers of England! to whom is confided the sacred charge of teaching, 
and to whom is granted the ineffable delight of hearing the first lispings 
of infancy, come up to our help; aid us in spreading a knowledge of Pho- 
nography, that the reformation of the printed language may follow. Many 
times have we heard a child spell all the letters of a word correctly, and 
then direct his inquiring eyes to the teacher’s face to ask what he must 
call that collection of sounds! Shame upon our age and literature ! 

But we rejoice to mark the progress of the age with regard to writing, 
and to see the youth of our land now diligently engaged in erecting a fair 
temple for the future residence of the Muses, who are now, alas, condemned 
to dwell in Babel. Isee before me many friends devoted to the cause, and 
around me, on this platform, a numerous and efficient band of Phonogra- 
phers who are pledged to the work, and who are destined, I hope, to make 
the science known to millions. Let all, then, assist in this great reform 
which has been commenced, and which I trust will not stop till the Pho- 
‘netic Temple is reared and all nations worship at its shrine. We do not 
seek to lay our hands on the venerable pile based on A B C; rather let it 
remain, as long as the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin tongues shall exist. It 
is the only fit residence for the ancient worthies who spoke and wrote those 
languages, but utterly unfit for the abode of the moderns. 

Our present mode of writing is one mass of absurdity, one heap of 
anomalies, one tissue of falsehood, onz GREAT UNTRUTH,. It isa maze of 
difficulty and confusion ; a labyrinth, in the mazes of which the poor child 
has to wander for 15 years, ere it can secure the object of its pursuit—a 
labyrinth in which there are 50,000 different ways, out of which 49,950 
will inevitably lead the child astray; or, to speak without a figure, estima- 
ting our language to contain 50,000 words, only about 50 of them are spelled 
correctly. It is tedious, cambrous, and wearisome; possessing neither bre- 
vity, simplicity, beauty, nor perspicuity—difficult to acquire, and when 
acquired, of little worth compared with the phonetic mode, which is at 
once elegant to the eye, brief to the hand, and universal as speech! 

This is one species of truth, which, as to its leading features, has long 
been known to the world theoretically, but which phonographers have been 
the first to use ; and we are met this evening to give greater publicity to 
the fact that such a mode of writing is in existence, and to rejoice at the 
rapid strides the science is making in all parts of the kingdom. If we are 
disposed to value those things which are the most useful, and calculated 
to do the greatest amount of good, I can conceive of no species of natural 
truth which is capable of rendering greater service to mankind than a 
practical knowledge of this beautiful and time-saying science. Let us hope 
that the day is not far distant, when our present mode of writing with all 
its evils, shall be swept away, and the new and the useful, the brief and 
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be established in our land, and become the common medium of all written 
communications, 
“ Hail! happy day, we to see 
All pasion awnitn aonanaiene 

Weare not surprised that so beautiful and useful a method of writing— 
such a natural method of expressing thought, should have been developed 
in these latter times. In this age of improvements, we should have ex- 
pected some great discovery in the important art of writing, in which no 
improvements have been made since its first adoption. We live in most 
extraordinary times, times pregnant with the mightiest events. Mark the 
progress of the age, how every thing is advancing! How evident is the 
change that is passing upon mankind! Surely a brighter day is dawning, 
and we are fast approaching to a better state of things. The mists of 
ignorance, superstition, and prejudice are rapidly passing away, and the 
glorious light of truth is beaming upon mankind in greater effulgence. 
The eyes of men are gradually being opened; and every day we see a 
greater desire on their part to hear and know the truth, to listen to the 
voice of reason; and men are gradually, though slowly, beginning to prefer 
that which is really good and useful to that which is merely ornamental. 
A change for the better has passed upon mankind; a change (says a very 
clear writer) so obvious to all, that we can scarcely take up a magazine or 
a newspaper, or any new bere nese without finding it adverted to with 
admiration. How constantly are some of the features of this mighty altera- 
tion dwelt upon in almost every public meeting! Does not every voice 
confess that we are living in a most extraordinary era of the world? Is not’ 
every mind impressed with the conviction, that there is something almost 

ternatural in the character of the present times? Amongst the great 
jody of the people an unparalleled revolution is at work. They have 
awoke from that ignorance in which they have slept for ages, and have 
sprung up in their new character of thinking beings, qualified to inquire 
and discuss, and despising both the despotism and the bigotry that would 
prevent or impede their improvement. The intellectual spirit is moving 
upon the chaos of minds which ignorance and necessity have thrown into | 
collision and confusion, and the result will be a new creation. If I may 
use the words of an old writer, Nature will be melted down and recoined, 
and all will be bright and beautiful. 

Let us then, cheered and animated with the success that has already 
attended our efforts to help forward this great writing and printing refor- 
mation, be stimulated to do more. Let us fight manfully for the truth, 
truth in writing as well as in speaking. We are not endeavouring to ar- 
rest the unerring hand of right, but we are and will be opposed to the sys- 
tems of those men who put darkness for light, and light for darkness, bit- 
ter for sweet, and sweet for bitter. ‘Union is strength,” then let us all 
abide in union, let us unite heart and hand, and come up a mighty host— 
a host of fighting men—an unyielding phalanx, come up to the help of the 
truth against the mighty, and cease not in our efforts till we see Phonetic 
writing and Phonetic printing established throughout the world. 

Tn conclusion let me urge you to be up and doing. The race is yet to 
be run—the victory is yet to be achieved. 

Phonographers, awake, arise! 
Nor think of slumber more ; 
This science, i 
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Lo! our morning star hath risen, 
And heralds in the day— 

The new born harbinger of truth, 
A light of purest ray. 


Already, see! the desert drear 
Now blossoms as the rose ; 

For where the mountain streamlet ran, 
A mighty river flows. 


Then sound the trumpet loud, 
Shake, shake the ethereal arch ! 

Till heaven re-echo, earth resound 
The Phonographic march ! 


Our boasted name is legion, 
A host of writing men ; 
We'll deluge nations with our ink, 
And conquer with our pen ! [Great applause. 

Mr. Isaac Pirman next addressed the meeting. After the cheering that 
greeted his rising had subsided, he observed that the Manchester Phono- 
graphic Festival, held three months ago, was very justly said to be 
the erection of the first mile stone in the path that is to conduct to the 
universal recognition of Phonetic writing. The Nottingham Phonogra- 
phers had that evening set up the second mile stone, It was a very con- 
spicuous one, and many would read the inscription on it—on one side, 
pointing forward, “To Phonopolis about 20 miles,” on the other side, 
pointing to the road they had travelled, ‘To Babel 2 miles.” He did not 
suppose it would take them twenty years to introduce Phonetic printing to 
a very considerable extent, but it might require twenty festivals, which 
would in all probability be held within seven years. He believed there 
was not one person there who had come from the Babel of the common 
orthography, that wished to return, (to which opinion the Phonographers 
present assented.) The inscription on the mile stone being given both in 
the old and new style of printing, would excite many inquiries. People 
who had been accustomed all their lives to spell t 0 roo, would wonder, 
when they saw a letter called 00, and were required to say ¢ 00 To, and 
they would, perhaps, say, What next? Phonographers would tell them by 
and by; at present they were too busy in making the road to have much 
time for conversation. They might, however, just throw out a hint to these 
lookers on, that if the letters ¢ 0 made any word it was toe, on the foot. 

‘Coming events cast their shadows before ;”’ the speaker said, he saw in 
that large assembly, and in the numerous band of Phonographers through- 
out the country, something more than the shadow of Phonetic printing, and, 
judging from the progress of the cause during the last year, he felt justified 
in saying, that within two years, part of the Phonotypic Journal would be 
printed in Phonotypes, and within seven years, the Word of God and many 
other entire books would exist in the same character. Many of his auditors 
had read in the Phonographic Journal, for June, of the close alliance which 
exists between Phonography and the Penny Post; but as there might 
be many present who were unacquainted with the circumstance, it being 
given in the Phonographic character, the speaker read the article to the 
meeting. 

Much, continued Mr. P. might be said on the moral advantages of Pho- 
nography, in fact the influence of the science on the community, in this 
respect, exceeded even the delight that was felt in its reception as a science, 
and as an instrument of immense use in every department of life. The 
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and fostering many delightful friendships*, which, but for the science, there 
was no reason to think would have existed; and the joys, the eternal joys, 
attending even one disinterested friendship, were, he said, innumerable and 
ineffable. Though the society had been in existence but three months, (for 
the first list of members appeared in the March Phonographic Journal, ) 
it contained in June, ninety-one members, and there could be no doubt that 
every future number of the Journal would give an increase. Each of these 
Phonographers was in himself a host for the spread of the science, and the 
speaker could for himself say that some of the happiest hours of his life 
had been spent in fullfilling his duties as a member of the society. 

Some observations were then made on the vast increase of power which 
authors would acquire from the use of Phonography, that it would enable 
them to do six times as much as they can with long hand, or it would ena- 
ble them to get through their present labours in one sixth of the time that 
they now occupy; or, which would amount to the same thing, if their whole 
time was taken up in preparing works for the press, they might by means 
of Phonography, from which many compositors in printing offices now set 
up, extend a life of fifty years of literary labour to a period of three hun- 
dred years, and in the minds of those who had themselves written much, 
there could be no doubt that the increased activity of the pen would be 
supported by an equally rapid conception and an increased store of sub- 
jects for thought. 

The subject of Phonography was then urged upon the audience in a practi- 
cal manner. They were recommended to purchase the necessary books, set 
about the study without delay, give half an hour or an hour per day to it 
regularly, and send their lessons for gratuitous correction to the: members 
of the Phonographic Corresponding Society. 

The speaker, after resuming his seat, again rose and said, that the gen- 
tlemen on the platform had no desire to occupy the whole time of the 
meeting, but both themselves and the audience would be glad to hear the 
remarks of any friend that might be present, that was in any degree ac- 
quainted with the science. A gentleman in the body cf the room then 
stood upon his seat, and addressed the assembly in a very humorous strain. 
He stated that the had come 15 miles to attend the Festival; that he had 
lately commenced the study of Phonography, and was more pleased with 
it than with any thing else he had ever met with. He urged the study 
of the science upon the attention of the young, and forewarned them of 
the bitter regrets they would feel hereafter, if they should now neglect it. 


* The following brief extract from a letter that has come under the notice of 
the Bath Phonographic Institution, while this report was passing through the 
hands of the printer—a communication from one member of the society to ano- 
ther, written however, without any idea that it would ever be read by any 
pr person, will afford a pleasing confirmation of the sentiments in the above 
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«© # @ # * Phonographic correspondence is, without doubt, the best substitute 
that has ever been discovered for the pleasures of conversation ; and more than 
this, it affords facilities for the interchange of thought which conversation 
often does not possess, or which most poral are too diffident to use. It is 
strange, but true, that mind is frequently more accessible to mind, when the 
pe hci does not intervene. I do not pretend to account for this; it 
may be an educational defect. 

“I feel quite disposed to echo your praise of Phonography ; and endeavour 
to promote the interests of the good cause as far as I have opportunity : but if 
you knew how very little I have hitherto effected, you would smile at perceiving 
how much the praise you bestow on my exertions sounds like satire ; however, 
I have added a mite to the influence from which you expect so much; by per- 
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Mr. Reep, of Bristol, next addressed the meeting. He little thought 
when first he was so fortunate as to become acquainted with Phonography, 
that he should ever have the pleasure of witnessing such a demonstration 
in its favour as he then saw. It was delightful to observe at what a rapid 
pace the phonographic chariot (at first so admirably started by the author, 
and now so successfully impelled by him and his brothers,) was rolling 
on, throughout the land. After some further remarks on this subject, he 
noticed the confusion and absurdity of our written language, and showed 
the necessity of a briefer, as well as a more correct mode of communica- 
tion. He pointed out some glaring instances of the anomalies of our 
tongue, and showed that while other languages, to a certain extent, were 
governed by fixed rules for pronunciation, that in our own, there appeared 
to be no settled principles at all, Mr, Reed truly observed that our writ- 
ten as compared with our spoken language, is a series of arbitrary and 
immethodical varieties; no wonder then that to foreigners its attainment 
proves so difficult. We have, as is well known, five vowels, each of which 
has of course one distinct sound. A foreigner could understand this, with- 
out much reflection. Well, he learns the sounds of a, e, 7, 0, u, and very 
naturally supposes when he meets either of them in a word, that its sound 
is what he has learned it to be. We will suppose the word happens to be 
bat; this, of course, he calls bate. Not so; he learns, for the first time, 
that a has another sound, altogether different from the first, asin bat. In 
process of time he fastens this also upon his memory, and goes on with his 
reading. After a while, he stumbles upon fa ll, which he very innocently 
calls fale. Not so. Fal then. No. A has a third sound, e discovers, 
and is sometimes to be pronounced like au, asin fall, Presently he meets 
with the word father, and, after hesitating, trys fayther. No. Fawther. 
No, Father (with the short a, as in fat), No, He learns that a has a 
fourth sound, as in father. He then has work for years before him, to 
learn which of the four sounds is to be adopted in every word of which 
this letter forms a part. The letter e is almost as bad. If he wishes to 
write, he finds that the instrument for his purpose is spelled with the let- 
ters pen, and he confidently asks for a peen. What's that? After puz- 
zling all around him, he discovers that e has another sound, as in pen. 
After being told that the third vowel is called i, he points to a fir tree 
and calls it a fire tree; a pin he calls a pine, and so on, constantly be- 
wildering himself and all who hear him, till fully informed on the subject. 
The same fate attends the rest of the vowels, and if at last he seems to 
distinguish the different sounds of each vowel, his perplexities are by no 
means ended. He has yet to learn that sometimes a vowel is extinguished 
altogether, as the @ in season, the e in hearty, the i in pierce, the o 
in journey, and the uw in guest. The consonants also are prolific in difficul- 
ties. B is sometimes not heard at all, as in the word debtor. C is pro- 
nounced like s in ceiling, and like k in cat, Indeed, all of them have 
some abominable whimsicality about them, sufficiently perplexing to 
persons ignorant of their oddities. One cannot help thinking it strange 
that we, who pride ourselves so much on our superiority over our ances- 
tors, in literature, should still retain so defective an alphabet. 

Mr. Reed intreated those who knew nothing of Phonography but the 
name, to give it an impartial examination, and he felt sure that the result 
would be a strong desire to study it. 

After a vote of thanks to the chairman, who in a brief speech acknow- 
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character. Many of the youthful part of the company remained to enjoy 
themselves with music and a festive dance, for which the committee had 
made arrangements, and it was doubtless attributable partly to this cause 
that so large a company had assembled. 


ON PHONOGRAPHY. 


The following Lines, on the nature and value of Phonography, were sent to the Author, written in 
the science as an Exercise. 


With the first dawn of science on the earth, 
The glorious art of writing had its birth ; 

First by the limner’s art it was expressed, 

And in the shapes of things ideas were dressed. 
Egypt, in hieroglyphics wrote its lore, 
Teaching the world an art unknown before. 
From this at length an alphabet descends, 
Which shortens labour, and the art amends ; 
But even this was inefficient found, 

For education still increased its ground. 

Faust then arose—the art of printing, given 
Like a rich boon from all supplying heaven, 
Then spread instruction—tyrants feared and shook 
Before the truths of the Almighty Book, 

Which by this glorious art was shown abroad, 
Giving glad tidings of the incarnate God ; 

Still spreading, as it took its glorious flight 
O’er all the earth, a universal light, i 
Raising mankind from lowest depths of night. 
Science, too, prospered ‘neath its fostering care, 
And art and literature then budded fair. 

But still the means were tedious and slow ; 
The speaker's eloquence in vain would flow ; 
In vain the pen flew o’er the virgin sheet, 

The orator’s delivery was more fleet! 

The sense is lost, the eloquence expires, 

And loses, printed, all its uttered fires. 

Full many sought this evil to remove, 

Still did their efforts unsuccessful prove, 

And would till now, but that one sterling mind 
The human speech most clearly has defined 
Consist of sounps, which tout le monde confess 
The common alphabet does not express. 

These he divided, analysed, reduced, 

And in a form on paper has produced. 

The pen glides now no faster than of old, 

Yet every word the speaker gives is told ; 

The thoughts no sooner are by him expressed, 
Than visibly on paper they’re impressed. 

By printing multiplied, by railroad spread, 
Throughout the world may every word be read, 
Increasing knowledge, and of course our bliss ; 
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REMARKS ON THE ORTHOEPY AND ORTHO- 
GRAPHY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 63.] 


Dr. Thornton published, in America, in 1790, a small 
book, which is styled ‘“‘ Cadmus, or a Treatise on Written 
Language,” in which he recommended an almost total 
change of the orthography, and introduced several new 
characters. I annex a specimen, taken as nearly as possible 
verbatim from his preface. Some of his characters are not 
exactly represented here, as it would be difficultand expen- * 
sive to provide them, but the difference is slight and of little } 
importance :— 

“Tu Da Sitiznz ov Noro Amarika : 
“ Mai diir kuntrimen,— 


“In prizentit> tu iu Qis smmul uark ai siik les oa 
gratifikeeran ov obteeni&> iur feevar, Qan ov rendarixg 
maiself iusfal; and if Oa benifits ai kontempleet rud bi 
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diraivd from mai leebar, ai ral endjoi a satisfakran huix deo 

onli kan tarmineet. 
‘“¢ Bai Oa grandjar ov karaktar Qat haz so lor distits- 

guild iu, and bai huix iu hav, in meni instansiz, bin karriid 

ovar eenlant predjudisiz tu Qa ful ateenmant ov parfekTan, 

a hoop iz inspaird Qat iur igsarranz uil stil bi direkted tu 

liid Qa¢ maindz ov aQuarz from Ox influans ov iroonigs kas- . 

tam tu Qi adopran ov jast prinsiplz.” ‘ 


Behold a translation of this splendid improvement :— 


‘¢ To the Citizens of North America : 
‘¢ My dear countrymen,— 


“In presenting to you this small work, I seek less the 
gratification of obtaining your favour, than of rendering 
| myself useful ; and if the benefits I contemplate should be 

derived from my labour, I shall enjoy a satisfaction which 
death only can terminate. 


‘¢ By the grandeur of character that has so long distin- 
guished you, and by which you have, in many instances, 
been carried over ancient prejudices to the full attainment 
of perfection, a hope is inspired that your exertions will 
still be directed to lead the minds of others from the influ- 
ence of erroneous custom to the adoption of just principles.” 


It is no less extraordinary than true, that the American 
Philosophical Society awarded the Magellanic gold medal 
to Dr. Thornton, in 1793, for this wonderful treatise! ! It 
requires extraordinary sagacity to discover what merit that 
learned body found in it, to warrant such a disposition of 

‘ this honorable mark of distinction. 

William Pelham, a bookseller of Boston, published a 
work which he called “‘ A System of Notation, representing 
the sounds of the alphabetical characters, by a new appli- 

®@ cation of the accents in present use, with such additions as 
are necessary to supply deficiencies.” 

It was a poor speculation, and I have reason to believe 
that there was not enough sold to pay for the paper. 

The principal feature of his system is, that he does not 

(1). Though we see many objections to some parts of Mr. Thornton’s 
plan, as we discover it from the above specimen, we are far from ridiculing 


it, as it seems Mr. Carey does. We hope, in a short time, to be able to 
exhibit a consistent alphabet of phonotypes; and, what is of more import 


ance, will use the: ; 
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change the orthography, but depends for the regulation ‘of 
the pronunciation on various accents peer over the words, 
of which it would be scarcely possible to retain the recol- 


lection. I cannot give a specimen, as many of the accents 


are new; and it would not be worth while to incur the ex- 
pense of having matrixes made for them. 

He introduces several ligatures, ch, th, gn, wh. 

He published Rasselas, punctuated according to his sys- 
tem, and accompanied by the original on the opposite pages. 

Richard Heron, a Scotchman, of very considerable ta- 
lents, but a poor unfortunate hireling, carried his ideas very 


far. His grand object was to render the language more . 
euphonious, and make it approach to the softness of the — 


Italian, as far as practicable. Few men wrote more, with 

more slender remuneration than this poor man, whose merits 

ra talents deserved a better fate. I annex some parts of 
is plan. 

Tsiead of pluralizing nouns by the addition of s, he 
proposed to add an a. Thus, for pens, papers, chairs, 
hands, heads, &c., he would have pena, papera, chaira, 
handa, heada, &c. 

He further proposed to substitute é final, in all words 
terminating in y, as bootie, beautie, dutie—and in every 
case he would have the é final pronounced, as samé, more, 
grace, space. , 

“OQ,” he says, “is a fine close of a word, and very rare 
in our language.” He therefore proposes to add it to all 
substantives ending with harsh consonants,;—as publico, 
commando, bedo, eggo, flago, bego, booko, stago, hago, 
quacko, facto, cupo, &c., instead of public, command, bed, 
egg, flag, beg, book, stag, hag, quack, fact, cup, &c. 

The following is a specimen of his wonderful improvement : 

“When I waz ato Grand Cairo, I picked up several 
orientala manuscripta, whico I havé still by me. Among 
othera, I met with oné entitulen, Thea Visiona of Mirza, 
whico I have redd ové with great pleasuré. I intend to 
givé ito to the publico, when I havé no other entertainmento 
fo them, ando shall begin with the first vision, whico I havé 
translaten wordo fo wordo, az followeth :— 

“¢ On the fifth day of the moon, whico, according to the 
customo of mya foréfathera, I alway keep holi, aftero hay- 
ing washen myself, ando ale up mye mornings devotiona, 
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I ascended thea higha hilla of Bagdat, in ordero to pass the 
resto of the day in meditation ando prayero. As I waz 
heré airing myself on thea topa of the mountaina, I fell 
into a profound contemplation on the vanité of human lifé ; 
ando passing fro oné théte to anothero: surely, said I, man 
is buto a shado ando lifé a dreamo. Whilé I waz thuso 
musing, I cast mya eyea towardo the sumito of a roco, 
that waz noto faro fro me, wheré I discovered oné in the 
habito of a shepherdo, with a litel musical instrumento in 
hiz hando.””—Letters on Literature, by Robert Heron, esq. 
London, 1785: p. 254, 255.—Spectator, No. 159. 


* [ro BE CONTINUED.] 


FRANKLIN ON SPELLING. 


Dr. Franklin says in one of his letters, “‘ You need not 
be at all concerned about your bad spelling 5 for, in my 
opinion, what is called bad spelling is generally the best, as 
conforming to the sound of the letters. To give you an 
instance :—A gentleman received a letter in which were 
these words, ‘ Not finding Brown at hom, I delivered your 
messeg to his yf.’ The gentleman called his wife to hel 
him read it; between them they picked out all but the yf, 
which they could not understand. The lady proposed ‘vall- 
ing her chambermaid, ‘ because Betty,’ says she, ‘has the 
best knack of reading bad spelling of any one I know.’ 
Betty came, and was surprised that neither of them could 
tell what yf was. ‘ Why,’ says she, ‘yf spells wife—what 
else can it spell?’ ‘And, indeed, it is much better, as well 
as a shorter method than doubleyou ¢ f e, which, in reality, 
spells double you I fee.”’* 


* This is the true, the phonographic spelling of the word “ wife ;” but as 
long as the old orthography is adhered to, we must be content to put together 
the four letters wife. Surely the days of such a mode of spelling are 
numbered, and will soon be finished. By inserting this anecdote in the 
Journal, we do not mean to justify a deviation from the standard spelling 
of any word, when persons have the means of acquiring it, and we think 
it betrays a want of observation in those who, in the course of their read- 
ing, do not obtain a perfect acquaintance with it; but we can find ten 
thousand excuses for them, if they fail. It is really too much to expect of 
man, who has infinitely important objects of pursuit before him, that pre- 
viously to his attending to any of them, he must acquire a knowledge of 
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Ertracts 


FROM THE EDITOR’S PHONOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


ON PHONETIC PRINTING. 


‘“*My Dear Str,—I have been now for three months 
amongst the warmest admirers of Phonography, and that 
after a most searching examination into its principles and 
construction, for it is at least as long as the time I have 
mentioned since I had the pleasure of learning the science, 
under the kind and able tuition of Mr. Joseph Pitman. 
From this truly admirable invention and discovery, for itis 
both, I anticipate the greatest and most important results; 
but that aie gives me most delight is the prospect of re- 
alising, at no far distant day, the glorious consummation— 
PHONOTYPIC PRINTING. 

“There is nothing I so much long to witness as the first 
number of the real ‘ Phonotypic Journal.’ Why should it 
not appear on the first day of January, 1844? TI see no 
reason why it should not, and many why it should. Pho- 
notypograph will aid Phonography just as much as Pho- 
nography will be the parent of Phonotypography. 

“The preliminary difficulty is the formation of a phono-, 
typic alphabet. In this their appears to be one of two ob- 
jects unattainable, each being more or less desirable: one, 
a correspondence with the Phonographic alphabet, the other, 
the retention as far as possible of the Roman letters. The 
former appears, theoretically, the more perfect system, but 
the latter plan would be the cheapest, the easiest of accom- 
plishment, and the most readily introduced. 

“The great object to be accomplished, as it appears to : 

me, being to get the principles of Phonography and Pho- @ 
netic Printing universally admitted, I cannot help strongly 
inclining to the latter plan. The rapid spread conjointly 
of Phonography and Phonetic Printing, seems so very de- 
sirable, that much might advantageously besacrificed for the 
present to its accomplishment; and, (as proved by Alphabet, 
No. 5 of the last year’s Phonographic Journal,) five new 
consonants are all that are necessary, the remaining letters 
supplying sufficient characters to fill up the rest of the al- 
phabet as far as y..gle. concerned. 
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‘¢ Books printed with such an alphabet would be so much 
more easily read, even by Phonographers, that a rapid and 
extensive sale might soon be procured for them, and thus 
the cost of the fount and composition, which would be much 
less than with an entirely new alphabet, would be the more 
rapidly and shortly returned in the shape of profit ; while 
if proper care were taken to secure the patent of the manu- 
facture of phonotypes, the profit on the sale of them to other 
printers, would, in course of time, yield a most handsome 
return on all the outlay. 

“With respect to the vowels, I have some few remarks 
I intended to make, but I have occupied as much of your 
valuable space and time as I think right on the present oc- 
casion, and therefore close by most sincerely wishing you 
every success in your noble enterprise of reforming the al- 
phabet, not merely of England, but of the whole world, 

“ And remain, yours, very sincerely, 
“© C___—_., 20th June, 1845.” $6 Ee 


Rebfeus of Bhonography. 


[From the Bath Journal of August 8, 1842.] 


This small edition of Phonography, just published by 
the inventor, Mr. I. Pitman, is one of the most ingenious 
and interesting works we ever remember to have seen. We 
might speak in terms of admiration at the arrangement of 
the matter; the clear manner in which the subject is exhi- 
bited to the view of the learner; the convenient size and 


* We intend, if possible, to give two pages of the enlarged Journal, 
next year, printed in Phonotypes, but whether with an entirely new 
alphabet, or, by reforming the Roman alphabet, is not yet determined ; we 
are inclined to try the latter plan, as it would prepare the way for the 

» introduction of a new and consistent alphabet. ‘The first experiment 
would cost £50, the other £20. In either case we shall require additional 
subscriptions from our friends, in order to procure a fount. The amount 
already received is £4 14s, The low prices of the phonographic publica- 
tions, compared with the cost of their production, and the gratuitous and 
plentiful distribution of Extracts, Reports, and other documents to make 
the science known, leave us nothing to expend in the costly experiment of 
Phonetic Printing; we therefore solicit assistance from phonographers, 
and from all that love little children, and wish to smooth the path to 
knowledge for their tender feet. We disapprove, altogether, of restricting 
the use of phonotypes by a patent; rather let Truth, like its emblem 
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neat appearance of the book, &c. ; but we leave these mat- 
ters, in order to direct the attention of our readers to the 
very useful science which the work sets before us. It par- 
. ticularly excels in three things, viz. : first, asa correct, easy, 
and expeditious mode of writing, applicable to all the pur- 
poses to which common, or long hand is applied; secondly, 
as a system of short hand for reporting, being considerably 
shorter than any other system ; and, thirdly, as an analysis 
of spoken language in general, of whatever nation or tribe. 
As to the first-named excellence, it comprises, under the 
simplest possible signs, (mere strokes and dots,) the whole 
range of articulate sounds of which the human voice is 
capable; and therefore every word may be written exactly 
as pronounced. This would be a great saving even with 
the common alphabet, if it were so enlarged as to embrace 
all the simple sounds ; but, with the superior brevity of the 
phonographic signs, it is an immense advantage. In this 
state it is so far superior to common long hand, that after a 
reasonable amount of practice, it may be read more fluently 
than the common writing, and may be written six times as 
fast. It bids fair to increase literature amazingly, for many, 
very many, are the bright thoughts, and flashings of genius 
that have been partly lost to the mind that conceived them, 
and entirely so to the world at large, before they could be 
committed to paper by the tardy process of writing now in 
general use. Bat when this system is adopted, the pen will 
keep pace with the thoughts; and speech, hitherto the 
uickest mode of communicating ideas, will be rivalled by 
honography in point of rapidity, and excelled by it with 
respect to permanence. 
econdly,—To render it perfect as asystem of Short hand 
for reporting, the author has spared no labour, and in this re- 
spect it is a still briefer mode of transferring thoes to paper. P 
By its means the most rapid and fluent speaker may be 
. followed with perfect ease, and the short hand transcribed 
with the greatest accuracy. Phonography is as much su- 
perior to all mere systems of Short hand, on account of the 
facility with which it is read, as it is on account of its 
greater brevity. 
Thirdly,—As an analysis of language it is inimitable. 
The research made by the author to form so perfect a system, 
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compass of the voice has here its appropriate written repre- 
sentative, which bears the same bdiicn in shape and posi- 
tion to the other phonographs, as the sound itself does 
to the other sounds. Some of the vowels that we have been 
accustomed to regard as perfectly simple sounds are proved 
to be diphthongs, and some of the diphthongs, usually so 
called, are shown to be simple vowels. The common alpha- 
bet is not used; the language is divided into its constituent 
sounds ; and in nearly every word we utter, these sounds 
have but little relation to the letters by which the word is 
spelled. If language were written in this way, as it cer- 
tainly ought to be, the long, tedious process of teaching 
children to spell would be avoided; for every word being 
written as spoken, all who could read correctly would write 
so. An idea has struck us, while looking at this work, 
which we should like to see carried into effect, namely, a 
new edition of Walker, with the pronunciation marked in 
Phonography ; by this means there would be greater exac- 
titude in discovering the pronunciation of words, and also 
greater ease, as the reference to the notation at the head of 
the page would be avoided. Moreoyer, many mistakes may 
arise from the different manner in which the words in the 
notation are pronounced by different speakers. From our 
own experience of the very great advantages resulting from 
the use of Phonography, we strongly recommend it to all 
| who are accustomed to writing of any kind. 


Phonographte Entelligence. 


RULES OF THE COLCHESTER PHONOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Established March, 1843. 


1. That the objects of this society be—To diffuse a thorough and practical 
knowledge of Phonography amongst its members, by forming classes to meet 
weekly for practice ; and, to spread a knowledge of this useful science in the 
town and neighbourhood, by circulating Phonographic Publications and obtain- 
ing lecturers. 

2. That a Treasurer, Secretary, and Committee, of five, be elected by the So- 
ciety, every six months. That the duty of the Secretary shall be to keep an ac- 
count of all the transactions of the Society, to receive all subscriptions, (which 
he must hand over to the Treasurer,) and to call a meeting of the Committee 
the third Monday in every month. The business of the Committee shall be to 
elect members, to audit the accounts (which are to be kept in Phonography) 
every three months, and to attend to the proper management of the Society. 
That five, including the Secretary and Treasurer, shall form a quorum. 

3. That at all meetings, whether of the Society or Committee, a Chairman be 
appointed, whose duty shall be to preserve order, to enforce obedience to the 
rules, and to give the casting vote in case of an equal number on a division. 

4. That a general meeting of the society be held every Tuesday evening at 
nine o’clock, to conclude at ten. Any member haying remarks to make, or 
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5. That the subscription of each member shall be one shilling entrance, (which 
= entitle him to a copy of the Rules,) and Is. 3d. per quarter to be paid in 

vance. 

6. That members and officers be elected by ballot ; propositions of a minor 
character, to be decided by show of hands. 

7. That three classes be formed, to be named as follows :—Ist, or Reporters’ 
Class ; 2nd, or Progressive Class; 3rd, or Learners’ Class. To be regulated by 
the following Rules :— 

8. Rules of the first, or Reporters’ Class.—1. That members competent to en- 
ter this Class must be able to write fifty words in a minute.—2. That this Class 
meet every Wednesday evening, to practise Reporting.—3. That each member 
take his turn as Leader, and poe Hr Ha to select interesting subjects for speaking 
and reading, and to act as Chairman in preserving order.—4. That each mem- 
ber possess a copy of the “ Reporters’ Book,” as that is the standard for him to 
practise by. 

9. Rules of the Second, or Progressive Class.—\. That this Class consist of 
those members who have learned the First Lessons in the art, as set forth in the 
“ Phonographic Copy-Book.”—2. That this Class meet every Friday evening, at 
eight o’clock, and appoint a leader, whose duty it shall be to read and explain 
the Phonographic Characters as he proceeds, so that those present may follow 
him in writing.—3. That each member — a copy of the “ System.” 

10. Rules of the Third, or Learners’ Class.—\. That this Class consist of those 
members who first commence the study of the Phonographic art.—2. That this 
Class meet every Tuesday evening at eight o'clock, to have the lessons of the 
Mofo ro explained by the more advanced members, till nine o'clock, when 
the Society’s meetings commence, (see Rule 4.)—3. That each member possess 
a copy of the “ Phonographic Copy-Book” and a Penny Sheet of Phonography. 

11, That each member of the Society provide himself with the necessary Books 
and Stationary. 

BIRMINGHAM. 


Large classes, numbering 700 persons, have been formed here during the past 
month, thus making a total of 1200 pupils under the immediate tuition of Messrs. 
J. and B. Pitman, and numbers are teaching themselves ; and many Phonogra- 
phers have formed classes from among their friends for the puree of teaching 
the science. An account of the proceedings at the Phonetic Festival, which 
took place on the |8th of July, will be found in the Supplement to the present 
number. The Birmingham teachers have now proceeded to Manchester. It was 
considered advisable to phonographise this town more fully before proceeding 
to Liverpool, as proposed in the last number of the Journal. Mr. Joseph Pit- 
man solicits aletter from every Phonographer in the kingdom, addressed “ Post 
Office, Manchester,” during the first week in August. 


NOTTINGHAM. 


We have great pleasure in informing our readers that arrangements are 
now being made for the establishment of a permanent Phonographic Institution 
at Nottingham. The Nottingham phonographers have on all occasions stood 
forward in the ranks of the Pica aphic Republic, and we doubt not that in 
the present instance, they will fully justify the character which they have so 
deservedly gained. A friend in the town writes thus :— 

“ Dear Sir,—The phonographic feeling is still unabated, indeed, it waxes 
stronger every day. I have now commenced teaching the science gratuitously, 
and have a great many private pupils who are making considerable progress 
in the system. The other evening, as I was taking a walk, a gentleman met 
me and began conversing about Phonography. He said that he attended the 
Festival in June, together with several of his friends, and felt determined to 
carry out the principles of the science, but they were in want of a teacher. I 
said I should be happy to give them every assistance. We appointed a meeting 
in the school room of one of the chapels in the town. I took with me several 
copies of the System, Copy-Books, blank Exercise-Books, and Progressive 
Exercises, and when I got there, I found to my great delight, eight intelligent 
sabbath school teachers, waiting to receive instruction in this delightful science. 
I cannot describe my feelings at the time, and to my astonishment, at the close 
of the first lesson, ev: one of them could join the simple consonants together, 
and apply the simple long vowels, although several of them did not know a 
letter when they came into the place ; some of them could write their own 
names, which P eased them very much. Q! that the phonographers in Great 
Britain would but rouse themselves to teach the science gratuitously ; how much 
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good they might effect! I think that the time cannot be far off, when ev 
member of the Corresponding Society will be teaching it to hundreds of 
townsmen in the true spirit of love. Our Institution in Nottingham is going 
on very well; we have a very elegant room, with a good frontage, but shi 
not enter upon the full duties of the Institution till the autumn is closed, 
although we shall, in the mean time, have the occupation of the place. 

« About two months hence, I shall have to deliver a lecture to the members 
of the Nottinghan Mechanics’ Institution, and establish large gratuitous classes; 
so that, with the assistance of my Nottingham friends, we shall carry on the 
cause with great spirit, and endeavour to spread the beauties of phonetic wri- 
ting through the length and breadth of the land. 


“1 remain, yours, very truly, in the good cause, 
“ Nottingham, 10th July, 183" «“T. STEVENSON. 
LONDON, &e. 


“Dear Sir,—I take the liberty of sending pe a short account of my recent 
phonographic tour, for insertion in our valuable Journal, for August next, being 
fully aware that reports of this kind are calculated to stimulate zealous phono- 
graphers to still greater exertions, and to increase those labours of love in 
which they are so earnestly engaged. On Friday evening, June 9, I delivered 
a lecture on this delightful science, to the inhabitants of Kingston, as reported 
in the last number, and another on the following Monday. This lecture, as well 
as the first, was well attended. At the conclusion many of the phonographic 
publications were sold, and several persons expressed a desire to be more fully 
pea Fm with the science. A class willshortly be formed here by Mr. Brooke, 
of London. On the following Monday, I delivered a lecture to the members of 
the London Finsbury-square Mutual Improvement Society; on Wednesday 
evening, to the members of the Crosby Hall Literary and Philosophical Society, 
Bishopsgate street; on Thursday, to the Sunday-school Teachers’ Society, King 
street ; and on the followin, eres June 26, to the members of the Alders- 
gate Literary and Philosophical Institution. The lectures were very well re- 
ceived, and several reporters who were present, expressed their approval of the 
science, acknowledging that grees, ape fp as far as they were able to judge, 
was founded upon principles of truth and order, while, at the same time, bs 
admitted that page te ey was erected upon a false and sandy foundation, a 
utterly incapable of being applied to general purposes. 
«1 am, Sir, Yours, very irs 
« Newcastle on-Tyne, Ist July, 1843” «T. P. BARKAS. 


RHODES, NEAR MANCHESTER. 


“ Dear Sir,—I gave my final lesson to the Rhodes class of Phonographers, 
on Friday evening last. About seven weeks ago I delivered a lecture at this 
delightful village, when 25 persons took tickets for receiving a course of lessons. 
They have far exceeded my te caper many of them can now read and 
write the system with considerable ease. I had a letter from one of them, after 
he had received four lessons, which I read as fluently as if it had been Roman 
print, and you, I believe, have had a letter from another during the past week 
which will enable you to judge of their progress in the science.* ey have 
resolved to establish a permanent class at the Mechanics’ Institution, and thus 
I expect the whole voted will sooh become phonographised, for many of them 
are now capable of teaching others that which a short time ago they knew 
nothing at all about themselves. I dare say you will shortly have a score of 
letters from them. “Yours oy 

“ Manchester, 7th July, 1843.” «JOHN BARNES. 


MIDDLETON LANCASHIRE. 


« Dear Sir,—On Friday evening, July 7, I delivered a phonographic lecture 
in the New Jerusalem school-room, Wood street, Middleton, to about 200 persons, 
as many asthe room would hold, and all appeared well pleased with the 
science. Several members of the Rhodes class were present, and wrote and 
read sentences from the dictation of the audience. A number of copies of the 
System were sold, and it is expected a large class will be formed under the care 
of the lecturer. “Truly yours, 

“J. BARNES. 


* It was a very beautiful and correctly written specimen of Phonography.—ED. 
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WEST BROMWICH. 


« Dear Sin,—Myself and Mr. Withers have made a considerable stir in this 
town with our phonographic proceedings. Three public and two private lectures 
have been delivered, which have, for the most part, been exceedingly well 
attended, and invariably, great interesthas been manifested. At the comaineits 
I generally give them a specimen of the adaptable nature of Phonography to 
verbatim reporting. Mr. Withers reads from a book, handed to him by the au- 
dience, at the rate of 130 words a minute, which I take down and of course read 
again as easily as if it were written in long hand. 

We have now four classes, and are making arrangements for others. A ladies’ 
class is in the course of formation, and some who have given in their names as 
pupils (amongst whom are two or three ladies engaged in teaching) are really 
more enthusiastic in the science than any I have ever had the pleasure of see- 
ing. One of them has kindly granted the use of a room for the class to meet in. 
There is no doubt that in a day or two we shall have a great number of pupils, 
for there seems to be a general interest excited throughout the town. 

** We have two other lectures announced—one for Monday, and another for 
Tuesday next. At these we expect to form good classes. It is really delightful 
to see with what intense eagerness an exposition of the principles of Phono- 
graphy is listened to by the audience, and quite amusing to see their astonish- 
ment on having the absurdity of that method of writing, which, from their youth, 
they have been accustomed to use, explained to them. Many have lately told 
us, that though fully aware of the difficulty of our present mode of writing, yet 
they never before saw it in its true light. The fact is, they have been so long 
accustomed to i on incorrectly, that unless it is fairly and palpably set before 
their eyes, they have no idea of its confusion and inconsistency. 

“T am, my dear sir, yours, very ane 
“ West Bromwich, 7th July, 1843.” «T. A. REED. 


BUCKLAND HOLLOW, DERBYSHIRE. 


‘My Dear Frienp,—It is now about nine months since I first introduced 
Phonography to the notice of the secluded inhabitants of Buckland Hollow and 
its vicinity, and it has just occurred to me that I would look over my accounts 
and see what has been effected in that period, and I can assure you I feel both 
surprised and encouraged, and I believe every one acquainted with the locali 
would be surprised too, to know that no less than 320 numbers of the Journal, 
160 copies of the System, 57 Copy-Books, about 60 Exercises, besides Spellin; 
Books, Stationary, Wafers, &c., have been circulated in this place. Now I could 
not help amusing myself with fancying you passing through our part of the 
country, and seeing a house or two here and there with a huge hill between, 
and exclaiming ‘ ere in the world has Haslam found all the people? one 
would not suppose a dozen persons could be found to form a single class.’ The 
fact is, that if the youth about me are content to remain ignorant of the great 
advantages of this beautiful art, I am not willing that they should be so; and 
if they will not come to me to learn it, I will go to them. After 8 o’clock in the 
evening I am their humble servant to go two or three miles, wherever they will 
form aclass. Even if Phonography were a mere matter of amusement, I would 
spare myself in this respect ; but it is something better than this—it is the youn, 
man’s vade mecum, and he will find it the best ever published. It is a universal 
pronouncing dictionary, and hereafter the reproof will be given to those who 
speak incorrectly, ‘ Why don’t you learn Phonography ?' Some peoplemay call 
this exaggeration and enthusiasm, but I will just relate a fact that may remove 
their incredulity. A few weeks ago, business called me to Leeds, and according 
to my custom, I took with me a few Circulars and Introductions,’ and while 
waiting for the train at Amber Gate station I distributed a few of them to Mr. 
8., the book-keeper and other parties who were there, and explained the prin- 
ciples of the science, particularly as to its use in the acquirement of foreign 
languages. Mr. S. immediately began to test the system by reading in Spanish, 
a language of which I had never heard a word in my life. After writing several 
lines I rehearsed the whole. Only one word was corrected, which the gentle- 
man acknowledged he had pronounced in the same manner himself. I after- 
wards found that he was well acquainted with Harding’s system of Stenography, 
but was so thoroughly convinced of the superiority of Phonography that he 
desired me to furnish him with two Systems, Copy-Books, and Exercises for 
his sons. “ Affectionately yours, 

“ Buckland Hollow, 10th July, 1843.” «T. B. HASLAM. 
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PHONOTYPIC JOURNAL. 
Vor. 2.] AUGUST, 1843. [No. 20. 


REPORT OF THE PROCEEDINGS AT THE 
BIRMINGHAM PHONETIC FESTIVAL, 
Held in the Assembly Room of DEE'S ROYAL HOTEL, July \8th, 1843. 


(Reported verbatim in Phonography, and set up by the Compositors from Phonographic copy.) ' 


On the evening of Tuesday, July 18, the friends of Phonetic writing and 
printing in Birmingham, met inthe Assembly Room of Dee’s Royal Hotel, 
to commemorate the introduction of the science of Phonography into the 
town; to signify, by the presentation of a piece of plate, their high approval 
of the Messrs. Pitman’s mode of teaching it; and to encourage each other in 
the good work of spreading this true mode of writing throughout the land. 
About 170 sat down to tea ; provision was made for 200; the tickets being 
2s. 6d. each to the public, and 2s. to phonographers. An additional com- 
pany was admitted after tea. A select party of phonographers, ladies and 
gentlemen, from Mr. Elliott’s Upper School of Music, taught on Hullah’s 
method, added to the pleasures of the evening by singing, at three inter- 
vals of the meeting, some admirable pieces, under the able direction of 
Mr, John Bragg. ‘The harmony and precision of their performance were 
truly delightful. 


J. B. Meson, Esq., M. D , filled the office of president to the meeting. 
After referring with pleasure to the gentlemen by whom he was surrounded, 
Thomas Wright Hill, esq., the respected parent of Mr. Rowland Hill, 
the Post Office Reformer, H. Howell, esq., of Birmingham, Henry Edgar, 
ong Phonographic Lecturer and Teacher, and Messrs. Isaac, Joseph, 
and Ben Pitman, who would, in turn, address the meeting, the president 
said :—I can but congratulate myself and you on the subject which 
brings us together this evening. It has been the lot of all present, to 
witness very extensive and important changes, very rapid improvements 
in the sciences and in the arts, during the few years we have hitherto been 
permitted to dwell on the face of this terraqueous globe. _If we look at the 
sciences, we are astonished at what has been achieved during the last few 
years. Look at the science of chemistry, it would hardly be known by 
Foureroy and some of its promulgators. Look at the science of optics ; see 
what has been done since the discovery of the polarization of light in 1810. 
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and rapid changes and improvements have taken place in them. Look at 
the application of steam. Lookat the railway traffic. See what has been. 
done in the process of electrotyping. See what has been done within the 
last few years by the introduction of the totally novel Daguerreotyping. 
In short, if you look at all the arts and sciences, you will see that they have 
been progressing most rapidly,—that we are, in 1848, in a position totally 
different from that held by us 20 years ago. But it will be observed, 
that LANGUAGE, Which is the vehicle by whose instrumentality these various 
improvements have been and must be communicated to us and to our fel- 
low creatures, has been perfectly stationary. I speak now, of course, not 
with reference to the spoken language, but more particularly with refer- 
ence to written language. We have been compelled, necessity has urged 
us to adopt, from time immemorial, some method of short writing, some 
method of Brachygraphy, by which we might make ourselves perpetual 
possessors of the various addresses, speeches, transactions and so on, which 
from time to time have transpired before us, and to which we have lis- 
tened. Had it not been for some such system as this, however imperfect, 
(and soon we shall see that all such systems are most imperfect, ) the funds 
of information which have been opened to us in the various philosophical 
lectures, the addresses in the Houses of Parliament, public meetings, &c., 
would have been, for the most part, placed beyond our reach, We should 
have known little of the great elements of progression which have been urg- 
ing forward society to its present state of improvement. Well, what has 
beendone? Systems have been adopted which are known under the gene- 
ral name of Stenography; but you will perceive they have been mute 
systems ; they have been systems which have had no voice; vowels have 
been excluded, and abbreviated signs and symbols have been used; but 
the result of this has been, that no man was prepared to decipher the 
writing of any other individual, and it was only by excessive labor that 
he could decipher what he had himself written. Students at Law, students 
at Physic, students at Divinity, have, for the most part, availed themselves 
of some of these systems. I speak very feelingly, for I have been a 
stenographer for a great number of years; I may say I have practised 
stenography for eighteen or twenty years, and I profess to write it with 
an average degree of swiftness; I can also decipher what I write, but what 
has been the labor which I and other individuals similarly circumstanced 
have had to encounter, in attending lectures, private addresses, &c., which 
T have wished to have placed before me in some embodied form? I-may 
have attended three or four lectures in the course of a day—one on medi- 
cine, another on chemistry, another on physiology; but these lectures, in 
the form in which I took them down, were of no use tome whatever. It is 
the custom of stenographers, to take home in the evening what they have 
written out during the day-time, and spend, perhaps, thelive-long night, or 
the greater part of it, in re-writing and transcribing their notes. The 
labor is extreme. The reporter who spends an hour in reporting in the 
House of Commons has to spend six or seven hours in transcribing for the 
compositor what he has written. The task is infinite; the labor is Her- 
culean; and many are the valuable lives that have fallen sacrifices to such 
systems, We have to congratulate ourselves, this evening, that we are 
met together to commemorate the introduction into Birmingham of a sys- 
tem which has already’ superseded, and which, to a great extent, will ulti- 
mately entirely supersede all such systems as these. It professes—and I 
know it will do what it gle T have put it to ares severe test— 
r 
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it professes'to lay before the person who writes it; a series of symbols, which 
shall do away—absolutely do away with the necessity of transcribing, 
either then or at any other time. 

Now; this being the case, we must see that Phonography has manifest 
advantages, I need not enlarge upon these advantages. They are much 
more numerous than I should be able to place before you. I will, however, 
say, that so far as I have been enabled to study it, I have been delighted 
with it; Stenography never could have achieved what ithasachieved. It 
has gone to work, not on the old system of 6 « d, butit has ascertained what 
are the elementary sounds in the languages which are spoken; not merely 
our own language, but the sounds of all languages; it has classed and ar- 
ranged these sounds, and shown how they are conjoined in speech. The 
founder of the system has then come to another object, he has found out 
what is the minimum amount of labour by which their correct representa- 
tion may be achieved. He has, I believe, done this with singular perfection, 
I am prepared to say this, for I have pnt Phonography to a very severe test. 
When first my friend Mr. Joseph Pitman did me the honour to pay me a 
visit, I was sceptical with reference to the matter, but my mind was soon 
satisfied, I gave him a page from Greek, which you know is not the 
most easy language in the world, to write. He took it down; and, after 
conversing for about ten minutes, read to me what I had said to him, 
though he could have had no previous acquaintance whatever with it. 
The task was one very difficult to be achieved. If Mr. Joseph Pitman 
had been a Greek scholar, it might not have been so difficult a one; but 
it was a very difficult task, for one who did not profess to be a Greek scho- 
lar, to read, ten minutes after I had given it to him, an unknown language 
written in the phonographic character; and I was fully persuaded that he 
could have done it with reference to any other language. 

Here, then, is a very great achievement—here is a fact which is new 
in our history of letters; and although, perhaps, I may not: be entirely 
satisfied as to the ultimatum which the gentlemen around me have in 
view, yet it becomes me, as a man of candour, to confess that I see nothing 
impracticable in what they set before themselves, It will require a great 
deal of perseverance ; but they have already evinced that they can bring 
that to bear, It will require a great deal of enthusiasm ; but in this most 
excellent gift they have afforded sufficient proofs they are not at all defi- 
cient ; they are enthusiastic; and all men who would broach a new 
science must be so; they must be men of sobriety; they must be men 
on whose physique, on whose intellect, and on whose morale you may 
depend. The gentlemen around me are men of great perseverance, men 
of great talent, men of great enthusiasm; we, therefore, may expect that 
the time will shortly come when phonotypic printing will be a thing not 
unheard of, I rejoice to know that there is a periodical in which you 
have e after page of phonographic writing. However, that more 
is intended than has hitherto been achieved, I am free to confess; and I 
think, with perseverance, it will be accomplished. I congratulate you, 
then, my friends, on the object for which we are assembled this evening, 
I see nothing impracticable in what is proposed. It is a matter of aston- 
ishment to me that it has not been sooner discovered. 

On the capabilities of Phonography, the speaker truly observed that, 
The hand is at all times ready to do what the tongue of the most voluble 
can achieve, as far as mere mechanical velocity is concerned. There is a 
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After having read Sir Charles Bell’s Bridgewater Treatise on the Internal 
Structure of the Human Hand, and after what I know of the anatomy of 
the tongue, and the physiology of both organs, I am not prepared to con- 
cede the palm of mechanical velocity to the tongue, that very voluble organ. 
If there should be found any deficiency, it must be in the symbolical 
representation ; and here I see no impossibility ; nay, more, I know, as a 
stenographer, there is none. I would, however, throw out this suggestion 
if I may be allowed. I would say to the Messrs. Pitman, Don’t sacrifice 
your phonographie principles to a brachygraphic or stenographic perfor- 
mance. It may be that you may get a temporary eclat by submitting to 
become stenographers, but from what I have seen, your system will ulti- 
mately be carried to such a pitch of perfection, if I may use the term, 
that you shall have the perfect vocalization of the addresses of the speakers. 
If you do otherwise, you become stenographers, and if you become ste- 
nographers, I may, perhaps, be equal to the best of you. I will not oceupy 
more of your time, but will do myself the pleasure of calling upon Mr. 
Edgar, of Coventry. 

After reviewing the rise and advance of civilization, and tracing the 
progress of discovery from the earliest ages to the present day, Mr. Epcar 
observed, There are now in the bud, not one or two, but many inventions, 
gradually unfolding to our view, of whose powers and capabilities we can, 
as yet, form no conception, but which may hereafter rival any we already 
possess. The most sanguine cannot half conceive what may be accom- 
plished in a few years by some of these, and especially by that whose 
triumphs and whose praises we have met this night to celebrate. It was 
fit, that, inan age of activity and invention, Phonography should appear— 
a science suited to such an age—a science that will soon become the science 
of the age, and the results of which will stamp the character of theage. But 
its importance can be appreciated by those only who know something of it. 
It has engaged my attention now for some time, and the more I know of it, 
the more transcendent its value appears. I regard it in a two-fold light; 
as a means of expressing sounds upon paper; and as an easy, simple, and 
rapid mode of writing language. In the former aspect, it is a science of 
a value that can never be rightly appreciated till it comes to be univer- 
sally known. It must be applied to printing; books, so printed, must 
begin to be commonly used; the reading of such books must be taught in 
our schools, not merely to a few, as an accomplishment, but to whole 
schools, as the science of reading ; it must be taught to persons of all cir- 
cumstances and all ages, before its true value can be at all rightly appreci- 
ated. The benevolent and sanguine mind will glance forward and realize 
in anticipation the almost incredibly rapid rate at which reading, now so 
difficult an art, may then be attained by the dullest intellect, whether of 
ill-fed child, over-toiled operative, or half-brutalized savage. The science 
must be thus reduced to the test of actual experience in the various modes 
hinted at, ere to the great bulk of mankind, its immense importance shall 
appear evident. But, who that knows something of its beauties can help 
perceiving that by reducing the labor of overcoming the first stumbling- 
block in the road to knowledge, the art of reading, it will open up to the 
untaught millions of our race, opportunities of acquiring knowledge till 
now not dreamed of? Our missionaries will now no longer have to spend 
months in a hard, tedious, uninstructive effort to teach a false and absurd 
art, but will be enabled, in as many weeks, or, perhaps, in far less time, by 
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[Mr. E., excited by the inspiring theme, and with the true eloquence of 
an earnest mind, then pointed out the great benefits which Phonography 
confers upon the writer. He said, that he could not sit down quietly in this 
age of improvements, this pre-eminently progressive age ; he felt he must do 
something to help forward the common cause ; that he had given up his 
profession of the law, and as a lecturer and teacher, should devote himself 
heart and soul to the cause of Phonography, and the important interests 
connected therewith. ] 


Mr. Ben Pitman being called on to address the meeting, said,—Mr. 
President, my dear Friends,—When taking a retrospective glance at the 
gradual developement of Phonography, I have oftentimes been exceedingly 
interested in marking its successive stages of improvement. Perhaps it is 
not generally known, that when first the embryo of the system was pre- 
sented to the mind of the author, he had not the slightest idea that it would 
lead to stores of such inexhaustible wealth. Its discovery reminds me of the 
story of the Indian, when ascending the heights of Potosi. Laying hold of a 
bramble to assist in his ascent, it gave way ; but the silver treasure which 
hung to its roots, was the cause of the discovery of the richest mine in ex- 
istence. So, the author of Phonography, to assist his mental ascent, laid 
fast hold, as it were by accident, of that which has led to the discovery of 
treasures even more valuable than those of Potosi. The history of Phono- 
graphy, like that of many otherimportant inventions, shows it to be no inven- 
tion at all. The author of the science has merely used available materials, 
something like the great Watt did with iron, fire, and water. These things 
were in existence before, but it remained for the great engineer to use 
them to such immense advantage. * 


T. W. Hitt, Esq., the venerable and respected parent of the nation’s 
great benefactor, Mr. Rowland Hill, next addressed the meeting. Mr. 
President, Ladies and Gentlemen,—Being arrived at an age in which 
quietness is far preferable to action, as regards one’s personal comfort, I 
trust you will excuse me if I offer but a very few remarks, The business 
of the evening has been so ably treated on by our excellent chairman and 
other gentlemen that have spoken before me, that I believe scarcely even 
the gleanings of the vintage are left for me. However, as you are so indul- 
gent, I will say a few words, I believe I have your assent to the opinion 
that the world in general is under immense obligations to our friends, the 
Messrs, Pitman. They may justly be styled the Phonographic Apostles. 
The talent which others, from necessity, from indolence, or, from other 
causes, have suffered to remain buried in a napkin, they have brought 
out, and I may say, that their five talents have already gained them—not 
ten, but a hundred; and tothem I am confident will be awarded that sen- 
tence of approbation, ‘‘ Well done, good and faithful servant.’ 

The business which I would particularly address you on this evening is, 


* The limits to which we are confined in our report of this most interesting 
and exhilarating meeting, forbid our giving the whole of the addresses of the 
various speakers; and as the remarks of those gentlemen, who are not profes- 
sionally engaged in teaching the science, may, by some persons, be considered 
of more weight than the praises which its disseminators bestow upon it, we 
have given preference to the observations of the former, and apologise to the 
latter for the curtailed proportions in which their excellent speeches appear, 
particularly Mr. Ben Pitman's. We wish it, however, to be distinctly under- 
stood, that, in our own opinion, the judgment of any one re specting the immense 
importance of Phonography ought to be estimated in proportion to his acquaint- 
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a plan which Mr, Pitman has under hand, and which I have no doubt he 
will carry through successfully. It is Phonotypography. His intention 
is, to have a perfect alphabet, which is to contain every elementary sound 
in the language, and no superfluous letters. Such, I conceive, was every 
alphabet at its first promulgation; as far, at least, as the authors of them 
were capable of carrying their intentions into effect; therefore I submit 
that what I am, in my humble way, forwarding, is not an innovation; it 
is a restoration. You will, perhaps, give me credit for being able to form 
a judgment in this matter, when I say I have been employed in teaching 
the pronunciation of the English language, for nearly the whole of the 
present century. 

We all know what are the sinews, not only of war, but of every benevo- 
lent enterprise—moNEY. Some people are so far mistaken as to say that 
it isthe root of all evil. The Scriptures say no such thing, Itis “ the love 
of money,”—the selfish love of money, that “is the root of all evil;” 
when it is expended in one’s own personal gratification; but when it is 
used for the purpose of spreading knowledge throughout the world, it is a 
most valuable instrument. Now, enquiries have been made with respect 
to the possibility of bringing forward a phonetic alphabet, and it is found 
to Mr. Pitman’s satisfaction, that the sum of £50 will be sufficient fairly 
to try the experiment. I find too that he has a thousand subscribers to 
his “ Phonographic Journal,”’ and it so happens that a thousand shillings 
are £50, I venture, therefore, to suggest that every subscriber to the d 
Journal would give the small sum of one shilling, and the £50 would be 
thus advanced. I would not recommend it to be urged on any person to 
subscribe any great sum; but if any one, in his wealth and bounty can 
make his shilling into a pound, or his pound into ten pounds, it will be 
well ; but I should be extremely sorry to be instrumental in urging it upon 
any body. IfI have your approbation, I hope I shall have done something 
towards the promotion of so good a work,* 


Mr. Josepn Pitman then rose and said,—Mr. President, my dear 
Friends, I will not occupy much of your time this evening, having had the 
pleasure of addressing you on so many previous occasions, and because 
there are others here who will interest you far more than I possibly could, 
and whose remarks will go further than mine towards convincing the pub- 
lic of the truthfulness and entire practicability of the science we are this 
evening met to advocate. The few remarks I may make will be addressed, 
with your permission, through you as an assembly, to the thousands in 
Manchester, whither we shortly go, who will, in the course of a few weeks, & 
be busily engaged in conning over, from the published report, what may 
be said during this evening, which is now being taken down in the pho- 4 

L 
| 
‘ 


netic character by our friends below, and which will be sent on to the 
Phonetic Institution, Bath, and be set up by the Bath compositors from 
phonetic copy. . 

It is now just two years this month since I first had the honour of intro- 
ducing Phonography to the public, during which time I have delivered 
some hundreds of lectures on the science, formed a large number of classes, 
and have sold more than 20,000 phonographie publications, and written 
and received some thousands—nay, many thousands—of phonographic 


* The proposal was warmly responded to by the meeting; and, at its close, 
some shillings were given towards furthering the object. Additional subscrip- 
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letters, ‘Twenty-three public and private lectures have been delivered in 
this town during the last three months; and a practical knowledge of the 
science communicated to several hundred persons; and we have now a 
large public class going on consisting of 700 pupils, who, I am happy to 
say, are getting on exceedingly well; and I have no doubt that, in two or 
three months, the majority of them will be enabled to read and write the 
system with ease. One-half of these pupils meet for instruction in the 
evening at half-past eight, and the other 350 in the morning, at 6 o’clock, 
twice a week. The two years thus spent in lecturing and teaching Pho- 
nography have been the best portion of my existence, because it has been 
fraught with so many advantages, results far more glorious than any of its 
most sanguine projectors could have anticipated. ring the first twelve 
months spent in this work, I was alone ; during the last twelve, I have had 
the valuable assistance of my brother Ben. Who would have thought, 
two years ago, of seeing so large a number of ardent phonographers, 
convened in so important a town as Birmingham, the Midland metropolis, 
and now the Phonetic Midland metropolis? But “ great things ever 
spring from low beginnings;” great things have been accomplished, but 
greater remain to be achieved; and instead of growing weary in this good 
cause, we are more determined than ever to be unwearied in our efforts 
to disseminate the principles of Phonography far and wide, to spend our 
lives in this one grand reform. Our object is to enlighten the public 
mind on the difficulties connected with the present mode of writing and 
printing; to show its absurdity, anomalies, and insufficiency ; to point out 
the great length of time spent in forming what is called a good long hand, 
and the length of time that is required to perfect a youth in good reading. 
We shall thus prepare the way for the introduction of Phonetic Writing ; 
and then the attempt will be made to introduce to the world a new and 
uniform mode of printing. 

Suppose we take a thousand young ladies and gentlemen, who have 
been well educated, how many, think you, out of that number, shall be ca- 
pable of reading and writing perfectly and rapidly? that is, how man 
shall be enabled to spell every word in the language, and to pronounce it 
correctly? very few. It is a work of twenty years, it takes some persons 
thirty years, There are hundreds and thousands, nay millions, who never 
acquire it. Is there nota cause? There is, and it is well known to phono- 
graphers. See on the sabbath morning the hundreds, and thousands of 
teachers throughout the kingdom, wending their way to the Sunday schools 
to teach the young to read the scriptures. How punctual in their attend- 
ance! How indefatigable in their labours! Count the hours thus spent 
sabbath after sabbath, month after month, year after year, ere the youth 
is enabled to read the Bible with any degree of ease or certainty. I can- 
not spare time now to show to strangers the cause of this, I can merely 
point you to the remedy. O! for the day when the first sheet of phonetic 
printing shall appear! Alas! for the thousands who are driven from the 
threshold of knowledge, by the forbidding aspect of our miscalled ortho- 
graphy. Oh! for the day when the Bible shall be printed in phonotypes. 
A youth would then learn his alphabet and a the Scriptures in a 
fortnight with tolerable ease. He would merely have to learn a few 
pie. 3 signs to represent certain fixed sounds, he would then be able to 
read—there would be no spelling to learn. 

Can these advantages be secured? Can the evils of which we have 
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at all on our efforts, this great, this glorious reform shall be carried. Let 
us enlighten the public on the subject—let us circulate information by 
scattering thousands and tens of thousands of documents*relative to the 
reform all over the kingdom. Truth is mighty and must prevail; truth is 
omnipotent, its progress none can stay. Our present method of writing 
and printing is an incubus upon literature. The child loathes it, the youth 
weeps over it, the student smarts under its lash, the man of science con- 
demns it, the phonographer discards it. Nay, more, 

a We know that while the infant soul 

3 Shrinks from the long hand touch, 


Twill eat this like a penny roll, 
And ask for twice as tanh: 


[The speaker then stated at some length, what Phonography was ; what. 
it would accomplish; the brief space of time necessary for learning it - 
thoroughly, (one month, practising an hour per day); and the numerous ! 
advantages the Birmingham students had already derived from it. In 
concluding, the following song, composed by Mr. Merrin, of London, Mem- 
ber of the Corresponding Society, was recited, and received by the audi- 
ence with rounds of applause at the end of each verse. ] i 


O, this is the age for inventions! I’m sure; 

There never were heard of so many before ; 

We have flying aerials, drawing by light, 

And a long list of others that give us delight. 

The wonders of steam we may daily behold, 

And science will still many glories unfold ; 

But search the whole range of this busy world round, 

The most wonderful wonder is Writing by Sound. 
Then write away, fly away; did you not dream 
That Britons ere long would be writing by steam? 
Your dream’s nearly true, but steam it is found 
Won’t do for the work, so we’re writing by sound. 


Now, Prrman’s the man that invented this scheme, 
And the thanks of the world are, I think, due to him ; 
For so brief and so clear is his system of writing, 
So rational too, and so truly inviting ; 
The jabber of Taffy—the splutter of Pat— 
The Senaiions gibberish—the Frenchman’s chit chat— 
The chong-tongs of China—the Indian’s wahoo— 
Are all in an instant made clear to your view. 
Then write away, tly away ; did you not dream, &c. 


The signs for the sounds are so ea ag and small, 
, They occupy scarce any paper at all; 

There’s a page in a line !—a book in a sheet !— 

A nut-shell will soon hold the bible complete ! 

There’s a word in a dot !—a thought in a stroke !— _ 

A sign to mark sorrow—a scratch for a joke! 

In fact, all our thoughts, be they simple or wise, 

Are down in a moment as soon as they rise. 

Then write away, fly away ; did you not dream, &c. 


Our writing will now be performed with such speed, 
We shall scarcely one third of our lawyers soon need ; 
Won’t that be a blessing? Some think we could spare 
Not only two-thirds, but a far greater share. 
You may write by this plan so amazingly quick 
As tho’ it were done by some magical trick ; 
A speech is dashed down—this, may be, you'll doubt— 
Aye, almost before all the words have run out. 
Then write away, fly ary did you Tt dream, &c. 
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Rejoice, ye Phonographers! strong in the truth, 
And labour to lessen the sorrows of youth ; 
Let union and love all your efforts inspire, 
= aoe you fg’ see peeree Long-hand yrs 

‘or bright is the day that’s beginning to dawn, 
Ere long it will burst into beautiful morn ; 
Untrammell'd we rise from base Long-hand oppression ! 
The millstone is hurl’d from the neck of progression ! 

Then write away, fly away ; did you not dream, Kc. 


Phonographers all! pray attend’to our call! 

If you wish for the tottering old tyrant to fall, 

You must get him to sit in a nice easy chair, 

And then with true mesmeric eyes you must stare 

au) 70s send him to sleep, he will soon lose his breath, 
Let his alphabet then be his mantle of death. 

It is vain that a longer existence he crave, 

? The Pirmen are waiting to dig him his grave. 

4 Then write away, fly away ; these are the days 
For knowledge, inventions, and science to blaze ; 
aa they warm and enlighten the busy world round, 

the millions can say, We are writ by sound, 

. [At this period in the proceedings of the evening, a large and elegant 
silver mounted inkstand, with a suitable inscription in Phonography, was 
presented, by some of the private Birmingham pupils, to their teachers, 
Messrs. Joseph and Ben Pitman, as a mark of personal esteem, and a 
memento of their love of the science. Mr, Joseph Pitman returned thanks 
on behalf of himself and brother.] 


Mr. Isaac Pirman, on being called on to address the meeting, said, 
Mr. President :—No language that I have at command would convey 
an adequate idea of the delight I feel in meeting so many friends to 
Phonography. I do not mean by this word, an adherence to any series of 
signs as the representatives of the sounds of language, but the PRINCIPLE 
ir eye writing, that the sounds of language shall be the letters of the 

phabet. 

I do not know a bolder project that could be undertaken than that which 
we have in view in assembling here this evening, namely, to change the 
appearance of the written and printed language of the greatest and most 
civilized nation of the world; and through the English, to work on all 
other modern written languages, and subject them, in like manner, to the 
phonetic principle. I cannot think of any thing within the scope of human 
powers, so diffeult as the substitution of phonetic printing in lieu of the 
present mode. It may be thought by some that it is impossible to effect 
it; such is not my own opinion, or I would not throw away my labor upon 
it; and I am sure it is not your opinion ; you have well weighed the power 
of custom on the one bind) in spelling saw saw, fought fought, &c, 
and the simplicity and beauty of truth on the other hand, in spelling s awe, 
saw, f awe t, FoucuT, and you know that the long and false method must 
give way to the brief and true one. 

But it will be expected that I say something this evening on the origin 
of Phonography; I will then briefly advert to its uses, and the objects 
contemplated in its diffusion. It originated with myself so far as this, that 
I knew nothing of an attempt to write by sound having been made by any 
one else till three years after I had published the first edition of Phono- 
graphy, under the title of “ Stenographic Sound Hand.” I then met with 
the work of Mr. George Edmonds, of this town, aiming at the same object. 
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of phonetic writing, constructed by a gentleman now present, T. W. Hill, 
esy., honored and respected for his age and virtues, and particularly so, as 
being the father of our great benefactor, Rowland Hill, Though Mr. Hill 
has not made his system known to the world, he has been writing on the 
phonetic principle nearly 50 years. 

You will perhaps be led to inquire, How is it that the authors that 
have published such systems, have all failed in their attempt to gain 
writers, while Phonography, in the course of three years, has attracted the 
attention of many thousand persons, a Journal being printed in the sci- 
ence, to which there are already a thousand subscribers, and the number 
daily increasing? I can account for it only in this way:—the framers of 
other systems of Phonography did not possess a thorough acquaintance 
with all the materials for swift writing; they didnot know the comparative 
value of every stroke and dot; neither had they observed the analogy 
between the four positions in which a line may be placed, and the four 
seats of articulation, the lips, teeth, palate and throat; they did not give 
single marks for the double vowels ye, ya, yah, yau, yo, yoo; we, wa, 
wah, wau, wo, woo; nor did they hit upon the beautiful expedient of halv- 
ing the consonants to signify the addition of ¢ or d. There are some other 
minor points that might be noticed in connexion with this subject, such 
as the hooking on of / and r to all the letters, &c. 

I need not draw a comparison between the common mode of writing 
and the phonetic; your daily practice shows you that the one is truth, and 
the other confusion and absurdity. The uses of phonetic writing are, in 
one word, a thousand times greater than the uses of the present mode of 
writing, and as far as it becomes known and applied, these advantages 
follow. I will not attempt to enumerate them, because it is impossible to 
do any thing like justice to the subject. 

To show how inconsistent our present plan of writing and spelling is, I 
may mention two facts with respect to the names of ig and places. 
I have just spent three days in London, and during this time have had 
occasion to pass by many miles of sign boards, while riding from one end 
of the city to the other, in an omnibus. I have amused myself on these 
journeys, in passing the names under review, to see if I could find a true 
one—one whose letters when pronounced singly and then put together 
would make the name of the person; and out of all the thousands that I 
have examined, I have not found one such. What a disgrace to us! What 
a spot on our boasted civilization ! 

ain, I have looked through the Gazetteer of England, to see if I could 
find either city or town spelled in the true phonetic manner, and I did not 
see one. The fact is, as foreigners justly complain, almost every word 
in our language must be made a separate object of study in order to obtain 
a knowledge of its pronunciation. The other European languages are sub- 
ject to the same evil, but not to so great anextent asourown. Thereare 
three places, namely, London; Luton, in Bedfordshire ; and Eton, in Buck- 
inghamshire, whose spelling is not far from the true mode; but in Luton 
and Eton, the vowel in the last syllable is not pronounced, therefore, it 
ought not to be written; and, in London, the two o’s* are short, instead 
of long. 


* It is a striking fact that the absurdities of our spelling have increased to 
such a degree, that there are many familiar modes of speech that cannot be ex- 
pressed in printing, and we are driven to the necessity of intimating what we mean 
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I would now briefly consider, What are the objects contemplated in the 
diffusion of Phonography? They are, to remove all this evil and _per- 
plexity, by the introduction of an alphabet of sounds, applicable to all 
languages. 

The point to which we now direct our chief attention is PHONETIC PRINT- 
1NG. We wait but for funds to purchase a fount, and we will commence 
directly. It is only by using an alphabet, the best we can get, that we 
shall improve it. ‘We shall not cease our phonographic efforts, we shall 
rather increase them. I am for myself convinced that the time is come 
in which to commence experiments. What was Phonography itself but 
an experiment? If the experiment had not been made, should we have 
seen these splendid results? ‘Would this festival have been held, at once 
reminding us of what :has been done, and pointing to still more extensive 
fields of usefulness? -When, after many months’ labor to construct a 
system of short hand in which the long and short yowels should be dis- 
tinctly marked, I at last determined to try how it would answer to write 
the short sound of e inin, as I knew it was this, sound, and the short sound 
of ain men, &c., I had no bright anticipations of what would follow; and 
I passed through three or four years of patient toil, in order to get a very 
few people to:see the truth of this vowel scheme, and to write in accord- 
ance with it. Now, the old a, e, i, 0, u system, of long and short vowels, is 
looked upon as the very height of folly, imperfection, and absurdity, Let 
us do the truth, with regard to phonetic printing, as far.as we know it, and 
darkness and difficulty will fly before us. as we-proceed. 

When, after. many experiments with the consonants, in,reducing them 
to a natural alphabet, I fell.upon the order in which you now have them, 
I did not suppose that.the harmony of the arrangement would attract so 
many admirers; the thing :was however done, printed, and taught ; and 
you now see the result. Every thing points to action. We shall, then, 
L hope, in a few,months, begin to print the truth, as we have, for some 
time, been accustomed to write it. 


H. Howe t, Esq., of Birmingham. Mr. President,—When Mr. Pit- 
man came first into Birmingham, I was thoroughly prejudiced against 
Phonography, for I had been a teacher of short hand 26 years. I see 
gentlemen in this room, who are accomplished phonographers, who before 
were accomplished stenographers, and whom I had the honour of teaching. 
‘When I attended Mr. Joseph Pitman’s lecture, every sentence that’ he 
uttered, every fresh developement that he gave of the system of Phono- 
graphy, knocked down, one after another, stone after stone from the foun- 
dation of my prejudices, till at length, before the lecture was over, they 
“‘lumbered down a hideous and mis-shapen length of ruins.” I at once 
began to learn the science, and in two days’ time, L wrote to Mr. Pitman, 
of Bath, and received a letter from him in the phonographic character. It 
may be taken as proof of my estimation of this system, when I tell you 
that I had laboured for 26 years to spread a knowledge of stenography, 
that I had written in it almost every day during that period, and was con- 
sidered a tolerably proficient stenographer; but when I saw the brevity, 
perspicuity, and truth of this new mode of writing, I at once commenced 
the labour——labour? No, sir; I beg leave to correct myself; it was not 
Jabour ; I should have said the pleasure—of learning Phonography, From 
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the examination I have given the subject, I feel confident that any one, who 
has acquired a knowledge of Phonography, is placed upon an elevated 
platform, so that no possible attainment in literature or science is beyond 
his reach. None, who know the system, can object to it. I never met 
with one who expressed regret that he had learned it; I never met with 
one who had learned it, that did not admire it; and I feel persuaded I 
never shall meet with such a one. I admire the system of Phonography, 
because its object is,the advancement of knowledge ; and every philanthro- 
pist, every lover of his country, and every lover of his God, ought to 
rejoice in any means that will accomplish this. What is the difference 
between the New Zealand cannibal and the immortal Milton? Simply 
this: the one is in a state of civilization, and the other is uncultivated. 

Let us look at the advantages of Phonography in this particular point 
of view—the assistance it will afford to the teacher of languages. Some 
time ago, I taught a gentleman, whom I never saw, the Italian language, 
through the medium of the post. I could only teach him to translate and 
write ; but if I had known Phonography, I could also have given him the 
true pronunciation. To the teacher of Geography, also, it holds out great 
advantages. Every one, who has been thus engaged, must know the diffi- 
culty of teaching the pronunciation of the names of the different places. 
Take, for instance, the town in France, spelled with the letters Bo r- 
deaux, What child would, for a moment, think it was called Boor-do? 
Take another French town, Poictiers. Who would imagine it was 
called Pwy-tya? [The true pronunciation was given by the speaker, and 
taken down by the reporter in Phonography; but not having any pho- 
netic types, we give the best substitute we can in the Roman character.] 
If maps were published with the names of the places in Phonography, it 
would be an immense saving of time and labour both to the teacher and 
learner. [The speaker then showed the advantages that would result to 
merchants and lawyers from the adoption of phonographic writing ; and to 
reporters, as it would save the necessity of a retranscription of their labour, 
for the compositor could easily set up from carefully written phonographic 
copy.] To authors, Phonography is equally invaluable. How frequently 
do the thoughts outstrip the pen in writing! there being no means for their 
quick delivery, Here Phonography steps in, enabling us to keep pace 
with our thoughts, An article, for instance, may be written in this mode 
six times as fast as by the common style of writing, and thereby rendered 
a thousand times more valuable. It is a kind of extemporary writing, for 
we write even as we speak. There are certain epochs in the history of the 
world which have been particularly noted for the introduction of some new 
principles. I consider the introduction of letters by Capmus into Greece ; 
the introduction of printing into Europe by Faust, Caxton, and others; 
and last, though not least, the introduction of Phonography to the world 
by Prrman, as examples of these ; and I believe that the names of Cadmus, 
Caxton, and Pitman, will be henceforth household words in the annals of 
literature, and will go together down the stream of time till its last wave 
shall have been broken on the shores of eternity. 


XP This Report is published as a Tract, for gratuitous distribution, and may 
be obtained at the Phonographic Institution, Bath, or from Messrs. Bagster, 
London. Lecturers supplied with large quantities, if application be made 
within a fortnight, at a very low rate. 
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Miss {LLEN Parkes, 123, Bath-row ter- 
race, Birmingham. 

Miss M. A. Parker, Miss Batteson’s, 
Packer’s row, Chesterfield. 

Mrs. Rocgrs, Swaffham, Norfolk. 


Mr. C. Arwoop, 2, Charlotte street, 
Queen square, Bristol. 
te G. L. Banks, Cheapside, Birming- 
am. 
Mr. Henry Bort, Winsin Green cot- 
tage, Birmingham, 
Mr. C. Boye, 10, Lea crescent, Bir- 


mingham. 

Mr. JoszrH Brewin, Market place, 
Leicester 

Mr. James Buckuey, 27, Ashted row, 
Birmingham. 
Mr. Joun Fin1ay, 14, Fletcher square, 
Brook street, Hulme, Manchester. 
Mr. G. Fiuck, Poor Law Commission 
Office, Somerset House, London. 
Mr. L. GELLIon, 262, Aston road, Bir- 
mingham. 

Mr. W. Green, 177, Mosely street, 
Birmingham. 

Mr. E. B. Grecory, Vicarage street, 
Frome. 
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Mr. E. Hotper, 93, Great Bath street, 
Birmingham. 

Mr. Atrrep Horng, Temple row, Bir- 
mingham. 

Mr. W. Lay, Maldon, Essex. 

Mr. Linnet, 107, Kea street, Birming- 


ham. 

Mr. Grorcge M'Cu.tocn, 7, Melville 
street, Tradeston, Glasgow. 

Mr. S. M’Lean, Mrs. Harwood’s Lion 
Walk, Colchester. 

Mr. James Martruews, High street, 
Stourbridge. 

Mr. H. Parkzs, 123, Bath row terrace, 


‘ham. 
Mr. J ye Blue coat school, 


Walsa 

Mr. W. H. Sicston, 44, Weaman street, 
Birmingham. 

Mr. Georce Watson, Jun., Keswick, 
Cumberland. 

Mr. Josep WETHERALL, Penrith, Cum- 
berland. 

Mr. E. Wuarton, 4, Great Charles 
street, Birmingham. 

Mr. T. WILKINSON, 15, Great Hampton 
street, Birmingham. 

Mr. Gzorce Wiruers, Phonographic 
Institution, Bath. 


Alterations in Addresses. 


Mr. H. Evcar, Phonographic Institu- 
tion, Bath. 

Mr. H. Howe, 23, Edmund street, 
Birmingham. 

Mr. Cuarues Sutty, Mr. Harvey's 
Academy, Halesworth, Suffolk. 

Mr. F. E. Woopwarp, Phonographic 
Institution, Bath. 
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REMARKS ON THE ORTHOEPY AND ORTHO- | 


GRAPHY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


[concLuDED FRoM PAGE 101.] 


Mr. Webster’s idea went no further than to change the 
Sehogrep hy in cases in which the discrepancy was very 
great. annex a few specimens :-— 


“‘ The following collection consists of Essays and Fugitiv 
Peeces, ritten at various times, and on different occasions, 
az wil appeer by their dates and subjects. 

“‘ Most of thoze peeces, which have appeered before in 
periodical papers and magazeens, were published with ficti- 
tious signatures; for I very erly discuvered, that altho the 
name of an old and respectable karacter givs credit and 
consequence to hiz ritings, yet the name of a yung man iz 
often prejudicial to hiz performances. 

“During the course of ten or twelve yeers, I hav been 
laboring to correct popular errors, and to assist my, yung 
brethren in the road to truth and virtue: my publications 
for theze purposes hav been numerous; much time haz been 
spent, which I do not regret, and much censure incurred, 
which my hart tells me I do not dezerv. The influence of 
a yung writer cannot be so powerful or extensiv az that of 
an established karacter.” 


Mr. Webster, in his preface, assigns strong reasons in 
favour of his proposed alterations, which it would be in 
vain to attempt to refute. 


“ In the essays, ritten within the last yeer, a considérable 
change of spelling iz introduced by way of experiment. 
This liberty waz taken by the writers before the age of 
Queen Elizabeth, and to this we are indebted for the pre- 
ference of modern spelling over that of Gower and Chaucer. 
The man who admits that the re of housbonde, mynde, 
ygone, moneth, into husband, mind, gone, month, iz an im- 
provement, must acknowledge also the riting of helth, breth, 
rong, tung, munth, to be an improovement. There iz no 
alternative. very possible reezon that could ever be of- 
fered for altering the spelling of wurds, still exists in full 
force; and if a gradual reform should not be made in our 
language, it will prooy that we are less under the influence 
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of reezon than our ancestors.”—A Collection of Essays and 
Fugitiv Writings: By Noah Webster, jr. Boston, 1795. 


The last writer whom I shall notice, is the late T. S. 
Grimké, of Charleston, 8S. C. Whether he ever published 
any specific scheme or project I know not; but he carried 
his views into operation in an address delivered before the 
Charleston Temperance Society, on the 26th of February, 
1834, which he subsequently published. In this he intro- 
duced a great modification of our orthography ;—but it is 
not uniform. I annex a number of his new spellings, taken 
at random from the address :— 


‘* Achievments, expansiv, calld, dutys, resolv, deservd, 
accomplishd, intelectual, opportuntys, esentialy, paralel, 
loathsom, seckend, afection, efects, preserv, acumulations, 
leav, loathsomnes, wilfuly, impuritys, unearthd, drunkenes, 
grovling, motivs, beautifuly, expressd, imagin, afects, re- 
servd, endowd, consciousnes, capacitys, favorit, comparativ, 
mizerable, deterrd, ordaind, enlightend, purifyed, motivs, 
testimonys, helplesnes, luster, receiv, exquisit, fil, impuls, 
energys, dificult, preservativ, emphaticaly, undisturbd, afects, 
consciousnes, believs, eficient, wizdom, apropriate, gatherd, 
knowlege, ourselvs, infinit, sufering, servd, filld, strength- 
end, encouragd, ductiv, contem, facilitys, necessitys, ques- 
tiond, dispozd, opposit, ilustratd, betrayd, ofensiv, meeknes, 
franknes, apearance, guiltles, wilfuly, constraind, penaltys, 
carrys, preventivs, punish, inumerable, developd, alow, de- 
fenceles, chastizments, miserys, ilustration, satisfyd, acknow- 
leges, attaind, eficacious, unnoticd, breathd, leavs, pensiv- 
hights, rezemblance, ilustrate, iresistable, ireverance, de~ 
spizes, reproachd, authorativ, comanding, diversitys, usurpd, 
despotizm, marvelous, unapproachd, evry, asert, remodeling, 
centurys, afirm, ordaind, genuin, self-possessd, milions, la- 
berd, disciplin, distinguishd, carryd, succes, imortal, una- 
tural, afecting, testimonys, armd, commissiond, dueling, 
lotterys, jastifys, trafic, scepter, acordance.” 

It is fairly presumable that enough has been said on this 
subject to show the difficulties attending it, and the impro- 
bability of its ever being satisfactorily arranged.* 


* The existence of Phonography and the Corresponding Society is a 
sufficient guarantee that this long-desired reform of our spelling shall be 
carried.—Ep. 
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PHONOGRAPHIC LECTURE TABLET. 


The following letter was put into the hands of Mr. Ben 
Pitman by one of the pupils of his Birmingham Public Class, : 
. 


with the modest request that he would read it at his leisure. 
The subject of the letter being a practical as well as a novel 
one, we think it deserves a place in the Journal, and recom- 
mend the adoption of the plan to lecturers and teachers. 
A small party may be entertained with pieces of card cut 
out into right lines and curves, and displayed upon a table. 


“ Birmingham, August 1, 1843. 


“ RespecteD Sir,—Believing that you possess too much good sense to 
slight the suggestions of the humblest of your fellow creatures, I venture 
to propose a plan to avoid the inconvenience which I have found you to 
labour under, in your efforts to teach the system of Phonography, especially 
in its early stages. I propose to do away with chalking on black boards, 
and, of course, the disagreeable operation of wiping out the chalk; and, 
also, to remove the necessity of the pupil’s asking the question, ‘ Is it to be 
made above, on, or below, the line?’ and it will, I think, supersede the 
necessity of writing in the air; but this may not, perhaps, be desirable. 

“Tt occurred to me, on the first night of my attending at your large 
class, that a Phonetic Tablet might be made ata small cost, as follows :— 
Two pieces of panel board, or any light materials of that nature, fastened 
together by hinges, and to open like the covers of a portfolio, about lft. 
Gin. long, by 2ft. broad, so that, when open, it would present a surface of 
3ft. by 2 ft. This inside surface to be made or stuffed like a cushion, with 
wadding, and covered with a piece of black serge, or something of that 
kind. This should not be more than $ of an inch thick. A silk thread 
should be stretched across, to represent a line. A few only of each sort 
of the phonographic characters would be needed, 6in. long, made of tin, 
with two fine points soldered to the under side, to be stuck on the tablet, 
as occasion may require. If the tin be bright, it will, I think, exhibitthe 
character so as to be distinctly seen by a large auditory. The vowels will 
require but one pin, and only so long as is necessary to support them 
when slightly pressed on the tablet. You will know better than myself 
the number of letters required ;* but the P will, of course, answer for all 
the straight light sounds according to the position in which it is placed 
upon the cushion. When not in use, the characters may remain on the 
tablet ; and, when closed, it would secure them, and be comparatively 
portable. I think these may be placed on quicker than chalk marks can 
well be made. The tablet may be suspended as a picture frame. 

“Thanking you most sincerely for your kind instructions, 

“T remain, Sir, Your humble servant, 


“ Mr. Ben Pitman, Birmingham.” “A LazpourinG Man. 

* The following number of phonographs is recommended :—p, 2; b, 2; f, 4; 
v,1; eirele s,2; long e, 2; short e, 2; long au, 2; short au,2. As the tablet i 
is intended merely to assist in an explanation of the simple principles of Pho- 
nography, there is no need of extending the number of letters so as to embrace 5 


the double vowels and consonants.—Eb. 
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€rtracts 


FROM THE EDITOR’S PHONOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE, 


‘¢ My pear Sir,—From your position in the centre of 
the phonographic army, you see more of its movements 
and its vigorous attacks upon the common foe, than we 
can, who are fighting in the outskirts; but as the field of 
battle is so large, you must be dependent on us for intelli- 
gence of what takes place at our respective posts. If you 
think the following incident, which has come under my 
own observation, is calculated to be of any service, if made 
known through the medium of your Journal, I shall con- 
sider myself happy in having had an opportunity of for- 
warding it. 

*¢ A friend of mine, knowing my attachment to Phono- 
graphy, lately showed me a long-hand letter that he had 
received from a phonogrepber, and I was so much pleased 
with part of it, that I asked permission to transcribe it, 
which was readily granted. I send you a copy :— 

“¢O! my dear S——, do learn Phonography. With 
your phonographic correspondents,—and you will soon 
have no others,—you will be delivered from the torment- 
ing difficulties of the old spelling, which are more than a 
match for the wisest of us. I never yet met with one person 
that was always certain as to: every word. Literary men 
themselves are often driven to the necessity of writing a 
word in two or three ways for an experiment to see which 
is the right mode, that is, to which their eye has been most 
accustomed. A person may err in Phonography without 
having his literary character impeached; but he cannot 
make a mistake in the old spelling without being set down 
by that most odious class of creatures—mere critics—as 
‘uneducated.’ I must now stop my own pen for a moment 
to enquire whether I ought to write critick or critic. If I 
am wrong, I know you will forgive me. I have thick, 
brick, sick, stick, and numerous other words, to countenance 
the former spelling ; and public, tragic, magic, &c., to bear 
me out in the latter. It is true, I have seen ‘ critic’ so often 
Pape without a k, and ‘stick’ with one, that you willthink 

ought not to hesitate a moment. But why should we 
accustom our sight to observe irregularities, and our memo- 
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ries to treasure them up? Are not both vision and memory, 
thus perverted from their original purposes, and consequently 
impaired? See to what a pass things are come in this dis- 
ordered world! We may err in the truth of Phonography, 
and be blameless ; but we cannot err in a system of errors 
without being censured. Well, I hope your next will con- 
tain the cheering intelligence that you know Phonography 5 
your first regret then will be, that you did not learn this 
true and rapid method of writing sooner. You know that 
a pai aly pen travels six times as fast as the pen of 
a long-hand writer.’ 

ss My friend is now learning Phonography, and has al- 
ready got another to join him in the i 3 you see how 
the science is spreading. ‘¢ Faithfully yours, 


‘* Manchester, 19th Aug., 1843.” ‘Wise 


“ My vzar Sir,—It is delightful to hear of the rapid 
spread of this beautiful, because true, system of writing. 
It is painful to reflect upon the number of months, and : 
sometimes years, that are wasted in learning to spell and 
pronounce; and yet, after all this waste of time, this great 
drawback from the few short years of man’s allotted life, 
how few there are who can do either perfectly! How many : 
there are who have been prevented from enjoying the rare “ 
treasures of the storehouse of knowledge, deterred from 
even attempting the entrance by the traps and snares which 
are scattered in profusion all around it! The evil has 
been borne long enough; and the time is at length arrived 
when the hydra-headed monster, OntHoarapuy, has been 
grappled with and vanquished ; and I hope we shall soon 
see the day when the present barbarous mode of spellin 
will be numbered among the things that were, and we shal 
be no longer vexed with those Shataatirs which are now 
every moment annoying our sight. 


“When I begin upon the defects of long hand, I feel 
that it would require a volume to do full justice to my sub- 
ject; but I have already occupied your time sufficiently 
long. May you go on and prosper in the good cause. 

“Yours, very truly, 


« Bristol, June 13th, 1843.” “FW. P. 
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Bebtelus of Phonography. 


— 


[From the “Christian Lady’s Magazine,” for November, 1842, edited by 
Cuartorre Exizasertu.] 

It is high time to notice this admirably ingenious’ sys- 
tem, now that the “seventieth thousand” is issued. Of the 
extreme facility with which it is acquired and written we 
can judge; and it is certainly one of the most rational and 
useful things of the kind ever invented. Mr. Pitman, deeply 
impressed with its value as a means of communication, is 
quite an enthusiast in the matter; and proceeding, as he does, 
to promote his object in full harmony with the soundest 
Christian principles, we are not surprised at the success 
which attends him in it. He started, also, a year since, a 
Phonographic Journal, with so much success that he now 
projects an enlarged series. We heartily commend to our 
young readers the acquirement of Phonography ; and we 
can encourage them by mentioning that, under our own ob- 
servation, ayouth, in the midst of otbar employments, learned. 
enough from this little book to address to its very obliging 
Author a letter of inquiry in the phonographic character 
on the fourth day from his first seeing it. In reality, the 
leisure hours of two days sufficed. e mention. this, be- 
cause the common systems of Shorthand are tedious, diffi- 
cult, and comparatively uninteresting ; this is just the reverse. 
We do not attempt an analysis, for each may as well examine 
it for himself. ‘It isa very neat little thin pocket volume, 
scarcely larger than a lady’s cardcase. 


Phonographic Entelltgence. 


RHODES. 


On Saturday evening, July 25, the A gym Fig hers of Rhodes, near Manches- 
ter, gave a supper to their teacher, Mr. John Barnes, at the close of his course 
of lessons, as a testimony of the satisfaction they had received, and, also, as a 
proof of the high value they set upon the science. After partaking of a most 
excellent repast, several rommeyeceg: remarks were made relating to Phonogra- 
phy. Among the entertainments of the evening the new “ Song, on Phonogra- 
phy” was read, which excited the risible faculties of the company to an unusual 
degree. We are happy to add that they have formed a permanent class at the 
Mechanics’ Institution, and elected one of their number as teacher. They have 
also established a phonographic post-office at the Institution, for the purpose of 
promoting epistolary communications in bk gaoen. apse and correcting each 
other’s lessons. It has been already attended with good results ; and we think 
is one of the best plans they could have adopted for perfecting themselves in 
the science. - 
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BIRMINGHAM. 


« My Dear Broruer,—There are many little facts connected with our labors 
in Birmingham, that we have never mentioned to you, but which, I know, will 
give you pleasure. I will try to think of the most important. You know that 
our large public classes, to whom we gave eight or nine lessons, are now con- 
tinued. They meet weekly, in the same rooms, and are conducted by two of our 
best Birmingham phonographers—Mr. John Bragg, and Mr. James Cooper. 
This is a good thing, because they will now be kept together till they are far 
advanced in the science. A circumstance which has given me great pleasure 
is the formation of the two Birmingham Phonographic Societies. These institu- 
tions have been established, one by the gentlemen, and another by the ladies, 
for the purpose of forwarding the interests of Phonography, and for their own 


improvement in the science ; but, chiefly, that the members may work er 
in their benevolent exertions to spread a knowl of Phon ‘vy, as 
far as possible, both publicly and in private. For thi , they meet 
on the first Saturday in the month, to report individual ings, the whole — 


to be embodied in one, and the eral report to be sent to the tution at 
Bath. In addition to this, the ladies have a weekly ape for practice in 
reporting. This, I think, is the first “‘ Ladies’ Phonographic Society” that has 
been established in the kingdom. In addition to these two societies, there are 
other minor ones, in connexion with some of the religious denominations, chiefly 
composed of Sunday school teachers, who meet weekly for their phonographic 
improvement. It is pleasing to find that, desirous as they are for their own 
improvement in the science, they do not 9s any opportunity of imparting 
a knowledge of it to others. I have heard of many of our Birmingham 

who have formed private classes amongst their friends, and who meet lv 
for instruction at their own homes. There are also two gentlemen who have 
announced, by circulars and advertisements, their intention of teaching the 
science publicly. There is one little circumstance which shows how Phonogra- 
phy makes its way, although sometimes but slowly, yet surely :—When we en- 
tered Birmingham, there was a gentleman, the author of one of the best systems 
of stenography, and a teacher of it, resident in that town; as might have been 
expected, he was not at all favourable to Phonography ; now he has, to use his 
own words, ‘ put his system on the shelf,” and is busi ¥ engaged studying Pho- 
nography, with the intention of teaching it instead of his own system. 

“The science is also being taught in many of the private schools. At one 
of the largest day and boarding schools it has been introduced, and is now 
taught as a general branch of education ; and, as the master and assistants are 
good phonographers, we are quite sure it will shortly be a th h phono- 
graphic establishment. I have just seen a prospectus of a Literary Institution ; 
about to be formed in Birmingham, wherein it is mentioned that one eveni 
in the week will be devoted to the study of irae py and another to Hul- 
lah’s method of singing. This is pleasing; music and Phonography! May the 
study of these sister sciences be ever united ; and the time speedily come, when \ 
a knowledge of both shall be considered necessary to our natural existence. 

It is most wonderful to see to what an extent our pupils are teaching Phono- + 
graphy in Birmingham. I attribute this solely to our particularly advising : 
each one to commence at once TEACHING THE SCIENCE; and, judging from what 

is already done, they have been most dutiful, persevering pupils. en I look . 
back at the three months we spent in Birmingham, I really think they were f 
three of the happiest months of our lives! It seems to me to have been a con- 

stant round of pleasure. That they were a busy three months, you are well 


_ 


ee ae 


aware. : 
“We are now en d making arr: ents for our lectures here in Man- 
chester. This is indeed a busy hive! hen I am ing through its bustling 


streets, I am sometimes inclined to ask myself, Is it possible that any of these 
beings who now seem absorbed in business, business, business, will ever take 
delight in the pleasures of Phonography? Yes, they will! 

“It is a large place, but we will endeavour to do what the Phonographic Re- 
public expects of us—our duty, and that duty will consist in teaching some 
thousands of the inhabitants. “ Your affectionate brother, 

“ Manchester, August 9, 1843,” “BEN. 


OS We have great pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of £5, subscribed 
by the Birmingham Public Class towards the printing of reports of the Festival 
for gratuitous distribution. \ 
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BOLTON. 


«« My Dear Sir,—I beg to inform you that Phonography is now introduced 
into Bolton. A lecture was given here by Mr. Joseph Pitman, at the Town Hall, 
yesterday evening, which was very well attended and well received; the audi- 
ence numbered 300. Repeated manifestations of delight ged ay meper were 

iven at hearing so clear and lucid an explanation of the science ; many had 

eard of Phonography by name, but of its true nature they were entirely a 
rant. At the conclusion, I wrote from Mr. Pitman’s dictation, in order to show ° 
the audience the applicability of Phonography to verbatim reporting. 

“T am unable to state what will be the result attending our phonographic 
efforts in this town, but, judging from the interest they have excited, we are 
led to a very favourable conclusion. 

“Tam, my dear Sir, very truly yours, 
“ Bolton, August 10, 1843.” “T. A, REED. 


Mr. Joseph Pitman delivered a second lecture Aug. 16. The room was ex- 
cessively crowded ; in rg rol were obliged to return, unable to gain admis 
sion. Messrs. Reed and Withers are now forming classes, which bid fair to 
be numerously 

LEICESTER. 


« Dean Sin,—In a previous letter, I mentioned to you that I had commenced 
a free phonographic class, and I now toreport progress. This class consists 
of about 20 members, the greater part of whom seem to be very much delighted 
with the explanations of the science I have already given them. We meet 
weekly, and have had an average attendance of about 14 or 15. Some of my 
pupils have already written very nice exercises, and, from the spirit with which 
they seem to have taken the subject up, I hope that I shall be able to make a 
large — of them phonographers. ides teaching the science thus 
ublicly, I am doing I can to spread a knowledge of it among my private 
riends and correspondents ; and I let no opportunity of ping some phono- 
‘aphic seeds, pass by unimproved. If every member of the Corresponding 
jociety would do this, I think they would not complain of ane nothing to 
do, but would soon have their hands full. Let them teach this glorious science 
ets Pica , and I doubt not that they will find plenty of pee willing to 
earn it. iously awaiting the time when the Journal shall be printed in 
phonotypes, “T remain yours in the cause of phonetic truth, 
“ Néw Walk, Leicester; 15th Aug., 1943.” 


“STEVENSON H. WIGG. 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


« My pear S1r,—It is with apis 4 of delight that I add my testimony to the 
spread of those principles which eventually lead to the of the union 
between the people of land and long hand. The reports which we monthly ~ 
receive through the medium of your Journal, and daily through the medium of 
the post (thanks to Rowland Hill), serve to stimulate us to greater exertions in 
spreading a knowledge of this delightful science. I have made arrangements 
for the delivery of seventeen lectures on Phonography in the various chapels and 
school-rooms of the different religious denominations of Newcastle and Gates- 
head. Eight have been delivered ; the last of which took place last night in 
Blenheim-street chapel schoolroom. All of them have been numerously at- 
tended, and some crowded. The greatest interest was felt in the explanation 
of the science ; and so far as I have been able to observe, all have been delighted 
with its beauty, simplicity, and harmony. As a proof of this, I may mention 
that the names of a hundred and pupils have been received. Several 
hundred documents have been distributed. Five out of the six local papers have 
given rather lengthened notices of the lectures; and, altogether, considerable 
excitement has been produced by the introduction of this really novel, inter- 
esting, and philosophical system of writing. Prejudice is fast wearing away ; 
and we may hope, ere long, to hear of Newcastle i phonographic me- 
tropolis of the north. Wishing you all success in this blessed und i a 
change in the written and printed mediums of communication of the ions 


who speak the lish 1 , and through them to effect a reformation in 
all the written ae printed faheenges on the face of the globe, : 
“ IT am, my dear sir, very truly yours, 
. Newcastle on-Tyne ; 16th Aug., 1843.” “ T. P. BARKAS. 
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LONDON. 

“ My pear Sin,—I must just give you a short account of my doings of late in 
London. I have deliv fourteen lectures at the Adelaide Gallery on Phono- 
graphy, and although they have not been numerously attended, yet the various 
audiences have been highly delighted with the expositions of the science ; and 


several gentlemen have expressed their surprise to me after the lectures that it 


is not more mneeely known, and that they should have lived to their time of 
life, and have hi nothing of it. The season of the year is rather ond 
obtaining large audiences for any lectures ; but towards the winter, I expect to 
do a great deal in lecturing and teaching. I do not form a class at the Ade- 
laide Gallery before the end of September, and I have every prospect of having 
a large one then. The Adelaide Gallery is a very good place to make the sub- 
ject generally known, as we are continuall aeye | a change of visitors, who 

will, as they are requested, spread a knowledge of it among their friends. I 

shall lecture again several times before the class is formed at the G: . Last 

Tuesday evening, I lectured, with great satisfaction, before a delighted few of 

the members and friends of the Literary and Scientific Institution, Tottenham 

Court road, and have been requested to lecture there again in about a fortnight. 

A class will be formed the following evening. 

“ T have addressed letters to all the literary and scientific institutions I could 
think of, in and about London, and from several of them have received very 
pleasing answers, accepting lectures for the winter season. 

*« I have had several phonographic friends calling upon me, to whom I have 
not been known except as a pte of the phonographic body, and haye been 
much pleased with the interviews I have had with several of them. Phono- 
graphy has established among its advocates a means of communication which 
needs no letter of introduction from one friend to another. To be able to write 
Phonography, is as sure a passport to some degree of friendship, as to be able 
to make any of the symbols of free masonry. 

“Thave had avery pleasing illustration of what a little may accomplish, proved 
to me to Ha @ A gentleman called upon me with a phonographic wafer, which 
a friend had received from a correspondent, attached to a letter. This gentle- 
man perceiving there were some short hand characters upon it, took it to Mr. 
Lewis, in the Strand, to have it interpreted, and he told him he could not deci- 
— it, as it was Pitman’s system. The gentleman, then finding there had 

en lectures upon this particular system at the Adelaide Gallery, went there 
and obtained my address, and called upon me for the purpose of having the 
wafer explained. I immediately told him what it was, and begged his accept- 
ance of some copies of the Birmingham Report ard other phonographic docu- 
ments, promising to send him some of my own bills as soon as I got them from 
the printer. Mark the result of the interview arising from this simple wafer : 
he will join my class at the Adelaide Gallery; he will also induce others to 
come with him; and spread the bills of the science among a 1h circle of 
acquaintance. What great effects from little causes spring! Thus, by sendin, 
a wafer, even, to a person who had never heard of Phonography, much ‘good 
may probably result to the phonographic cause in many respects. I could not 
think of using sealing wax after such an admonition as this. Let all phono- 
tae do likewise. I am very glad to see that writing phonographically is 

ecoming 80 general, We must keep to the plan of making Phonography a 
system of writing to supersede long hand, which is of far greater im: 

an attempting to make it only a system of short hand. hen Phonography 
is well known, and the writer has every character at hand, as ready with the 
sign as with the sound, it is a system of short hand which will baffle the skill of 
the seacereppert of the present day to compete with. I haye induced a re- 
porter on a London paper to give our system a fair trial, and he has promised 
me, if it answers his expectations—and he is very sanguine upon the subject— 
to adopt it, and reject his own, which he has practised for many years altoge- 
ther. A little incident occurred one evening which tended very much to 
poor gua his good opinion of Phonography. After a lecture, at which both he 
and I were present, | went up to him and asked him how he had got on with 
his notes. His answer was, “ I never had to follow such a rapid speaker in all 
my life ; he speaks seven or eight columns an hour.” “ Well, I said, have you 
been able to take him down?’ “ Yes, the greater part, said he; but I cannot 
read my notes; and proper names I have either omitted, or else only taken 
down the initials ;’ whereas, I, who have not had near the experience of this 
reporter, was enabled to take down every word, and give some Scotch dialects 
and proper names in full, into the bargain; thus Phonography triumphs. 
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« Remarks on Phonography have crept into some of the London public jour- 
nals ; and the extract I herewith send you, is from the Morning Advertiser of 


the 7th July, *« Yours, very truly, 
4 “ HENRY S. BROOKE. 
“12, Henrietta-street, Brunswick-square, London, 17th August, 1843.” 


or Writing by Sound. This system, which owes its origin to Mr. Isaac 
of the Bath 


of short hand. re have been aimed as the advantages of the thousand 
and one schemes 0 


voice. 
Thus, the lecturer remarked, not only our own, but all i could 
be written in a mode shorter than any other short hand; while at the same time 
it possessed the important desideratum of being read with facility equal to the 
ordinary long hand. To show the advantage of such a system, it was stated 
that out of the 50,000 words in our own language, fifty only were written as they 
were sounded—one in a thousand! He anticipated that, at no very distant 
period, books would be issued in this character ; and that volumes, printed in 
the present style of type, would, before long, be found only in old curiosity shops. 
Indeed, at the present time, a magazine is published partly in this character, 
and enjoying a large circulation ; and, to show the facility with which any thing 
written in it ng one pone may be deciphered by another, the lecturer read a 
honographic letter he had received that morning from Mr. Joseph Pitman, the 
Scaler of the inventor, stating the formation of classes in Birmingham, and 
other facts connected with the Institution. The whole system, it was asserted, 
could be acquired in six or seven lessons. Of course, we cannot attempt to give 
any detailed description of the system as ards the formation of the charac- 
ters, for that would require types somewhat different to those that are impressed 
upon the pages of this paper. Suffice it to say, they consist of straight lines, 
curves, dots, &c., each of which is a representative of some distinct sound of 
the human voice. The system is extremely ingenious ; and, without speaking 
positively as to its prospects of becoming the universal language, we may truly 
say, Mr. Pitman’s Phonography is well worthy of investigation and attention, 
as a correct, easy, and expeditious mode of writing, as the shortest of short 
pep 8 and as an analysis of spoken language in general, of whatever nation 
er tribe.” 
DOUGLAS, ISLE OF MAN. 


Mr. Barnes delivered a lecture here, in the Old Assembly Room, Fort-street, 
Aug. 14, and, together with Mr. Walker, ore an explanatory lesson on the fol- 
lowing evening. The lecturer writes, ‘ The editor of Mona’s Herald is highly 
delighted with Phonography, and we are to teach his establishment, which we 
have promised to do at six o’clock in the morning.” 
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EASTON, NEAR STAMFORD. 


“ My pear §1n,—I find that I could do more good to the phonographic cause 
than I dare venture to undertake todo. The public would lay hold of it faster 
than I can give it with safety to a in my present circumstances. I have 
got several teachers learning it. ese, I hope, will take the responsibility from 
me when I am obliged to leave. I shall then, perhaps, do a little more some 
where else. I have circulated a good many of the Birmingham reports about 
Stamford, and I find they are beginning to do some good. One stationer told 
me yesterday that he had been ning some gentleman with a book, who 
had fallen in with one of them. He said he believed that if there were a thou- ' 
sand lecturers, and every one of them were to take a separate town in England, 
we should have the whole kingdom phonographised in two months ! . 

“ Truly yours, “ JAMES STEEL. 

« Easton, near Stamford; Aug. 17, 1843.” 

MANCHESTER. 


Mr. Joseph Pitman delivered his first lecture here, August 18th, at the Athe- 
neum, This was the first time of delivering a lecture in any large town without 
advertisements. It was merely announced by bills, and was attended by be- 
tween six and seven hundred persons. The lecture, which was a simple and 
practical elucidation of the science of Phonography, and a comparison between 
it and the common mode of communication, was received with delight and 
bd poem satisfacti =; — by the enya anys a a 

portion e evening was devo experiments in Phonography. Tr. 
Pitman first read a passage from a book handed to him by an auditor, and 
though the passage was an exceedingly difficult one, it was taken down by Mr. 
Reed, and then read by him with fect ease. Other experiments were tried, 
such as the names of persons, and places, and certain pairs of words contain- 

the long and short vowels, that could not be written in any system of steno- 
graphy, all of which were written with precision and truth; and the ease and 
certainty with which the words were afterwards read, astonished all the non-pho- 
n phers present. Mr. Pitman then announced his intention of beg 

lic classes immediately after the delivery of the second lecture, on the fol- 
wing Monday, A it 2ist, and stated that he was quite determined to teach 
some thousands in this populous place. 

Atthe second lecture there were about eight hundred present. The audience 
was highly amused with an exposure of a few of our ludicrous spellings, and 
delighted and satisfied with the system of Phonography. In the Manchester 
Guardian of Aug. 23 appeared a lengthened report of the lectures. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for the PURCHASE of a PHONOTYPIC FOUNT. 
Received previously to the lication Received during the past Month. 


of the last Journal. £ 8. 4. 8s. d. 

Mr. E.Goadsby. . . .910 0 Brought forward 4 14 0 

-R.. . . . . + +0 5 O Messrs. Bagster and Sons 1 0 0 

Miss'Sopp . . 9. «0.5 0 T..W. Hillesq. . .. TOGO 

MissC. Farmer. . . .015 O A.J. Ellis, esq. 010 0 

Miss Green . . . . .0 5 O Miss Lowe and others. .1 7 O 

Nottingham...» . 2 0.0 “Amicus”... .. . OURO 
Small Sums . 014 O Shilling Subscriptions, and 

other Sums underSs. .1 3 O 

Mr. Haslam and others .0 6 O 


£414 0 £10 5 0 


Erratas.—In the last No. of the Journal, page 98, for Mr. Henry | 
Mac Lacean, read Mr. Henry Mac Lacan.—Pages 109 and 119, for | 
H. Howell, esq., read W. Howell, esq.—Page 111, for page read passage. | 


In the 103rd Psalm, printed phonetically in the Swpplement for this month, the 
‘ollowing errors escaped tion till some of the sheets were worked off : 


Line 3, read, forgi’ved; line 7, éksi:kyu:te?, raicywsnes ; 
line 9, , I'zra:el; line 10, pléncyws, mérsi; line 12, Hi. 
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ON PHONETIC PRINTING. 


“ That which is best administered is best.” 


Tue cry of every phonographer, and of all who prefer 
truth to custom, is, ‘‘ Give us phonetic printing in any form, 
rather than leave us to the present barbarous mode.” 

It becomes then our first duty to inquire in what way 
Phonetic printing may be most effectually introduced ,— 
whether by reforming the present alphabet, or by framing 
a new one; supposing that we could at once attain a series 
of forms as the types of sounds, to which no reasonable ob- 
jections could be raised? This question has been well con- 
sidered by the members of the Corresponding Society, and 
the general opinion is, that we ought to commence operations 
with the materials already prepared for our use, and print 
phonetically with the Roman alphabet. While doing this . 
we shall be happy to receive from any quarter suggestions of 
new letters, or alphabets based on philosophical principles, 
in which the character of every letter and its relation to all 
other letters of the same class, shall be indicated in its form. 
Such alphabets can be given in the Phonographic Journal 
without incurring more than ordinary expense, but to pro- 
secute a series of experiments with new types, would soon 
exhaust the income of a prince. The progress made in 
Phonetic Printing with the present alphabet, will be so much 
positive advancement in the cause of truth, equally as though 
it were accomplished by means of a new alphabet; and the 
probability is, that we shall progress far more by using the 
old letters, than we should by adopting new ones. It is still 
questionable whether, under all circumstances, a new print- 
ing alphabet would be a benefit to the world, but it is un- 
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questionable that to print all languages phonetically by one 
alphabet, such as that of modern Europe reformed, would be 
one of the greatest temporal blessings that could be conferred 
upon mankind. ~ 

In the Phonographic Journal for the present month, we | 
give a phonotypic alphabet—the Roman alphabet reformed 
on phonetic principles—which all civilised Europeans might 
adopt with very little change of their existing orthography. 
In it we have endeavoured to the greatest possible extent 
to preserve a conformity to the established mode of spelling. 
In passing from the present orthography to phonetic spelling, 
some changes in the appearances of words are unavoidable, 
and it is a problem of no very easy solution, in what way to 
attain the minimum of alteration. With the consonants 
there is no difficulty whatever ; silent letters must be omitted, 
and. one letter substituted for another when the pronuncia- 
tion requires it; thus, we shall commence the words cart, 
count, cry, &c., with k, and although the sound of ¢, as a 
letter, is heard in city, certain, &c., we shall write these 
words with s, because it is unnecessary to have two signs to 
represent one sound; ¢ will therefore be rejected from the 
phonetic alphabet. The troublesome gh will be thrown out 
of might, fight, &c., and turned into fin rough, laugh, &c. ; 
but it is needless to particularize the few alterations which 
will appear in phonetic printing with regard to the conso- 
nants; there can be neither difficulty in accomplishing the 
object, nor doubt as to the best means of effecting it. But 
with the vowels, the case is different. Here, a great obstacle 
presents itself, in the fact that all the short vowels (which 
in the English language are twice as numerous as the long 
ones) are pronounced in words differently from their alpha- 
betic names, thus :— 


A, No. 2, as heard in mate, is pronounced as short au, No, 3, as in mat 


me; No.'1,aiy.. aps) mete)». !) oe.) cshort ia, ANGRe «mat 
1, adouble vowel, asinpine . . . . + . short Ej No.1, . pin 
0, No. 5, as heard in note . . . . « . Short av, No.4, . not 
vu, adouble vowel, asin tube . whe) oo ANOKE NOS, ING, G, <. tub 


We have, then, to choose whether we will alter the names 
of the letters, and in the majority of cases spell the words 
as they now are; or keep the same alphabetic names for 
the vowels, and change the appearance of the words. In 
the latter case, we should have to write 
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pin, fit, wisdom, &c., with, thus, pen, fet, wesdom ; 

men, met, debt, &c., with a, thus, man, mat, dat; 

man, mat, pat, latch, &c., with a new letter to be called an; 
mop, lot, rod, clock, &c., with a new letter to be called awe; 
nut, rub, cluster, &c., with o, thus, not, rob, closter; and 
look, stool, full, bull, &c., with a new letter to be called oo. 


With so complete a change of the vowel types, our lan- 
guage would not be recognised. There cannot, then, be a 
doubt in any mind that understands the nature of the ques- 
tion, that the former plan—a change of the alphabetic 
names of the vowels, will be the most easily accomplished. 
It is, therefore, the best plan; for, in determining this point, 
as in the settlement of the question, whether the old alpha- 
bet or a new one is to be preferred, ‘* That which is best 
administered is best.” 

We propose, then, to re-name the five old vowels,* or, 
rather, to pronounce them as the continental nations do, and 
introduce a new type to complete the scale of six vowels. 


I is to be named e 
Bx: Pe 
ish ai eeaiicd Ces ale 
OSC See. at 
Qos Bets a ie 
La ua ons te, 


For the variation of these general forms to express the 
short sounds of the vowels, see the Phonographic Journal, 
page 104, The reason for attaching a stroke to the symbols 
for the long vowels, which is the variation adopted, in 
order to express their short sounds, rather than the converse 
mode of expressing the fullest sound by the fullest sign, is, 
that there will be fewer deviations from the established spel- 
ling, as will be found from the following table of the pro- 
portions of the vowels and consonants in the English lan- 

uage. - The specimen counted is the Vision of Mirza— 
pectator, No. 159. 


* Our Correspondent, “ H. E.,” thinks it desirable to have a new series 
of types for the vowels—‘ a perfect vowel scheme, such a one as should 
preserve in the forms a correspondence with the sounds; and be capable 
of elegant union to form the double vowels.’? We think that a further 
consideration of the subject, in connexion with the above observations, and 
just one peep at ancient and modern literature, will satisfy him that a new 
series of vowels is no more to be desired than a new series of consonants. 
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ALPHABETIC ARRANGEMENT. 


Con- 


sonants. 


Vowels, 


INo. 1, e long... 


Long. Short. | py 


No.1 e 301.. 297 l,e short ., 297 
2a 83,. 241 3, ah short.. 264 
3 ah 11., 264 2,ashort .. 241 
4 au 17..179 7, uh long .. 179 
5 o 89.. 147 4, au short.. 179 
6 oo 6l.. 18 7, uh short.. 156 
7 uh 179.. 156 5, o short .. 147 


id.vow... 143 
5,olong.... 89 
2,4 ee Set: - 
6, oo long .. 
No.l we 2.. 46 1, we pre Pe 48 

2wa 9.. 15 oud.vow.. 44 
3wah 0.. 1) thin) 39|| 6, yoo long.. 32 


741 1302 
W SERIES. 


4wau 4.. 24 4 hort 24 
5 wo 1.. 11| th(at) 276 6 segs ri 18 
G woo! O~. 10) sit 268 4,aulong.. 17 
"ca. 2, wa short... 15 
1¢ 911% Tee Hl teB, ak ones xe 
Y SERIES, a neo 5, wo short.. 11 
No.l ye 0O.. O|7h.. 7 2,walong.. 9 
2 a 0 Olle ce 205 4,waulong. 4 
3 yah 0 1 1, welong.. 2 
Mya e One, OP Teas 384 oid.vow.. 2 
5301 20., O|m... 183 : aie A ao ; 

) 32.. wah short. 
y ri fy > 429 5, wolong.. 1 
32 1| 08 -- 74 3, yah short. 1 
: h.... 136 2380 
sf ec Deutie and SUMMARY OF THE VOWELS. 
'reble Vowels. — ‘ TSK ae 
: Single .. 741 .. 1302 
pet se BIG iy cories 6c: OF 
ou.. 44 Yseries 32.. 1 
Wat 2: 789 .. 1400 
wou... 0O 789 
—— Irregular .. 191 
191 3380 


These proportions of letters, or rather of sounds, differ 
entirely from those on which printers calculate their types 
fora fount. A single subject, however, will not yield an 
average of the English language sufficiently accurate for the 
compositor, and before giving an order for a phonetic fount, 
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an average of the letters must be obtained from a series of 
calculations in books on various subjects. Still, the preced- 
ing table is correct enough for our present purpose. We see 
from it that the short vowels out-number the long ones as 
two to one, and that the short vowels of the first triplet e, a, 
ah, out-number the short vowels of the second triplet au, 0, 
00, a8 8 to 3}. Then, the prevailing type of No. 1, short, 
being I; No. 2, short, E; No. 3, short, A; and No. 4, 
short, O, by adopting these types as the representatives of 
their present sounds in words, we secure the —- possible 
degree of conformity to the established spelling. 

he numbers placed to the obscure vowel, No. 7, are not 
to be depended on as perfectly accurate; various readers 
would count differently with respect to this indistinct vowel 
sound. Deference to custom will, perhaps, lead us to write 
the last syllable of father, leader, &c., with No. 2, short ; 
chapman, tradesman, &c., with No.3, short; honor, fashion, 
&e., with No. 5, short, rather than with No.7, short, which 
is the sound that is heard in these words. This will form 
another subject for the consideration of Phonographers and 
Philologists. An adherence to the old orthography in such 
words as the above, would reduce the numbers placed to the 
7th short vowel in the above table, and increase most of the 
others, but the general proportions would remain the same. 


REMARKS ON THE DOUBLE VOWELS. 


The only double vowels that it is deemed expedient to 
express by single characters are u, i, ou. The types for 
these letters are formed from the simple vowels that com- 
pose them; thus:—(See Phonographic Journal, p- 104.) 

U is composed of the perpendicular stroke for e, No. I, 
and the shortened form of 00, No. 6. 

T is made up of the short form of ah, No. 3, with the 
symbol of e above. 

OU is formed of au and 00. It is also the Greek ». 

In each instance the type of the first element of the dou- 
ble vowel is belom, and the type of the second element above. 

It is considered unnecessary to have a type for ot. In the 
English language it is an unfrequent sound, and when it 
occurs, may be represented by the two types for No. 4 and 
No. 1, of which it is composed; thus, OI. Here, again, 
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we offend not against custom; and it appears advisable, at 
the commencement of phonotypic printing, to lay it down 
as a standing regulation, that, in all doubtful cases, defer-— 
ence shall be paid to established usage; that is, to adhere 
to the present orthography when it can be done without 
giving up useful truth, or countenancing hurtful error; 
there will be found to be some phonetic truths We expres- 
sion of short uh, for instance, and sometimes the long sound) 
that are of comparatively little use, and some phonetic 
errors (such as the expression of the different pronunciations 
of the vowel No. 3 by the same type) that are comparatively 
harmless. 

Y and W will be retained, and called ‘initial e” and “ini- 
tialoo.” Inreading phonetic printing, as in reading Phono- 
graphy, these letters will be pronounced together with the 
following vowel; and to indicate this union of sounds, the 
final upstroke of each will be made to curve and stretch for- 
ward, as it were, to the next letter. To have twenty-four 
types for the double vowels of the W and Y series, long and 
short, by uniting WI, WE, YA, &c., in some way, and 
casting them on one body, would be throwing a great im- 
pediment in the way of the Reform. It would prove ex- — 
pensive to the printer, and make the compositor’s case 
unnecessarily large. The infrequency of their occurrence, 
too, renders it needless to adopt single types for them. 


REMARKS ON THE CONSONANTS. 


P, B, T, D, K, G, F,V,S,Z, L, R, M, N, generally 
express the same soundsin all European languages; they are 
therefore retained in the phonetic alphabet. 

C, in the Italian, frequently represents the power of ch 
in English, but there is an objection against using it in its 
present form. In the Antique type there is but a slight dif- 
ference, and sometimes none at all, between C and G. To 

uard against this evil in the new alphabet, when printed in 
feat letters, a stroke is added to the inner part of the letter, 
an expedient that Mr. Webster, in his dictionary, uses to 
express the k power of C. Should this form be adopted, 
the letter G, in Antique, may, without danger, take the 

simple form of ©, which is neater than G. 
J presents a difficulty, In the five principal languages 
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of Europe, in which it is used, it has five totally different 
powers! In English, it is j; in French, zh; in Spanish, 
kh; in German, it is the English y; and, in Italian it is 
the vowel ye! Our correspondent “ Amicus” thinks it ought 
to be used in the new general alphabet, as in English, partly 
to do honor to the country where Phonography was invented, 
and, partly, because the other sounds may be otherwise pro- 
vided for. 

The sounds for eTH and THe are taken from the Greek 
alphabet. 6 (theta) represents the sharp sound of th in thick, 
thigh, &c.; and A (delta) is used in modern Greek for the 
heavy th, as in them, thou. 

SH and ZH are a Greek © (sigma) and a reversed one. 
The Russian types for these sounds (II #fi) are inelegant, and 
would not harmonize with the Roman letters. 

X. The guttural kh is expressed in modern Greek, Rus- 
sian, and old Spanish, by x. Its flat sound may be repre- 
sented by two C’s turned back to back. 

If an « be used to represent the two consonants / s, an 
egz will be required for such words as example, exert, &c. 
It will be far better to give up this double consonant than 
to countenance the confusion of writing 4s in sticks and 
knocks, and a in rix and box. 

NG. The symbol proposed for this sound is similar to 
N, which, in English, is often written for it. In Russian, 
this type, when preceding another vowel, represents 7. An 
objection to its use might be raised on this ground ; but, 
perhaps, the advantage we have named, outweighs it. The 
Greek T (gamma) has been proposed ; because, in that lan- 
guage, both ancient and modern, when TI precedes a guttural, 
it has the power of NG. Anticipating the use of phono- 
types for modern Greek, there would be an inconsistency 
in representing the guttural mute G and the guttural nasal 
NG by the same type. 

H. As the aspirate will be pronounced together with the 
following vowel, in the same way as initial e and initial 00, 
it will be better to represent it by the Greek symbol (°), a 
reversed comma, with its tail turned in towards the next 
letter, than by the old letter H. 

THE NEXT SUBJECT TO BE CONSIDERED IS, WHAT SIZE AND PAT- 
TERN OF TYPE WOULD BE BEST; WHETHER PLAIN LETTER, CALLED 
ANTIQUE (WITHOUT FINE LINES, CALLED SERIFS, TO TERMINATE THE 
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PRINCIPAL STROKES), OR ROMAN. AS THE BEST MEANS OF JUDGING 
OF THE EFFECT OF THE TWO, WE HAVE SET UP A FEW LINES IN EACH. 
THIS IS ANTIQUE TYPE. 


The Roman small alphabet appears to be inadmissible for 
these reasons :— 

First,—It is an unnecessary evil to have 19 of the letters 
with duplicate forms. Seven of the letters of the present 
alphabet, Cc, O0,S s, V v, W w, X x, Zz, are the same 
in the capital and small letters; and nineteen are different, 
Aa, Bb, Dd, Ee, Ff, Gg, Hh, li, Jj, Kk, Ll, Mm, 
Nn, Pp, Qq, Rr, Tt, Uu, Yy. 


(Specimen of Long Primer Small Capitals.) 


THERE IS AN ADVANTAGE IN HAVING DIFFERENT Sizes OF 
LETTERS, SO THAT NAMES OF PERSONS AND PLACES, THE LEAD- 
ING WORDS OF FRESH SENTENCES, ETC., MAY BERENDERED MORE 
CONSPICUOUS BY COMMENCING WITH CAPITALS; AND THIS 
PRACTICE MAY BECONTINUED WITH PHONOTYPES, THOUGH, AT 
FIRST, TO SAVE EXPENSE, WE SHALL HAVE BUT ONE FOUNT, 
AND, CONSEQUENTLY, PRINT WITHOUT CAPITALS. 

SECONDLY,—THE SMALL LETTERS THAT DIFFER FROM THE 
CAPITALS ARE NOT SO DISTINCT IN OUTLINE AS THE CAPITALS 
THEMSELVES. THE IGNORANT POOR, UPON WHOM WE SHALL 
TRY THE EXPERIMENT OF TEACHING TO READ ON PHONETIC 
PRINCIPLES, AS SOON AS WE GET THE GOSPELS PRINTED, WOULD, 
THEREFORE, FEEL MORE DIFFICULTY IN REMEMBERING THEM. 
1T WILL BE FOUND, THAT, AMONG THOSE WHO ARE UNABLE TO 
READ, A KNOWLEDGE OF THE CAPITAL LETTERS IS MORE EX- 
TENSIVE THAN A KNOWLEDGE OF THE SMALL ONES, 


(Specimen of Long Primer Capitals.) | 
THIRDLY,—TYPES OF AN EVEN HEIGHT 
HAVE A MORE BEAUTIFUL APPEARANCE 
THAN THOSE WHOSE STEMS RUN ABOVE OR 
BELOW THE LINE. FOR THIS REASON, THE 
TITLE PAGES OF BOOKS ARE SET IN CAPITALS. 
FOURTHLY,—THE ROMAN SMALL ALPHA- 
BET MUST BE RESERVED FOR THE EXPRES- 
SION OF WORDS IN THE OLD ORTHOGRAPHY, 
WHICH, FOR SOME TIME TO COME, AND OC- 
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CASIONALLY, EVEN, IN BOOKS PRINTED WITH 
PHONOTYPES, WILL BE A NECESSARY EVIL. 
IF WE WERE TO PRINT IN THE SAME KIND 
OF LETTER BOTH PHONETICALLY AND IN THE 
OLD ORTHOGRAPHY, IT WOULD SOMETIMES 
BE IMPOSSIBLE TO KNOW HOW THE WORDS 
WERE TO BE PRONOUNCED. IT IS A MOST 
FORTUNATE CIRCUMSTANCE, THAT TWO AL- 
PHABETS ARE THUS PROVIDED FOR OUR 
USE. THIS ONE REASON ALONE IS SUFFI- 
CIENT TO DETERMINE THE QUESTION, WHE- 
THER THE PRESENT ALPHABET OF SMALL 
LETTERS SHALL BE USED FOR PHONOTYPES. 


The size of the type, whether large or small capitals, 
must also be determined on. A Te Primer fount (the 
type we are now using) should be selected, in order that 
the phonotypes may range with it when we wish to intro- 
duce a word for the purpose of giving its pronunciation. 

We consider it highly requisite to mark the accent in 
phonetic printing, and shall be glad to hear the opinions of 
phonographers as to the best mode of doing it. Perhaps 
the neatest plan will be, to have the usual accent mark, the 
top of it being on a level with the upper part of the type; 
if placed above the line, it would not look so well. The 
space which the accent type will occasion in the word, to- 
gether with the mark itself, will render it sufficiently distinct. 

On all the topics that have been presented to the reader, 
we shall be glad to receive the opinions of the members of 
the Corresponding Society, and of all who take an interest 
in the subject. Contemplating the task before us, the over- 
throw of the present absurd orthography, we may say 

“Tis true, the work is great, and we are small ; 
The foe is potent; but, united all 


In close array, our little faithful band 
Shall chase the hydra monster from the land.” 


“« Amicus,” adopting the preceding arrangement of the 
vowels, has sent a specimen of phonetic printing from types 
in actual use, English and Greek ; and solicits the opinion 
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of the present founts as a protractor, by the help of which 
the same character may represent long and short vowels. 
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ALPHABET. 

Vowels :—No. 1—I, i; No. 2—E, e; No. 3—A, a; 
No. 4—O, 0; No. 5—2, »; No. 6—U, u; No. 7—:. 
Double Vowels :—Y series—YI, yi, &c. ; W series—WI, 
wi, &c.; (2) AI, ai; (ot) OI, 01; (ou) OU, ow. 
Consonants :—P, p; B,b; T,t; D,d; C,c; J,j; K,k; 
G, g; F, f; V, v3; ©, 6; 4,9; 8,8; Z, 2; 2,05 5,83 
L,1; R,r; M,m; N,n; T, y; H, h 
SPECIMEN, 


[&Q=" The simple vowels are short before another letter, and long before 
the protractor (:), or at the end of a word.] 


Psalm 103.—“ Bles % Lord » mai sw:l, and o:1 dat iz 
widin mi bles hiz hw’:li ne:m. Bles % Lord » mai sw:] and 
forgét not o:] hiz béni:fits. Hu forg‘ived o:] dain inikwi:ti:z ; 
hu hi':le6 0:1 dai dizi':zez. Hu ri:di’:meé dai laif from di:- : 
strakcon ; hu krotined di wid léviy kai'‘ndnes and ténder | 
mérsi. Hu satisfaied dai moud wid gud diyz, sw dat dai yu:4 
iz ri:nytid laik di i:glz. Az Lord eksi:kyu:ted rai casnes and 


Z 


#:zez; hiz akts entu Oi cildren ov Izreel. Ae Lord iz 
mérsi:ful and gré:cus; slo tu dyger and pléncivs in mérci. 
Hi wil not 6:lwe:z caid, ni‘:der wil hi ki:p hiz dyger for 
éver. H1 haf not delt wid ws a:fter our sinz, nor ri:wérded 
og akérdiy tu our inikwi:ti:z. For az %& hevn iz hai abév 
di erg, sw gre:t iz hiz mérsi terd dem Jat fir him. Az far 
az Oi i:st iz from o west, sw far ha? hi ri:mé:vd our trans- 
grécwnz from us.” 


jijment for o:l dat ar oprést. Hi me:d na:n hiz we:z ontu 


To the Editor of the Phonotypic Journal. | 


Dear Srr,—While your phonotypical alphabet is in pre- 
paration, and, perhaps, still more so after it appears, and 
before it becomes very generally diffused, I doubt not that : 
it will be acceptable to many phonographers to be provided 
with an adaption of the types an employed, as a con- 
venient makeshift to represent the sounds of the English 
and other European languages. With this view, I beg to | 
propose the two following plans, in each of which the long | 
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(or, as they may be considered, emphatic) vowels, and the 
emphatic nasal eng, are represented by ztalics ; while the 
letters, known to grammarians as ‘‘ aspirated consonants,” 
are, in the first plan, represented by Greek letters—of which 
9, 8, 0, 3, x have the sounds here attributed to them in mo- 
dern Greek, and y very nearly so, while ¢ and ¢ are added 
for the sake of uniformity ; and, in the second plan (which 
is only to be employed in places were Greek types cannot 
easily be procured) partly by ¢talics. In the following 
scheme, the letters of the second plan are written under the 
corresponding letters of the first plan, and inclosed in pa- 
rentheses :— 


VOWELS. CONSONANTS. 
Long. “Short. Mutes—p, b; t, d; ¢,j; k,g. 


No. 1, a i : 
nates e ee Semivo- ; 9,83 0,03 8,23 2, £3 
93, 8) a a cals. (f,v),(t,d), (sz). 
» 4 o °o Liquids—l, r. | 
» Os () 6) Nasals—m, n, 7. 
» 6, ae iad 3: Aspirate h. 

No. 7, xi German gutturals—y, y. 

No. 8, ii ii 
” 9, 6 6 


Angular series—ey, oy, aw. 


The letter v originally represented two sounds, the vowel 
uu, and the consonant @. It was then used as the vowel, 
and the u introduced for the consonant; and, finally, that 
order has been reversed. I propose to use both as vowels. 
The letter c has the sound here given to it, in Italian. 

For the sounds of Nos. 7, 8, 9, the following may serve 
as examples:—No. 7, long, above, mamma; short, her, 
word. No.8, long, French vi, lui; German, iiber, spiilen; 
short, German, Liicke, Miicke. No. 9, long, French, 
veuve; German, Goethe, schdne; No. 9, short, French, 
sna ; German, Bécke. To distinguish ce from 6, compare 

nglish ‘* heard” with German “ hért ;” and English “sir, 
eur,” with French “scur, ceur.” To distinguish c from 
v, compare “cur”-keer, with ‘ curry”-kvri. In foreign 
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countries, and in the north of England and Scotland, No. 

3, short, has a somewhat broader sound than in “ man.” 

Compare German “ Mann.” In Italian, the double con-~ 
sonants are always distinctly sounded, with a slight pause 

between them, and must be distinctly written. The French 

nasals are by the French considered as pure vowels; and I 

incline to that opinion, and would express them by 4 (en- 

fant), i (fin), 6 (on), and ti (wn). 

If capitals are employed, instead of the proper Greek 
capitals of @ and ¢, (which are the same as the Roman capi- 
tals of b and z), use the italic capitals Band Z. When 
writing in long hand, distinguish italics by placing a dot 
under all letters, except z, over which it is more convenient 
to place it. Emphasis may be denoted, in writing, by un- 
derlining ; in printing, by separating the letters of the 
emphatic words, as is customary in Germany. 

EXAMPLES. 
rm, (Psalm 100, verse 1. The Tonic accent is marked by ’.) 
English.—V bi joyful in 3’ Lord, ol yi Iandz: scery 
Lord wid gladnes, ’nd kvm bigér hiz prézens wid’ son. 

German.—Yawxts’'t d’m Hern, al’ Belt! Din’t d’m 
Hern mit oroyd’n; kom’t Gor zeyn dng’zixt mit drv’lok’n. 

French.— Bu tus, abita d’ la ter, puse de kri d’ refuisas 
a1 Eternel Serve 1 Hternel avek alegres, ’ne d’GA iti 
| avek de ca d’ Cwo. 
ae Italian.— Bri tatti ly abitanti délla térra, jubilate (0 
jyubildte) al Sinyv’re. Servéte al Sinyv’re kon allegréttsa, 
ventte al stiv kospéttv kon kanto. 

Spanish.—Kantd alegrés al Senyér los de tvda la tyéra: 
servé al Senyér kon alegria. Entrd delante de el kon al- 
bordbo. 

Modern Gireek.—xXére v yi pdsa en to ondmati tu Get ; 
dulefson to kirio egrv’nos, ke élée pros aftén en ayalidsi. 

N.B.—In modern Greek, the sound of y before Nos. 3, 
4, 5, 6, approaches more nearly to the Northumberland 
burr, and the Provengal r, the Arabic yayn; but it is con- 
founded by most Europeans with the flat guttural. 

Yours, very truly, 
Dorking, 15th August, 1843. A. J. E. 
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Alterations in Addresses. 


Miss Saran Sorr, The Misses Noakk, 
Lymington, Hants. 

Miss Sorr, New street, Salisbury. 

Miss A. Wiruers, 44, Timbrell street, 
Trowbridge. 

Mr. Joun Barnes, 120, King street, 
Salford, Manchester. 

Mr. J. Sorp, Jun., Newstreet, Salisbury. 

F. W. P., Post office, Bristol, withdraws 
from the Society in consequence of 
leaving Englan 


, has been suspended with regard to Master Hai A 


out ef respect to his astonishing mental capabilities. We select the following, out of many tribal 


of approval that his powers have elicited :— 
Concert at the 


Rooms.—Two concerts were given at these rooms, one on Ryders ey 33 
c.; the 


ing, the other in the evening. The entertainment consisted of selected pieces, overtures, 

attraction on both occasions was Master Harvey. The performance of this interesting youth on the 

violin was a treat of no ordinary kind, and evinced a talent not more precocious than surprising; his 

power over that most intractable of all instraments is surprising, Cheenti extreme youth and 
atever ma’ 


the physical power it requires to manage it with power and precision. 


iy have been 


said of this little prodigy, we consider to be fully borne out after hearing him ourselves, and he ma} 
indeed be said to be the greatest i ct for his age that has ever appeared in this country. In hi 


Swiss Fantasia he completely tool 


certo of De Beriot’s, played with exquisite, Ren 


quality, combined with great power, with intona’ 


his audience by storm, nor was he less successful in a new Con- 
feeling, and brilliancy. His tone is of the purest 
ion faultiess ; his bowing graceful, vigorous, and of 


the best school; he may altogether be considered a second Mori, or even greater than he was in 
miniature. Among the andience we noticed J. C. Cobbold, esq., (mayor,) P. B. Long, esq., and F. 


Ww. Campbell, esq.—Suffolk 


Chronicle, Ipswich, June, 1842. 


Woodbridge Literary Mechanics’ Institution.—A highly-respectable assembly enjoyed a rich aud delight- 
ful mental feast, at the Theatre, in this town, on Thursday evening, in attending a lecture on As: 
nomy, deliveredby Master Arthur Harvey, who a few months since gave proof of astonishing musical 
talents, in concerts which he gave at Ipswich, under the special CAE of the Mayor and other 
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ON PHONETIC PRINTING. 


The prince of English writers, John Milton, has said, 
‘Where there is much desire to learn, there, of necessity, 
will be much arguing, much writing, many opinions: for, 
opinion, in good men, is but knowledge in the making.” 
Perhaps we do not over-rate the value of the Phonographic 
Corresponding Society, in pronouncing it to be the simplest, 
the noblest, and the most useful society ever formed, for the 
attainment of any temporal good. A great amount of 
“knowledge” has already been obtained by its members, 
through the free and rapid expression of ‘ opinion” in the 
phonographic character ; and what may we not expect when 
the society shall be counted by thousands and tens of thou- 
sands, instead of by hundreds, as at present? There can 
be no doubt that it will prove effectual to carry the great 
object for which it is instituted—the Writing and Printing 
Reformation. 

It is impossible that we should give even an abstract of 
the correspondence of the members with the Bath Institu- 
tion, on this subject; the results are, the following improve- 
ments upon the alphabet projected last month :— 


Let the 5th vowel be represented by U, because its short 
sound, which is generally found under this type, is twice as 
frequent in English as both the long and short sounds of No. 6. 

The 6th vowel oo may be represented by a variation of 
No. 5, thus, (J; and the double vowel u, thusW. 

U is used for No. 6 only in some foreign languages, and, 
as Phonetics are of English growth, we ought rather to at- 
tend to English analogies. 


By this change, with respect to the type for the 5th vowel, 
the greatest conformity to the established spelling will be 


esq.; andthe same gentleman, in an appropriate and complimentary speech, proposed a vote of thanks 
to the juvenile lecturer, which was carried by enthusiastic acclamation. It is impossible to imagine 
with what ease, beauty, eloquence, and propriety, the lecture was delivered; and when the extreme 
youth of the lecturer (eight and a half years) is considered, there can be no doubt that when the 
natural incredulity of such extraordinary precocity shall have been dissipated by the personal obser- 
vation of intelligent audiences, crowding multitudes will flock to hear him. The most remarkable 
feature of the exhibition was the mental power which was kept in constant exercise, plainly indicating 
that the delivery of the lecture was not so much the operation of an extraordinary memory, as the 
reasoning of a vigorous and comprehensive mind; while the distinct and lucid arrangement of the 
lecture, the beauty and propriety of the language employed, and the freedom and modest self-posses- 
sion of the lecturer, excited an interest in him personally, bordering on affection. The lecture was 
closed, at the request of the audience, by a sweet and beautifully performed violin solo by the lec- 
turer.—Ipswich Journal, Dec., 1842. 

Royal Adelaide G —Highly interesting Lectares on Astronomy, by Master Harvey, only eightyears 
of age, are so ably delivered at this Institution, as to strike his hearers with astonishment at the 
development of his mental powers. He speaks with a fluency and correctness that would well become 
more advanced lecturers. The power of his memory, exemplitied in the retention of the dates, mag- 
nitudes, and distances of the various heavenly bodies, is most wonderful, while his gracefal deport- 


went and modest demeanour render him an object of admiration to all who honour bim with their 
audience.— Work: 
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secured BY ADDING A STROKE TO THE SYMBOL FOR THE SHORT 
vowEL, to represent the long one; and, in order to preserve 
uniformity in the types, it will run horizontally through 
Aut the vowels. See Phonotypic alphabet, No. 10, in the 
Phonographic Journal, page 119. 

The common forms of W and Y will be retained, instead 
of making the last stroke of each to curve, and end with- 
out a serif. 

H will be kept for the aspirate. The Greek type, besides 
being less distinct, would be liable to be confounded with 
quotation marks. 


Sir William Jones, in a dissertation published fifty years 
ago, made the following observation, ‘‘ All things abound 
in error, as the old searchers for truth remarked with de- 
spondence ; but it is really deplorable, that our first step 
from total ignorance should be into gross inaccuracy, and 
that we should begin our education in English, with learn- 
ing to read the five vowels, two of which, as we are taught 
to pronounce them, are clearly diphthongs.” He proceeds 
to analyse the vowel sounds, and in the end proposes an 
adaptation of the Roman alphabet to express them ; a spe- 
cimen of which he gives in six lines of a poem. The fol- 
lowing is the first of them :— 

Sd hwen sm énjel bai divain cim4nd. 


The first, second, third, and sixth vowels are represented 
by é, e, a, u, over which, when long, an accent is placed. 
The fourth vowel is represented by @ with a long or short 
mark placed above it, @ @. The fifth, when long, is repre- 
sented by 6. Sir William considered the short sound of 
this vowel to be the same with the seventh vowel, which he 
omitted in the middle of a word, and proposed to represent 
at the beginning or end by a or e with a perpendicular ac- 
cent, which does not occur in his specimen. 

The consonants are as follow, several being represented by 
combining h with other letters, which is the chief defect in 
the system :—p, b, t, d, ch, j, k, 9; f, v, th, dh, s, z, sh, zh; 
1,7, m, n,n, h, kh. 

Sir William Jones applied this system to Asiatic words, 
using dots and accents over the consonants in order to re- 
present their peculiar sounds. AMICUS. 
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‘ERRORS IN EPISTOLARY CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the Phonotypic Journal. 


My Dear S1r,—Will you be so good as to allow me a 
small niche in your unique and excellent little Journal, to 
throw out, very concisely, a practical suggestion for the 
consideration of the members of the Corresponding Society ? 
It is this :—If an error occur in any epistolary communica- 
tion received by them, as will sometimes be the case, or, if 
a word be awkwardly written, and they are in possession of 
a neater and better way of expressing it, it would be well 
to point it out to their correspondent. 

This plan, I know, is practised by some ; but it is, I be- 
lieve, very far from being general. If done in a kindly 
and courteous spirit (which | am happy to say I have hi- 
therto found to be the pervading genius of Phonography), 
it would be an excellent means of mutual improvement in 
the science, furnish matter for a little real useful chit-chat, 


and be productive of the best results. Yours, &ce., 
Sheffield, Sep. 8th, 1843. EDW. RIDGWAY. 
Ertracts 


FROM THE EDITOR’S PHONOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE, 


‘¢ My Dear S1r,—Were I to attempt to describe all I 
think and feel upon the subject of Phonography, it would 
be only a repetition, or echoing of the sentiments of many 
of those who have gone before me. What the Daguerre- 
otype has effected in the art of BOL Teese your system 
has done with regard to writing. Who would sit for hours 
to enable the portrait painter to produce a likeness, which, 
after all, might be no resemblance, when, by merely suffering 
his shadow to fall upon a prepared metallic plate, he has 
one true to the very life? So it is with Phonography. No 
one, that had had once learnt the science, would sit down 
to write a letter in the old style, which, when finished, is 
not what was intended, for his ideas have evaporated by 
reason of the length of time required to commit them to 
paper. The photogenic system gives the shadow of the 
face, and the phonographic that of the mind. 

“¢ T remain, sir, yours, very respectfully, 

“ Birmingham, 8th July, 1843.” “LH 
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*¢ My Dear S1r,—I take the liberty of offering you my 
best thanks for the truly beautiful and intelligent method of 
writing which you have given to the world. 

“< Epistolary correspondence, which, by the old system of 
long hand was a task, is now a delightful recreation. One 
prominent feature in your system, namely, the ease with 
which it is read at any length of time after being written, 
cannot be too much lauded. We look in vain for this im- 
portant characteristic in any system of stenography. Some 
time ago I commenced learning Harding’s system, but soon 
threw it aside in disgust. I certainly could write the sys- 

© tem, but never could read with any degree of ease what I 
had written, after it had been laid by for a time, and the 
subject and its associations were forgotten. I am happy to 
say this was not the case when I took up your science. A 
few difficulties that appeared at the first view, vanished on 
a closer inspection, and in three or four days I could read 
Phonography better than ever I could Stenography. If all 
the falsely called heroes, that we read and hear of, had di- 
rected their energies to the great work in which you, sir, 
in company with many more, have engaged, I mean either 
mentally or morally to improve the human race, the Muse 
of history would tell us a very different tale. We should 
not feel that sn ee and sorrow which we now experi- 
ence in perusing the records of past ages, darkened and dis- 
figured as they are with blood and tears, and mournfully 
eloquent with the sighs and groans of millions of our fellow 
men—our brethren. Truly, nearly all history is but a re- 
cord of injustice and crime, the unequal wars of the strong 
upon the weak. But let us hope that the dawn of a better 
day is appearing, and that the period is hastening on when 
these enormities will be known but by name; and that as time 
flies on, even the rememberance of them may fade away and 
be lost in the increasing light of knowledge; as mists and 
vapours which gather in the night, roll off and disappear 
before the bright beams of the rising sun. To you, my dear 
sir, belongs the honour of having taken a vast stride in this 
onward march of our race. It is, indeed, a mighty stride, 
—we can see where one foot is planted, but where the other 
will be, none can tell. That you may meet with all prosperity 
in your career is the earnest wish of _ “ Yours very truly, 

‘¢ Colchester ; Sept. 4, 1843.” cP, D. 
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Phonographic Entelligence. 


BIRMINGHAM. 


Lapigs’ Puonocrapnic Sociery.—< My dear Sir,—From your brother Ben’s 
letter, inserted in the Journal for this month, you will be prepared to hear 
something respecting our society, called ‘The Ladies’ Bi am Phonogra- 
phic Society ;’ but not that I have been requested to fill the office of secretary 
to it. I have complied with the wish of the ladies, in promising to send you an 
account of our proceedings. We meet every Saturday evening, at Mr. Howell’s 
school rooms, at half past six, when the name of each lady, present or absent, 
is marked in a book kept for that purpose, that we may know who attends. 
An exercise is brought by each, written the same subject. These are given 
round for inspection; and any word that is wrong, or that might have been 
written in a better manner, is corrected. The president (each lady filling the 
office in turn) next hears the others read the phonographic part of the Journal, ; 
with which we are supplied, and afterwards gives out passages from some book, . 
while they report. This generally occupies us till eight o'clock, when we bs od \ 
rate, because the rooms ure then wanted for the gentlemen, It may be well to 
add, that we shall be happy for any other ladies in the town to join our society, 
when they think themselves sufficiently advanced. 

Sore “ T remain truly yours, 
“ Birmingham ; Sept. 4, 1843.” « LOUISA HANDS. 


We are requested to apprise the Birmingham phonographic public of the 
existence of the gentlemen's society, whose meetings are held on the first Sa- 
turday in eyery month, at eight o’clock in the evening, at Mr. Howell's school | 
rooms, Cherry-street. The next meeting will be held on the 7th of October. | 


MANCHESTER. 


“« My pear Broruer,—I have now the pleasure to inform you that our first 
popular free class in Manchester commenced last evening, in the lecture room 
of the Mechanics’ Institution, Cooper-street. We had more than eight hundred 
present. Such a number, convened in so short a time, in so convenient a room 
as the above, I have never before seen either in a lecture or a class. It is cre- 
ating quite a sensation in Manchester, and no wonder ; the delight and atten- 
tion manifested throughout the lesson, gave me the greatest pleasure. We have 
taken the large lecture room, named above, as a permanent class room, and 
intend assembling every Wednesday evening, till the course of lessons is com- 
pleted. We are giving private lectures continually to the different day and 
boarding schools, &c., in the town, and forming classes. We are making ar- 
rangements now for the formation of private classes.—Sept. 7, 1843.” 


«My pear Broruer,—On Thursday evening, Sept. 14, three lectures were 
delivered in this town, one by myself, at the Manchester Mechanics’, which was 
attended by about six hundred persons ; one by my brother Ben, at the Chorlton 
Townhall, to an audience of about 250; and one by Mr. G. R. Haywood, at the 
Salford Townhall, audience about the same number. At the close of the lectures, 
a second public class was announced to meet, on the following Monday, in the 
Manchester Mechanics’ Institution ; also select and private classes for teaching 
the science. These lectures gave great satisfaction,as usual ; and the respective 
audiences appeared highly gratified with the new method of phonetic writing. 

“ Since we have been in Manchester, we have given twenty lectures in the 
town and neighbourhood, to the different institutions, societies, and public and 
private schools. We have several 1 classes at the most respectable boarding 
schools in the town, besides private classes for ladies and gentlemen ; and are 
almost daily forming new ones. The public are just beginning to appreciate 
the science. I am teaching it to Germans, Welshmen, Scotchmen, and Ameri- 
cans, and have no doubt that, ere long, I shall have several other nations learning 
this universal method of writing. G4 A, Ph 

“ Manchester ; Sept. 18, 1843.” « JOSEPH PITMAN.” 


We feel much yn seterte in oe, to our pages the concluding remarks of 
the Manchester Guardian, Aug. 23, in its report of Mr. Jos. Pitman’s lectures in 
the Atheneum in that town. After an abstract of the lectures, containing an 
exposition of the principles of the science, occupying nearly two closely-printe@ 
columns, the editor says :— We might conclude here, haying fulfilled our duty 
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in faithfully recording the announcement of an invention of some im . 
But justice requires that we should candidly express our opinion of P - 
phy, inasmuch as through accidental circumstances its author, on a former 
occasion, had some reason to complain of erroneous statements in a notice of 
his lecture in our columns. erage owe we believe to be the only mode at 
once philosophical and practical, of writing language by signs, accurately re- 
presenting the sounds or elements of which all 1 is composed. In these 
days of general acceleration, its universal use would be a grant benefit to the 
civilized world, however chimerical the anticipations of an extension may 
and do appear. It has hitherto received far too little attention from those phi- 
losophical enquirers whose dicta have so much weight with the more practical 
minds of the community. It is, in fact, a vivid picture and transcript of any 
and every language spoken on the earth ; having as universal an application as 
the notation of musical signs, with this superiority—that it represents not only 
sounds like musical notation, but sounds which are the images and signs of 
‘ thoughts that breathe, and words that burn.’ These are its chief merits ; but 
it has others, amongst which it may be stated, it is now adapted to the purposes 
of reporting, so as to be equal in point of expedition and legibility to most of 
the systems of short hand extant; and we believe that it contains within itself 
the power of becoming superior to all, with the further improvements and aug- 
mentations which a careful revision on the part of its author and his pu ils, in 
the course of a few years, will be able to give to it. We have often letters of 
inquiry as to the best system of short hand for young students; and we take 
this opportunity of saying once for all, that, with the advan of a 
Messrs. Pitman by post, on any scaronge A hat may occur to the learner, an 
even for the correction of his exercises, &c., there is no system extant that we 
would sooner recommend to the inquirer. We understand that the next step in 
the promulgation of this art is to obtain a fount of types, in which to print it, 
and so introduce phonotypy as well as phonography.” 


From the Manchester Guardian of August 26th, 1843. 


“ PuonocrarHy.—On Thursday evening, Mr. Joseph Pitman delivered a lec- 
ture on this science to a highly respectable and intelligent audience, in the 
school.room attached to the Unitarian chapel, Strangeways; the Reverend Dr. 
Beard presided. The lecturer first showed the importance of any mode of writ- 
ten communication, and then proceeded to point out the innumerable inconsis- 
tences of the present orthography of the English language, which, he said, bore 
but little resemblance to a correct graphy. Mr. Pitman then explained the 
principles on which a perfect mode of communication ought to be based, namely, 
that it ought to be a simple and correct method of representing the sounds of 

ll languages by simple and easily formed signs, and that if one sign never 
represented more than one sound, there could be no difficulty in deciphering 
what was written. Phonography was then proved to possess each of these 
requisites in singular byes and to be available for every purpose to which 
the common long hand is applied, whether by the man of business, or the man 
of science. It was further shown that the true pronunciation of words in any 
language could be expressed even by a person unacquainted with that language ; 
and that its advantages to the English student were immense, being capable of 
achieving as much in one hour as, by the long hand, could be done in 3; and 
further, that a few months’ practice would enable him to ry ey it as a method 
of verbatim reporting. Mr. Pitman then briefly explained the new alphabet of 
sounds, and their corresponding signs ; after which the audience was enabled 
to read with ease many words written upon the black board in the new cha- 
racter. It was then stated that an ordinary share of ability was all that was 
requisite to enable any person to acquire a thorough knowledge of this simple 
yet comprehensive system of writing in one month, by reer 3 one hour per 
day. Mr. Pitman expressed his intention of visiting all the di ‘erent religious 
societies in Manchester, for the purpose of lecturing and forming public classes, 
with free admission, wherever he could be provided with suitable rooms. At 
the close of the lecture, Dr. Beard expres his full conviction, from personal 
experience, of the great need that exists for a new method of writing, which 
should obviate the difficulties and absurdities of the long hand. He stated his 
opinion that the truly philosophical principles upon which the sounds and signs 
of the new alphabet were based, rendered it, as far as could be made, paiieats 
because, grounded in the very nature of things, taking, as its basis, the pure 
sounds of the human voice, and adapting to those sounds signs or marks the 
simplest that could be formed, and most easily made; whence he concluded Pho- 
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nography to be capable of universal application, and that all ue 
be Arritton by its means; advising Ange eg 4 present to make hi acquainted 
with the science without delay. He (Dr. B.) gave several illustrations of the 
impossibility of conveying to a foreigner the true sounds of English words by 
means of our present alphabet, the reason of which was clearly shown to be 
found in the fact, that in our alphabet letters are the subjects of continual change 
in their sounds when me ap on in — words. He said he felt bound to 
ex his admiration « e liberal spirit actuating the Messrs. Pitman, in 

ing the science so easy of acquirement, every one g offered to bet 
gratuitously. The room in which they were assembled, he felt pleasure in 
was open to all without distinction; and he hoped that no minor consid 
to the love of truth—for such he regarded Phonography—would deter any from 
joining the class to be formed there.” , 

To the Phonographers of Manchester and the Neighbourhood. 


It is intended to form a Phonographic Institution in Manchester for the pur- 
pose of forming reporting classes, and also classes for teaching the science to 
the public, and for the establishment of a library and reading room, and a 
depot for the sale of phonographic publications. All phonographers who feel 
desirous of spreading the science, are requested to give in their address as soon 
as possible to J. F. Hurst, 16, St. Andrew-street ; J. Blackburn, Merchant's Com- 
pany, Dale street; or C. J. Parry, 70, Bridge street ; in order that a meeting 
may be called to carry out the above objects.—Manchester ; Sept. 11th, 1843. 


GLASGOW. 


« My pear Sir,—Our learners’ class, which was commenced on the 3rd of 
August, is doing well, the number attending it is twenty-seven, and I they 
will all soon be able to write the science correctly. 

« One of the number was a disciple of the old school ; he had learned Gard- 
ner’s system, and had practised it for a considerable length of time, till he 
thought he could write it pretty senidiy but not rapidly enough to be of much 
use to him. He could write no more than thirty words per minute. We easily 
convinced him of the superiority of Phonography, and he has commenced to 
learn it, and to let what he has learned of Gardner's fall into oblivion. The 
class is to terminate on the 28th of this month, when we intend to form it into 
a ‘ Phonographic Mutual Improvement Society,’ and thus we think Phonography 
will have got a root, and be in a fair rst ee, in Glasgow. 

« Yours truly, 
* Glasgow ; Sept. 10, 1843.” “« ROBERT BROWN. 


NOTTINGHAM. 


«My pear Sir,—I am happy to inform you that Phonography progresses, 
rapidly. The public mind having been excited by an extensive p Bah hom of 

jhonographic documents, reports of festivals, &c., we have an immense field for 
foun and our most sanguine expectations have been realized. The public 
press favours the agen oe of phonetic writing ; we are, consequently, enabled 
at any time to call in its assistance. The number of members at present in my 
own classes is nearly forty, twenty of whom can write the system with tolerable 
ease and correctness, I have four classes of a progressive nature. 

« Yours truly in the good cause, 
« Nottingham ; 11th Sept., 1843.” «“ THOMAS STEVENSON. 


BOLTON. 


« My pear Sir,—In the last account from this place, it was stated that we 
were unable to say what would be the result of our phonographic efforts in this 
town. It now becomes my pleasing duty to inform you that they have far 
exceeded anything we could reasonably have expected. 

“ We have formed private classes, which are well attended, and the pupils 
are all getting on very nicely with the system. We have likewise several 
large classes in the schools, and two forladies. At the conclusion of Mr. Joseph 
Pitman’s last lecture, which was delivered in the Temperance Hall, it was an- 
nounced that a public class would be formed for gratuitous instruction ; you 
will. I know, feel pleased to hear that about four hundred have joinedit. Some 
of them can already read and write, after having received only two or three 
lessons. Need I say that it is delightful to hear so many voices simultaneously 
repeating the sounds of the language, and writing the signs by which, in Pho- 
nography, those sounds are represented! The interest manifested by the pupils 
cannot be wondered at; for after haying been shown the absurdity of the long 
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hand, how can they feel otherwise than interested and pleased on having so 
simple and so beautiful a substitute presented to their view? And not only has 
so large a number joined the classes which we have formed, but many who have 
been prevented from attending them, have most assiduously applied themselves 
to learning without our assistance; and there are not a few amongst them who 
can read and write with tolerable ease. 

“The papers have spoken weekly in favour of the science; indeed, they can- 
not do otherwise, except by withholding that praise which is due, or 
directly opposed to principles which tend to the advancement of civilization, 
and to the improvement of the social and moral condition of our fellow- 
creatures, « I remain, my dear sir, Ton ay. nae 
“ Sept. 11, 1843.” « THOMAS ALLEN REED. 

COLCHESTER. 


“ My pear S1r,—The lively interest with which the class meetings of this 
society have been attended during the summer months, is truly encouraging. 
The committee have been under the necessity of making accommodation for a 
larger number of learners ; and the society’s room is now being fitted up with 
the necessary requisites of a ‘ Phonogray Class Room.’ 

« In consequence of the documents which have been distributed, many are 
anxious to learn, and only require to be informed of the very easy means by 
which a knowledge of the science may be acquired, to embrace the opportunity 
which the society's classes offer for the purpose. 

“ The committee are now issuing circulars to all the respectable inhabitants of 
the town; and a la: class is expected to be the result. In addition to the 
regular meetings at the class room, interesting and encouraging meetings are 
frequently held at the houses of some of our members, which increases that pe- 
culiar interest which a knowledge of this delightful science never fails to impart. 

“« The leprae depot is of great assistance to the funds, as the sale of books 


continues unabated. The number of Journals sold is eighteen. 
“ T remain, dear sir, truly yours, 
“ Colchester ; Sept. 11, 1843.” «HH, S. CLUBB. 
WALSALL. 


«“ Dear Sir,—Since Mr. Woodward left Walsall, we have formed a Phono- 
fay mag Society, the officers of which are a treasurer, secretary, and committee 
of five ; three to form a quorum. The object of this society is to diffuse a tho- 
rough and practical knowledge of Phonography amongst its members by formin; 
classes to meet weekly for practice, to consist of persons who have throu 
a course of instruction in the science, or others, who can read and write the 
system, and shall be recommended by the committee for election. We have 
printed rules for the government of our society. 

«« Our number at present is not very large, but we hope to go on steadily in- 
creasing it, as every one seems to be so much delighted with Phonography, and 
is anxious to acquire it. Many there are who —— having made up their 
minds soon enough to have received the lessons whilst Mr. Woodward was here. 

“ Walsall ; Sept. 12, 1843.” “ Truly yours, « E. H. CROYDON, 


PENRITH. 


“ My pear Sir,—It is with great pleasure I give you a short account of our 
phonographic proceedings in this little place. Considering the short time the 
science has been introduced, and in so humble a manner, the result so far hasbeen 
most gage fe We have formed a little society, which is going on well ; 
four or five of the members are now ect, and have commenced teaching 
those who have lately joined us. Mr. B. T. Sweeten, bookseller, has taken up 
the science, and has got a supply of phonographic stationery. There have been 
already sold above forty copies of the system, and as many Books, besides 
Journals, Exercises, and other phonographic publications. e have circulated 
five hundred of the Birmingham reports, and four hundred handbills, containing 
a short review of the science ; part of these we have sent to different neigh- 
bouring towns, but the result, of course, we are not able to calculate, it 
so recently done. This may be called the commencement of the phonographi- 
zation of Penrith. 

“ There have been objections made by several persons to the thick and thin 
strokes; this has been at the first sight of the science ; but in every instance 
that has come under my observation, the apparent difficulty has been easily 
removed, as may be done in all other cases by adopting the same means, namely, 
by writing the system, “ Truly yours, 

“ Sept. 13th, 1843.” « JOSEPH WETHERALL. 
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NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


«« My pear Sir,—I beg to hand you the following short account of the phono- 
graphic doings in the north. The elementary classes in Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
which were reported to have commenced in the last month’s Journal, are now 
finished ; and progressive and reporting classes established, which meet weekly. 
On Monday evening, August 28th, I delivered a lecture on Phonography in the 
Townhall, Alnwick ; there were between three and four hundred present; and 
on Thursday evening, at another lecture in the same place, about the same num- 
ber of persons attended. The beautiful simplicity of the principles on which 
the science is based, excited delight ; and every fresh developement of phonetic 
truth called forth loud tokens of approbation. A public class has been esta- 
blished here, which numbers thirty members. 

“ Truly yours, 
“ Newcasfle-on-Tyne ; Sept. 14, 1843,” «T. P. BARKAS. 


ROCHDALE. 


« Dear Sin,—Looking over one of the numbers of last year’s Journal, I find 
it is mentioned that, upon the introduction of Phonography into one of the 
towns in the west of England by Mr. Joseph Pitman, the almost innumerable 
number of thirty three persons learned the science ; and all this followed up by 
a note of admiration, too. Truly astonishing! especially when compared with 
what we are doing now. I think such retrospections as these very forcibly 
illustrate the important position that Phonography now occupies in the world 
of literature, and the prominent position that it is destined to fill. 

“« Two lectures have been delivered in this town by Mr. Joseph Pitman; the 
first on Tuesday evening, Sept. Sth, to a very numerous auditory, who, as a 
matter of course, were highly delighted with the explanation of Phonography. 
The second took place on Friday evening, the 8th inst., to an audience of about 
four hundred. The room, unfortunately the largest in the town, was crowded, 
and a great many refused admittance ; in fact, so great was their anxiety to be 
present, that we were five minutes before we could get into the room, 

“The lecture was received with marked attention by the audience, who 
seemed to be thoroughly aroused to the absurdity of our present mode of writing, 
and to the necessity of a rational system. Specimens of verbatim reporting 
were given; and also the applicability of Phonography to foreign languages. 
Our next lecture to the operatives, for the purpose of forming a large gratui- 
tous class, was designed to be delivered in the same room on Friday next; but 
as it will not hold one half of those who would be present, I have engaged the 
Theatre for the evening, when J. Bright, esq., M.P., has kindly consented to pre- 
side, and to pay one-half of the expenses of the Theatre, The boxes and stage 
I have reserved for private families. You shall know the result of this meeting 
in my next communication. « Truly yours, 

es Rochdale ; Sept. 9, 1843.” « FRANCIS EDGAR WOODWARD. 

“ Dear Sir,—The lecture to the operatives, for the purpose of forming a gra- 
tuitous class, was delivered at the Theatre of this town, to an audience of more 
thansix hundred. At the conclusion, J. Bright, esq., M. P., rose and made some 
very forcible remarks upon the advantages that would accrue to society upon 
the general use of Phonography, and expressed himself much delighted with 
the exposition of the principles of the science by Mr. Joseph Pitman. 

“«T have sent a copy of his observations, and hope you may be able to find 
room for them in the Journal. 

“T have issued 330 cards for admission to the first public class; and as soon 
as this class is in operation, will do all I can to form a second class. 

“ Truly yours, 
“ Rochdale, Sept. 16, 1843.” «“F. E. WOODWARD. 
MR. BRIGHT’S SPEECH. 

“The gentleman who has given us so much information, and has so 
greatly pleased us to night, says,—Everything may be done by Phono- 
graphy ; but it is a question whether a speech, in so short a notice, could 
f be made by a science which is capable of so much.—(Laughter.) I have no 
hesitation in saying, that I am greatly astonished at what I have seen to 
night, and this dayweek. ‘Two years ago, I read an account of a lecture 
on the science in a York newspaper, but’could make nothing of it. I 
thought it was entirely visionary. I suppose, now, it must haye been that 
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I was very stupid ; or that the report was one that could not be easily com- 
prehended. I think no person can have been at this lecture, or attended the 
one that was given this day week, without being convinced that all that 
has been promised by this science may easily be performed; and that itis 
so exceedingly simple, as to be easily learned by every one of ordinary 
capacity ; and if it be learned by a very large number of the people, the 
public benefits to be derived from it are entirely incalculable. It may be 
said, also, that, to make it very valuable, it is Necessary that great mul- 
titudes should learn it. Short hands are of very little use, if they are 
only known to a select few; for men are not writing always to the same 
men; and if ever it is to come into general use, it must be, I think, by 
very large multitudes learning it; and I see no reason why, in this town, 
we should not have a class of four or five hundred, or Mors. [If five hun- 
dred knew it well, and used it, many thousands would be forced to learn 
and practise it from necessity. In this age, when we are talking so much 
about education—when we ought to be doing so much more than we are— 
this science appears to me likely to tend to increase the love of reading 
and writing, and of education generally ; and it seems to have sprung up 
at a time when, like many other improvements, it was most needed (hear, 
hear) ; and when, in all probability, it will be seized upon with the greatest 
avidity. I may say for myself, that I am extremely obliged, personally, 
to the inventor, and to the gentleman (his brother) who has come amongst 
us and given us these lectures ; and hope to be much more so, when I become 
acquainted with the science. We are extremely indebted to them for the 
very handsome manner in which they have come forward, in offering to teach, 
gratuitously, all such as find it difficult to pay; and, unfortunately, there 
are too many such in these days (hear, hear.) I trust there will be no 
want of those who can pay, to remunerate them for this handsome offer 
which they have made towards those who cannot pay. I shall be glad if 
this town, which, on many occasions, has stood foremost amongst the towns 
in Lancashire on some other questions, should not be behind in one so 
important as this.”—(The honorable gentleman was greatly applauded.) 
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We shall require additional assistance from the lovers of phonetic truth, 
to enable us to purchase the first phonotypic fount. We observe, that 
though 1000 copies of the Journal are sold, we have received subscriptions 
from only 90 persons. In addition to the plan for raising funds mentioned 
in the following letter, we beg to call the attention of our readers to the 
proposal of Mr. T. W. Hill, inthe Supplement to the August Journal, 
that every purchaser of the Journal pay 1s. towards the fount; this 
sum would be sufficient to defray all expences, and even to furnish it with 
capitals. It may be that some withhold their aid because they cannot have 
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To the Editor of the Phonotypic Journal. 


Dear S1r,—I beg to submit the following plan for collecting subscrip- 
tions for the new fount, to the consideration of the numerous teachers of 
Phonography. Let every person who attends a gratuitous course of lessons 
be requested to subscribe one penny ; those who pay from 2s, 6d. to 5s. a 
course, to subscribe three pence ; those who pay 10s., six pence ; and those 
who receive private tuition, one shilling. From the great number of per- 
sons who are at present learning Phonography, and who would no doubt 
feel pleased at contributing these trifling sums, it seems tolerably certain 
that a sufficient sum would easily be collected in this manner to defray the 
type-founder’s account on the first of December. Yours truly, 

Dorking, 12 Sept., 1843. A. J. E. 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Unisiro is toolengthy. Spelling Books and Reading Books, printed 
with Phonotypes, will be prepared in the course of time, but cannot be 
undertaken at present. It appears to be impracticable to subject all Eng- 
lish words of more than one syllable to a penultimate accent. By marking 
the seat of accent in phonetic printing, we may be able to rescue accepta- 
ble, accessary, &c, from a preantepenultimate accent, and give them the 
ease of an antepenultimate one, and also to fix the accent of some words 
that are now doubtful. It would be unwise to attempt more at present. 

Tue Puonocrapuic Atmanac for 1844, containing (in addition to the 
information usually given in such publications), a complete list of the ‘ 
Phonographic Corresponding Society—an outline of the general principles ; 
of Phonography—and the objects contemplated in its diffusion, will be 
published Oct. 20. An extensive circulation of this work will greatly 
assist the Writing and Printing Reformation. It will be printed in the com- 
mon type. Phonographers are recommended to purchase for sale among 
their friends. Price 1d.; or done up in cloth, gilt, 3d, Supplied in quan- 
tities not less than 25, as 24, at trade price, at the Phonographic Institu- 
tion, Bath; and by Messrs. Bagster and Sons, London. If any error 
appears in the Journal in the address of any Member of the Corresponding 
Society, it should be immediately communicated to the Bath Institution. 

Some of the back numbers of the Journal for this year are all sold, and 
of the others there are but few left. Persons desiring to complete their 
sets should make immediate application, through their booksellers, for the 
numbers of which they are deficient. An extra number of impressions 
of the Phonotypic Journal is taken, that they may be bound up at the 
close of the year, together with such parts of the Phonographic Journal 
as are necessary for illustration. A few copies of the first volume of the 
work, bound in cloth, price 2s. 6d., yet remain unsold. 

Through want of room, we have been compelled to omit many interest- 
ing articles of “ intelligence” this month, and particularly from Manchester. 

Errata.—lIn the number for June, page 61, erase the note at the foot 
of the page. X was generally pronounced in old Spanish as the guttural kh. 

In a part of the impressions of the last number, page 132, in the report 
of the Manchester lecture, it should have been stated that the persons who y 
were unable to gain admission, came after the commencement of the lec- 
ture, and were, therefore, obliged to return. the room would have held more. 

Page 144, line 19, for scerv, read serQ@; 22, for Bor, read gor ; 29, for 
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PHONOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDING SOCIETY. 


(Established for the purpose of promoting a friendly interchange of opinions on the best means of effect- 
ing & Reform in the usual mode of Writing and Printing, and also of Correcting the Lessons of 
Phonographic Stadents, through the Post, gratuitously, Applications for admission to the Society 
must be forwarded to the Phonographic Institution, Bath, and accompanied with testimonials of 
fitness to fulfil the duties of a member; a letter, and a chapter from the Bible written in Phono- 


graphy, will be sufficient. Learners are recommended to take their Exercises from the Bible, and 
to write on ruled paper, leaving every other line empty for corrections and remarks; a postage stamp 


must be inclosed for the return, a 


the name and 
conditions of membership are—the ability to write Phonography correctly and grammatically 


ress should be written in long hand. The 
ja 


desire to spread the science; and to be above 14 years of age.) 


Miss ExizasetH Barkas, 20, Prudhoe 
street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Mr. Mark Apzort, Penrith. 

Mr. Wm. Barkas, 20, Prudhoe street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Mr. J. L. Brock, 105, East street, Lam- 
beth, London. 

Mr. Cuas. Burney, Messrs. Bates and 
Dee's office, Pilgrim street, New- 
eastle-on-T'yne. 

Mr. James CLELLAND, 154, Pilgrim street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Mr. James Coutson, 3, Tindle street, 
St. Arthur’s Hill, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Mr. J. G. Fotey, Trowbridge. 

Mr. I. H. Franks, Ironbridge, Salop. 

Mr. J. G. Green, 20, Prudhoe street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Mr. Joun Hamer, [rwell Springs, near 
Bacup. 

Mr. James Harrison, Mr. Kenmir’s 
office, 2, Bridge street, Gateshead. 
Mr. James Hornssy, 3, Prudhoe street, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Mr. Cuarues Lawron, Messrs. John 
Sunter and Co., drapers, Manchester. 

Mr. Noau Lenruat, Trowbridge. 

Mr. M. A. Lippxe, 51, Edward street, 
Limehouse Fields, London. 

Mr. Joun Linnett, 147, Bradford street, 
Birmingham. 

Mr. Couin Mac Cot, 44, Grey street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Me pra Maxsxanp, Sutton, Maccles- 

eld. 

Mr. Jonn Maruwin, 15, Melbourne 
street, Gateshead. 
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Mr. Witu1am Maruwin, 15, Melbourne 
street, Gateshead. 

Mr. Jounn K, Morrison, Mona's Herald 
affice, Isle of Man. 

Mr. Wituiam NrwrTon, 42, Gray street, 
New Islington, Manchester. 

Mr. J. G. Penman, 43, Percy street, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Mr. J. R. Quinton, 46, Trinity square, 
Southwark, London. 

Mr. W. Ricuarpson, Little Bentley, 
near Colchester. 

Mr. L. W. SHeruerp, Stourbridge. 

Mr. T. Sez, Penrith, 

Mr. James Sioane, Trowbridge. 

Mr. H. H. Tucker, Dee House, Neston, 
Cheshire. 

Me. W. Wuire-y, Stapleford, Notting- 

am. 


Mr. Rosert Winter, 7, Heath street, 
Commercial road, East, London, 


Alterations in Addresses. 


Mr. T. Donson, High street, Hadleigh. 

Mr. J. H. Dymonp, Mr. Bats’s Office, 
Bridgewater. 

Mr.T.B. Hastam, 46, New King st., Bath. 

Mr. E. Linnett, 147, Bradford street, 
Birmingham. 

Mr. W.G. Warp, Low Pavement, Not- 
tingham. 

Mr. L Ge.ion, Birmingham, deceased. 

Mr. J. L. Wuirine withdraws from the 
Society. 

No. of Members now in the Society, 250, 
as reprinted in the Phonographic Al- 
manack for 1844. 
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ON PHONETIC PRINTING. 


IMPROVEMENTS IN THE PHONOTYPIC ALPHABET, NO. 10. 


The vowels in ote and nut do not exactly correspond as 
the long and short sounds of the same vowel, as is the case 
with the other vowels. The long o in note has no corres- 
ponding short sound in English; and the short o in nut has 
no corresponding longsound. They are, however, so nearly 
alike, that for all phonographic purposes, we may consider 
them a pair. In phonotypy, this distinction should be 
marked, not only because it is a real one, but because it 
enables us to approach nearer to the customary spelling. 
The type proposed for the long @ in note, loaf, &c., is Ui; 
the short vowel in nut, love, &c., being represented by U, as 
already proposed. The long obscure vowel in eternal, 
heard, Birmingham, journal, &c., has its corresponding 
short sound in the last syllable of likeness, workman, cus- 
tom, &c., when pronounced in a colloquial style; but when 
these words are uttered in distinct syllables, the proper 
vowels, Nos. 2, 3, and 5, short, are heard as ness, man, tum. 
It is considered not only unnecessary, but highly gs 
dient, to represent this short obscure vowel in ordinary pho- 
netic printing, as it would change the appearance of words, 
without sufficient reason, and encourage a slovenly method 
of pronouncing them. The same may be observed of the 
long obscure vowel, when it is used instead of either of the 
long pure vowels; it will be spoken in some words, when 
they are quickly uttered; but it must not be written in stan- 
dard phonotypy ; nor indeed will it be heard in those very 
words, if pronounced in separate syllables, thus; above, 
aside, salary, theatre, Margaret, Malaga, &c., will appear 
to the eye, with No. 3, long; but they will be heard with 
the obscure long vowel. This obscure sound, called some- 
times “ the natural vowel,” or “the indistinct vowel,” will, 
then, never be written, except in words where a pure elocu- 
tion forbids the substitution of any other vowel, whether 
they be pronounced colloquially or syllabically. Except 
when it is the easy utterance of another vowel, as already 
observed, this obscure sound occurs in English before no 
other consonant than 7; yet, as No. 2, and No. 5, both long 
and short, are found to precede this consonant, we consider 
the obscure vowel a sound distinct from both of these, and 
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therefore deserving of atype. It is generally the perverted 
sound of No. 2, as in father, rather, either; and is appro- 
priately represented by an inversion of the type, thus, g. 

In the specimen of phonetic printing given in the last 
number of the Phonographic Journal, p. 119, the article a 
was written as the long obscure ; and specimen and gladness 
with the short obscure, in the last syllable. It is not our 
intention to follow this practice. At present we are but 
experimenting, and our attempts, for some months to come, 
will not assume any other character. 

Some vowel type must appear in the last syllable of mason, 
burden, token, little, temple, meddle, middle, idle, &c., yet 
no vowel is pronounced; the consonants help to articulate 
each other. That itis necessary, however, to insert a vowel 
in these words will be evident when we consider that a word 
should have as many vowels as there are syllables; and when 
we have provided for the present case, and oi, which will 
be immediately noticed, this will be the case in phonetic 
printing. The type proposed is #; and it may be called 
‘¢the half vowel.” This half vowel will be th tae when 
another syllable is added, thus, medd-ler, medd-ling. It is 
pronounced by some speakers in lightening (the present = 
ticiple of the verb to lighten), and not in lightning (the flash 
that attends thunder), but it is questionable if this difference 
is worthy of being preserved. Mr. Smart, the Improver of 
Walker’s Dictionary, and the first orthoepist of the day, 
makes no distinction between the words. 

In order to indicate the number of syllables in a word, 
by means of the vowels, the dipthong oz should have a type, 
because it is pronounced as a single syllable; not so the 
vowels o e, in Joey (Joseph), stdic, &e. The union of the 
forms of Nos. 4 and 1, which are the constituent parts of 
this diphthong, must be adopted, thus, M. 

There can be little doubt that we shall find it necessary 
soon to print phonetically with the small letters, or what 
printers call “* Lower Case ;” the common letter in which 
all books are printed. There is an advantage in this type 
to the general reader, and more especially to the printer’s 
‘* reader” (who has to detect errors), arising from the greater 
distinctness of outline which almost every word assumes, 
from some one or more of its letters running above or below 
the line, which must outweigh any mere lineal beauty that 
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accompanies a line of even letters like capitals. This dis- 
tinctness of words would even be increased in printing pho- 
netically with small letters, where we should mark the long 
vowels by placing dots over them. The principal objection 
to the use of this letter in phonotypy, which was mentioned 
in the Supplement to the September Journal, p. 140, may 
be over-ruled by marking words that appear in the old or- 
thography with the letters O. S., signifying Old Style, by 
prefixing a star (*), or by some other mode. 


TO MR. PITMAN, OF BATH, 


On his Invention of the Phonographic Art, and successful Efforts in 
spreading a Knowledge of it. 


Were Cicero’s sweet voice now heard, 
This art would gather every word, 

Nor leave one thought unwrit ; 
Were Seneca’s deep knowledge taught, 
(A wisdom that a nation sought,) 

To gather it, ’tis fit. 


Had Cicero’s admirers known, 
Or, Seneca the science shown 
Of Phonographic art ;— 
The world would now have held a prize, 
And all their wisdom met Our eyes, 
And not, as now, A PART. 

The above arose from reading an interesting notice, by 
the Rey. Mr. Beloe, of Dr. Bright’s work on Short-Hand,* 
1558, presented to Queen Elizabeth, who ordered, that no 
one should print it but Timothe Bright, Doctor of Physick, 
because he invented it. In the Dedication it is recorded, 
that Cicero contrived a short-hand and Seneca improved it. 

The following is an abstract of the said dedication: 

“To the Most High and Mightie Prince Elizabeth, &c. 


“Cicero did account worthie his labor, and no less profitable to the 
“Roman common weale, to invent a speedie kinde of wryting by Charac- 
‘ter, as Plutarch reporteth in the life of Cato the yonger—This invention 
“was increased after by Seneca; that the number of characters grue to 


* Dr. Bright’s work is of extreme rarity, and the only copy known 
Rey. Mr. Beloe was in the possession of the late Mr. Douce ; we 
know into whose hands it passed after his decease. There isa brie’ 
count of the work in Lewis’s ‘“ Historical Account of Short Hand,” pa 
37. If any of our readers should hear of the existence of a copy of 
first attempt at modern stenography, we shall be obliged by informa’ 
wrecaue it, that we may give some account of it in our “ History of § 

and,” to be commenced in the enlarged Journal next year.—Ep, 
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«©7000. Whether through injurie of time, or men gave it over for tedi- 

_.“ousness of learning, nothing remaineth extant of Cicero’s invention at 
“this day—Upon consideration the great use of such a kind of writing, 
“T have invented the like: of few characters, short and easie, every 
“character answering a word. My intentions meare English, without 
“precept, or imitation of any. The uses are these; Short, that a swifte 
“hande may therewith write orations, uttered as becometh the gravitie of 
‘such actions, verbatim—Secrete as no kinde of wryting like—and herein 
“ excelling the wryting by letters and Alphabet, in that, Nations of strange 
“languages may hereby communicate their meaning together in writing, 
“though of sundry tongues. It is reported of the people of China that 
“they have no other kinde, and so traffike together many provinces of 
“that kingdom, ignorant one of the other’s speech. Their characters are 
“very long and hard to make, that a douzen of mine may be written as 
*‘soone as one of theirs: Besides they wanting an Alphabet, fal into an 
“infinite number, which is a thinge that greatly chargeth the memory, and 
“may discourage the learner, &c,” 


The rest of the Dedication is adulatory of the Queen. 


Accept, Sir, the above communication as a token of my 
approving-feeling of the art to which you have the honour 
to have given ‘birth. Three score years and ten are too 
commanding to allow my embracing the varied benefits of 
your praiseworthy ingenuity and exertions; but though it 
be personally so with me, I recommend every one on the 

sunny side of fifty to learn the science, and secure the ad- 
vantages of the practice of it. PHILO SENIOR. 


LIST OF WORDS 
FROM WHICH GRAMMALOGUES* MAY BE SELECTED. 


The following list of words, showing how often each 
occurs in 10,000 words, taken from 20 books, 500 from 
each, was drawn up in 1838, preparatory tothe publication 
of the first Penny Plate of Phonography, to serve as a 
guide in selecting grammalogues for the system. If pre- 
served in the Journal, it may be of use to phonographers, 
in determining the comparative value of a word, with re- 
spect to the frequency of its occurrence. 

* Grammalogue, literally a letter-word, is derived from the Greek words 
mma, a letter, and logos, a word ; and signifies a word that, for the sake 
evity, is written or represented bya single letter, one that sounds pro- 
ently in the word thus represented. The most’ frequently occurring 
ds, such as and, the, of, to, &c., are thus expressed in nearly all systems 
short hand. These words have been commonly called alphabetic or 


° ary words, but as they are not arbitrarily chosen, the term Gram- 
ue is more appropriate, 
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LIST OF WORDS FROM WHICH 


ALPHABETIC ARRANGEMENT. 


A. . . 150/Christ 10jheart . 13]}object . 10|their. 

above 9} consequence &|heaven . 24 oe - I}them. 

about Qjconsequent 2jhold. .  ILjof. . 396 |there 

accord , 3jcome.. 4lhow . . 18/off . . 6/they . 

act . . ljeould.. O/T. . . 68loffer. 2\thing notcoun- 

after. . 15)Day lljidea . . 4/}often, 8| ted,suppose 20 

again . 8jdear. . iif. - 13]on . 34/think a 

against . Qjdeliver . Qlin. . .214/one . . 16 thorough i 

all . . 66/direct 2iinto . . Qljonly. , 10j/thou. . 29 

allow. . 2/do . 7\is. . . 186)or . 61}though 10 

alone 6ldone . | lit. . | 119lother. | 23 thought. 3 

already 3jdown, , 8ijoin. . 3jour . 45| through 4 
so . 8)dwell . 2ijoy . . IW4jout . , Qithy . 55 

alter. . 1|Each 3|judge ljover. . 18|time . pg 

always 4| either Qijust . . Iljown. . Q/to. . . 228 

am. . Send, Aljustice , 3)Part. . 22 together 1 

an 25 enter 3)Kind. . 8|particular 4/too . il 

and 413 even. . 4jknew. . Llperfect . 2/truth. 22 

any . Qliever. . Qliknow . 4/philosophy 4/Under 15 

are 73 every 13\known . 2/point. 6]unto . 20 

art 5 evil . 1\Land 5|)power . 13]up , 14 

as. 59 except . Slanguage {present . 1/upon. 29 

ask 10, expect . 3/large. 4| principal } gts 26 

ab. 46 Few . 6Gjlaw . .  1)principle use. 5 

aught first. 1d jleast . ljput . . dS)usual 1 

ought } | follow 4|length 3/Quantity 1/Very. 10 

avoid 2\foot . 2 jleft Siquestion. 5|view . 5 

away. . 4/for W2ijlet . 14}quite. . 1jvoice. 3 

awe ljform. . 9QJlike . 15|Represent 1;Ward .. 12 

Be 83)frequent  7/little . 12| regard S3\way . 6 

because 5) from . 58ilive . 5jregular , 2|we . 

been 22\full . 21|Lord. 28|Saw. . 2|went. 

believe . 4/General. 7jlove . 18] say 13|were . 

below 6| gentle 1|Make 10 at 924 when 

beneath.  Il}gave. Q\mark. . 4|see where 

between. 12/give , 16jmay . - 14|shall. 34|which was not 

betwixt . 1}given 3|me . 28]short. 2| counted, su 

breadth . Iljglad . Qlmore. . 37}so. . 25| pose about 40 

but . . 68{glory 37|most . 16| spirit { 13 while . 12 

by, buy . 61}go 1}much 11 {spiritual who , 18 

Calculate 1}gone. . 1{must. 10|stand. 6|why . 

call. 8}God . 37|my 35|strength.  2|with . 

came. 13}good . . 10)Never 8|sure . 2\will . 

can . . l2j\gratify . ljnew . 3/Take. . 12/word. 

cannot . Q/igreat. 23)\no 28 |taken. 2|work. 

capital . 1|Had. 28|none . 3ithank . 2{world 

character 1}hand. Sinot . . Gljthat . .188/Ye . 

charge Ijhave . 49|now . 18|the - G75}yet . 

child. Ilhe . . 99/0, oh 22|thee . . 19]you . 
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the . .675/an . . 25jlittle. . I2lexcept . 5|foot . 
and . . 413/so. . . 25|take. . I2jland. . S/gave. 
of. . . 396/heaven . 24/ward. . I2jlive . . 5jglad. . 
to. . . 228|see, sea. 24|while . 12/put . . 5jknown . 
in. . . 214/great. . 23/day . . 1]/question 5) language 
a. . . 150/other. . 23)just . . Illuse . . 5joffer . 
that . . 138)were. . 23)much . Iljview. . 5)perfect . 
is. . . 136/been. . 22|/too . . Illalways . f principle 
for . .121/0. . . 22!world . Iljaway . 4/regular . 
it. . .119/part . . Q2jask . . 10jbelieve . 4isaw . 
he . . 9Q9/truth. . 22/Christ . 10jend . . 4/short . 
with. . 85lany . . Qligood. . 10j/even . 4/strength. 
be . . 83/ever. . Ql]/make . 10/follow . 4jsure. . 
are . . 73}/full . . 2l/must. . l0jidea. . 4)taken 
but . . G68linto . . Qllobject . 10j/know . 4)\thank 
I. . . 68jout . . Qlionly. . 0/large. . 4iact . 
all . . 66]/unto. . 20/though . 10/mark . 4ialter. 
by . . 6l|thee . . 19/very . . 1C\particular 4jawe . . 
not . . 6l/how . . 18jabove . 9|philosophy 4! beneath . 
or, . . 6lflove. . 18jabout . Qjthink . 4/betwixt . 
as. . . 59/now . . 18{against . 9|through. 4/breadth . 
thy . . 55|where . 18}/cannot . Qjaccord . 3)}calculate 
from. . 53/who . . 18|could , Qjalready . 3jcapital . 
have. . 49/time . . 17/deliver . Qjaught . 3) character 


at. . . 46/give . . 16/form. 3| charge 
they . . 46/most. . 16jown . 3| child . 
our. . 45jone . . I6jalso . Sievil . 
we . . S9lafter. . 15jagain 3/gentle 
God . . 87/first . . 15/call . 3/ gone 
more, . 87/like . . 15jdown, , 3! gratify 
their. . 37junder . 15/few . 3|hold . 
them. . 37|work. . 15jkind. Bijudge . 
there. . 37/come. . 14/never 3) knew 
my . . 35}joy . . 14/often. 3ilaw . 
on. . 34 let DG aALO hat sce 3] least . 
shall. . 34)/may. . 14/frequent 3| oblige 
you . . 32iup . . 14lgeneral . 8} present 
will . . 30jcame. . 13/go . 3} quantity . 
thou. . 29}every . I3}alone Siquite. . 
upon. . 29}/glory. . 13}below 2|represent 
word. , 29{heart. . 13|off 2|thorough 


Wk Sika QOlt. . . 18 point. ; 6|consequent &|together. 
had . 28lover. . 13jstand. . msequence2|usual . 
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me . “98 power . 13}way . 2|went . 
no . . 28|spiritand yet 2\why . 
Lord. . 28} spiritual 13/am z 2 
us, . . 26|between. IQlart . . 2 
when . Q26/can . , 12)because. 2 
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Phonographic Entelligence. 


BURY. 


«* My pgar S1r,—I have now the pleasure to inform you, that I delivered two 
public lectures in the National Schoolroom of this town on the evenings of Oct. 
3rd and 6th. Both the evenings were very unfavourable ; but notwithstanding 
this, and other inconveniences to which many parties were subjected, the room 
was well filled on both occasions. I have not had time to form many classes yet, 
but have very good prospects before me for so doing. I have just commenced 
a free class, in which there are about 150 pupils. In the course of a week, I 
hope to double that number, and even then will do my best to form a second 
class as large as the first. I have also formed one private class; and am ma- 
king arrangements for others. I was yesterday called on by a schoolmaster, 
who requested me to introduce Phonography in his establishment, to which I 
have, of course, with much pleasure, consented, and have no doubt of being able 
to get a large class there. The day after the last lecture, I was likewise favored 
by a call from several ministers of the town, all of whom expressed themselves 
much delighted with the science. One of them had used a system of shorthand 
for some time, and was desirous of seeing it compared with Phonography in 
point of brevity. We then both wrote a short passage from dictation, and 
while, in his system, about sixty strokes were required to write it, in Phonogra- 
phy not forty were necessary ; thus giving the latter a decided superiority in 
point of brevity. Which system was the more true, I deem it totally unneces- 

to state. : 

«The success we have ali met with in our efforts to introduce Phonography 
to the operatives of Lancashire, is really astonishing, and I think it is attrib - 
table, in a great measure, to that thirst for knowledge—that desire for improve- 
ment, which exists in the minds of the working classes of this county. Hun- 
dreds, nay thousands, of them are daily becoming more and more interested 
in its spread. All now perceive the necessity that exists for a reformation in 
the written language, and are not only acquiring a knowledge of the science, 
but have themselves become teachers ; some, in fact, are making strenuous ex- 
ertions to communicate the knowledge they have received to their relatives and 
their friends ; the conclusion to which we may reasonably look forward, as re- 
sulting from this delightful fact, cannot fail to strike even the superficial obser- 
ver as being most favourable and gratifying. 

“ I remain, my dear sir, very truly yours, 
“ October 10th, 1843.” “THOMAS ALLEN REED. 
DUDLEY. 


The introduction of Phonography into this town took place under very disad- 
vantageous circumstances, A vast bank failure, which more or less involved 
nearly every family, had occurred only ’a day or two previous to Mr. eros ye 
lecture, so that the minds of the respectable inhabitants were quite unfi for 
attention to a subject like Phonography. The science was, however, introduced 
into a large and admirably conducted school, in which from three to four hun- 
dred boys receive a first-rate education gratuitously. Never was an audience 
more attentive to any lecture, even on Phonography, than were these school- 
boys. A class was established, which made very satisfactory progress; and it 
is gratifying to hear that the pupils continue their studies, and that an intention 
exists of introducing the science as a part of the regular school instruction. To 
get Phonography introduced into a school, is rails a solid advantage, espe- . 
cially into, one so extensive as this excellent free school at Dudley. 

Wolverhampton ; 10th October, 1843. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


“ My pear Sir,—Phonography may truly be called ‘ talking on paper.’ Lam 
in daily, nay hourly, conversation with my phonographic friends, both at home 
and abroad. The post brings daily communications; and local phonographers 
are hourly leaving their conversational letters, to which I reply with a rapidi' 
little excelled by speech ; but when unfortunate enough to receive a long-han 
letter, to which I have to return a long-hand reply, then I have to forego the 
[ev ont of using this heary gr mode of speech, and have to afflict myself 

alf an hour to write what I might in Phonography say in five minutes. I feel, 
on such occasions, as if I were a stammerer, and had an impediment in my 
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written speech, which is exceedingly annoying. The more I think of and prac- 
tise this beautiful science, the more pow are its appeals for increased acti- 
vity in spreading a knowledge of its principles, and scattering, far and wide, 
the seed which is yet to produce a harvest of blessings to this and every other 
nation—a harvest of which, at present, we have not the most remote conception. 
I believe the advantages to be derived from Phonography are ‘ as innumerable 
as the stars of night, or stars of morn—dewdrops which the sun impearls on 
every leaf and every flower.’ It is time that people were made more fully alive 
to the erroneousness of our present orthography, and the great necessity that 
exists for a briefer and more correct method of communication by means of the 
pen and press. The fountains of truth and knowledge are, to a great extent, 
closed to the mass of the people, on account of the confusion and difficulty 
which now block up the entrance to them, in the shape of a written lan- 
guage composed of about 50,000 words, of which 49,950 are incorrectly spelt, and 
only 50 are, what all of them ought to be, TYPES OF THE SPOKEN SOUNDS. The 
schoolmaster, however, is now abroad; and we may fairly hope the day will 
come when this anomaly will be looked upon as a thing that was. We appeal 
to our phonographic friends to use still greater exertions in the promulgation 
of the great and useful truths of phonetic writing. It is true that, to change the 
medium through which the accumulated literature of the world has been till 
this time conveyed, into that by which it is to be conveyed to future generations, 
is a great work ; but, ‘ truth is mighty, and will prevail.’ 

“In the last month's Journal it was stated that a class of 30 had been established 
at Alnwick; I have now to inform you that the elementary instructions are 
finished, and that the gentlemen who composed it have formed themselves into 
a class for mutual improvement; they meet once a week for practice at the 
meeting, one of the members reads an extract from some book, which the rest 
of the members write, and then their joint apr yee is sent to Newcastle for 
examination, and, if needs be, correction. One of these exercises is now before 
me; and it is very correctly written. The Newcastle phonographers are doing 
nobly. We have established a Local Corresponding Society, which numbers 
upwards of 20 persons. The objects which the members have in view are, to 
keep uP. a friendly correspondence amongst themselves, and to correct the les- 
sons of learners or of any one who may do them the favor to send a lesson for 
correction ; thus affording no excuse to those who are be without a knowledge 
of the science. Last night, (October 1!), I delivered a lecture on Phonography 
in the Salem Chapel School-room, to about 300 persons. The Rev. Wm. Cooke, 
of this town, had the kindness to preside. The Se yer ew of the science was 
listened to with marked attention, approbation, and delight. At the conclusion, 
the chairman, who, during the week, examined the science, declared it as his 
firm conviction that it was, so far as he had any opportunity of dat ing, supe- 
rior to every other system of writing ;—that it was at once simple, philoso- 
phical, and practical, and urged every one to take advantage of the opportunity 
that was now offered them of learning so beautiful and valuable a science free 
of charge. I have, also, during the present month, delivered a lecture to the 
pupils in Mr. Bruce’s educational establishment in this town. It is the largest 
and most influential academy in the neighbourhood. Arrangements have been 
made for a class being formed on Friday evening next. This evening (Thurs- 
day, 12th) I have to lecture in the Mechanics’ Institution, Gateshead ; and on 
Wednesday evening, October 18, in the Schoolroom of the Wesleyan Chapel, 
High-street, Gateshead. Our free public class commences on Tuesday evening, 
October 17th. Arrangements have also been made for the delivery of a lecture 
in North Shields, inthe Schoolroom attached to the chapel of the Re «A. Jack. 
In this way the work proceeds. The strongholds of the enemy ure fast giving 
way; our watchword is, ‘ No quarter.’ @ victory will be, as all victories 
ought to be, bloodless. ‘ We'll deluge nations with our ink, and conquer with 
our pen.’ Wishing the good cause all success, 

“ T am, my dear sir, very truly yours, 
“ October 12th, 1843.” «T. P. BARKAS. 
a ROCHDALE. 

“Derar Si,—Since my last communication, I have formed a public class in 
this town, consisting of about 400 members, but have been obliged to divide them 
into two classes,on account of the small size of the room. They are progressing 
very favourably indeed, and are quite enthusiastic in the study. As soon as 
they have gone through the course of lessons, I shall form them into a perma- 
nent class, to meet once or twice a week, after I leave, and occupy themselves 
in reading the Journal, or something else equally beneficial. The question was 
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. put to the vote the last evening of meeting, whether the class should break up © 
after the course, or continue their meetings ; and it is almost needless forme to 
remark, that the latter proposal was carried without one dissentient voice. I 
» to Preston yesterday to engage rooms, &c., previous to the introduction 
of Phonography into that town, which will take place about the end of this 
month. “ Truly yours, 

October 13, 1843.” «“ F, E. WOODWARD. 

STOCKPORT. 


“My pgar Sir,—As you are aware, I have been for the last three months 
engaged in spreading our favourite science, in conjunction with Mr. Reed. 
Being determined to teach Phonography upon amore extensive scale,we have 
now taken separate towns, thinking by this plan we shall be able to do nearly 
twice as much good in the same space of time. We have also decided upon 
forming large — classes for instruction, gratuitously. 

« Phonography has been introduced into this town by the delivery of two 
able and interesting lectures in the Mechanics’ Institution, by Mr. Joseph 
Pitman, both of which gave great satisfaction. There were about 350 persons 

resent at the first lecture, and 500 at the second. The day following the de- 
livery of the first lecture, I received a letter from a gentleman, with an inclo- 
sure for one of the publications, in which he said, ‘I was present at the lecture 
last evening; and, in compliment to Mr. Pitman and yourself, I must say, I 
never before witnessed so numerous an audience at a lecture in_ Stockport.” 
His surprise must have been still greater at the second lecture, as I have since 
heard he was present. At the conclusion of the second lecture, a vote of thanks 
was moved in a brief address, commendatory of the science, by the Rey. Mr. 
Waddington, seconded by the Rev. Mr. Thornton, and was most heartily 
responded to by the meeting. The free class, which was announced to meet the 
day following the last lecture, numbers 300, and I doubt not will be much larger 
the next time I have the pleasure of meeting it. On Thursday, the 19th inst., 
I lectured before the teachers and principal scholars of the celebrated sunday- 
school, in this town ; and intend forming a large class in connection with this 
* Society,” to be taught gratuitously. I doubt not I shall have a class here 
equal in number to the one already mentioned. I believe this school is the 
largest Sunday-school in the kingdom. From the report of last year, I see 
there are 5088 persons in the institution, who receive instruction from 387 teach- 
ers. Of course a very great majority of the scholars are children. 

“The inhabitants appear quite astonished at what they are pleased to call 
our “philanthropy !”” The truth is, we are not seeking a fortune ; but we are 
seeking the establishment of a science, which we believe, at no very distant 
period will be the means of effecting a reformation far more extensive, more 
permanent, and substantial, than any that has yet been dreamed of by the most 
sanguine politicians. “ Respectfully yours, 

** Stockport, 17th October, 1843.” “ GEORGE WITHERS. 


Review of Phonography, in the Baptist Children’s Magazine. 


In the October number of the Baptist Childrens’ Magazine, there appears a 
very interesting and well-written article on Phonography, by a member of the 
Corresponding Society, who has long instructed the readers of that periodical 
under the signature of “ Ephon.” We think the notice is calculated to do much 
good to the cause. At the end, is a note by the Editor, advising his Fors 
readers to commence the study of the science, and informing them that if they 
wish to do so, by addressing a pre-paid letter either to Mr. 8S. H. Wigg, New- — 
Walk, Leicester, or Mr. E Ridgway, 17, Milk-street, Sheffield, they will receive 
every necessary instruction meses We are happy in being able to state that 
this has not been without effect, as Mr. Wigg informs us that up to the 18th of 
last month he had received 50 letters of inquiry, and Mr. Ridgway, 18. 


We have received the following letter from Mr. Wigs, addressed “ To the 
Members of the Corresponding Society.”—“ Dgar Sir,—Will you kindly grant 
me a few lines in your valuable work, for the pope of offering an apology 
to some of the Members of the Corresponding Society. In coneemmance of an 
offer I made in the Baptist Child’s Magazine, to give every info tion to any 
one who might feel disposed to commence the study of Phonography, I have 
brought upon myself a very large amount of work. I have received a number 
of letters from individuals residing in towns where there are members of the 
Society ; and I have taken the liberty of recommending my correspondents to 
those persons, believing they would consider it a privilege to be the means of 
making the science known to those who were previously totally unacquainted 
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withits beauties. Asmy correspondence, from this source, continues to increase, or 
I shall draw upon the kindness of any member of the Society who may live in 
any town from which I may have the pleasure of receiving a communication. 
Hoping I shall not be considered rude in thus trespassing upon the kindness of 
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{ 
my phonographic friends, (and all are my friends who write this system), and 


wishing you every success in your arduous ents, P| 

“I remain, my dear sir, yours in the great reform, 3 3 

“ Leicester, Oct. 18th, 1843.” “S$. H. WIGG. a 
MANCHESTER. 


«« My pear Brorner,—The numerous classes formed in this town, for teaching 
Phonography, are going on very favourably. Many of the members of the pri- 
vate and public classes, and young gentlemen from the different boarding schools, 
who are learning, are able to correspond in the new character, with tolerable 
ease and correctness. 

“On Tuesday evening last, I delivered a lecture to the students of the ‘ Lan- { 
cashire Independent College,’ having previously obtained the permission of the 
Rev. Dr. Vaughan, the president, to whom I had given a private lecture, which { 
appeared to give him great satisfaction. I have no doubt that many of the stu- 
dents will gee xen Head learning the science, and if they will — suffi- | 
cient time to ae aed the few difficulties that attend a commencement, its beauty, 
truth, and use, will soon repay them for the time spent in acquiring it. 

“ Last evening, (Wednesday, Oct. 18), I delivered a public lecture to the 
working classes of Manchester. It was well attended, there being above five 
hundred present, although a charge of 1d. was made to the body of the room, 
and 2d. to the Gallery. I am now convinced that, by charging the operatives 
these prices, we do not keep any away ; and it is well to have some check on 
those who come, that will prove as a guarantee to the lecturer that all who are 
in the room feel some degree of interest in the science. I tried the same plan 
at Stockport, where I lectured twice for Mr. Withers, who is now carrying out 
the science with much spirit and success. The first evening we had above 300, 
and the second nearly 500, although the charges were 1d. and 6d. By this sim- 
ple plan, which I recommend to ba i ie in lecturing and oumiy: the heavy 
expenses attending the printing of , circulars, and posters, the hiring of 
rooms, &c., will be nearly paid. 7 

“ At some of the boarding schools in Manchester I have formed five 
classes, numbering from 20 to 5 each. Most of these are the first schools in 
the town ; and several of the conductors have kindly promised that the science 
shall be taught in their establishments, after I leave, once or twice a week. 

«« My large public class, which numbers nearly 800, goes on admirably. We 
have lately adopted a new and improved mode of reading for these large classes, 
which is this :—In the reading of the Psalms, &c., given in the Class-Book, we 
read or speak a syl/able at a time, and not a whole word, as before. By this 
plan we have three advantages :—perfect time and order, during the iS 5 " 
more time is allowed the pupil while speaking the sounds, having his eye fixed 
on a word of three syllables three times before quitting it; and a greater de- 
gree of perfection in the sounds of words is obtained. en the class used to 
come to such words as everlasting, glorious, abundantly, &c., some of them 
spoke the word rapidly ; others, not being able to do so, stumbled at it ; while 
others spoke merely the first syllable. Thus the class was thrown out of order, 
time was lost, and, consequently, a degree of confusion prevailed. 

“To remedy this, it occurred to me, one evening, while reading the 10th verse . 
of the 145th Psalm, which consists entirely of words of one syllable, that there : 
was greater order while reading this verse than any other in the Psalm. This 
immediately suggested the idea of speaking or reading the syllables, and not 
words, as before. It ap) that we should thus advance one step in the 
practice of reading in classes. I am happy to say I have fried it in all my 
classes, and I am convinced that it is a decided improvement ; I have, therefore, 
much pleasure in recommending it to teachers. One remark should be made 
that the teachers of the science may know how to divide the words :—A long 
vowel is sounded together with the consonant that precedes it, or it makes a 
separate syllable ; and a short vowel isthrown on to the next consonant, thus :— 
ro ver, le ver, mo tive, sil ver, len i ent, sal va tion, riv er, striv en, e ven, op- 
por tu ni ty, ev er last ing, a bun dant ly, &c. It is a novelty and avery 


treat to see and hear so @ number of ns learning the new science. 
“Your aifoctionate brother, 
“ Manchester ; Oct. 19, 1843.” « JOSEPH PITMAN. 
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168 NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


LIVERPOOL. 


Messrs. Ben Pitman and G. R. Haywood are now lecturing and teaching the 
science here, with promise of much success, Two lectures were delivered by 
Mr. B. Pitman, at the Portico lecture room, October 16th and 18th, and were 
well and mera attended. Classes are being formed at the time we go to 
press, particulars of which will appear in the next number. Y 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for the PURCHASE of a PHONOTYPIC pg : 
£s. d. 8. 
Announced in the last Mr. Jas. Steel... » 0 & 0 
Journal . . . . . 1411 O Mr. J.B. Shepherd and 
Mr. John Barnes & others 0 6 O others. . . .. =. 0210 0 
Mr. Jos. Merrin & others @ 5 O Mr. E. Ridgway . . . 010 O © 
Mr. John Staniforth . . 0 5 O Shilling Subscriptions,&ec. 1 1 0 
A Lady, by Mr, Walker, 0 5 0 


£17 18 0 


NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


In consequence of the numerous and important engagements which the 
editor has now upon his hands, and the certainty of their increase, he finds 
it absolutely necessary, in order to attend to the higher objects connected 
with the Writing and Printing Reformation, to decline the correction of 
the lessons of learners through the post. His services can well be spared — 
in this respect, as “The Corresponding Society,” established for the pur- 
pose of affording students every assistance, now numbers 250 members, 
It is considered necessary to claim the same exemption for all the Phono- 
graphic lecturers and teachers, whose address is at the Institution, Bath, — 
their time being fully taken up with their public labours and the correction 
of the lessons of their own pupils. 

Uxisiro.—We shall be glad to give greater variety in the matter of the _ 
Phonographic Journal, and depend on the kindness of our subscribers for _ 
supplies. The whole of the Phonotypic Journal must be devoted to the — 
Great Reform, and subjects of a literary character connected with it. If 
Ulisipo will favour us with his address, we will converse with him on the 
subject of Accent; it appears that we do not clearly understand each other, 

Tur PuonoGrapuic ALMANACK.*—We trust that every possible agency _ 
will be brought to bear upon the great work in which Phonographers are — 
engaged, and as the Almanack, now ready, will be a very excellent means 
of advertising the system, we recommend its extensive circulation. Our 
friends may supply booksellers with copies at the wholesale price, engaging 
to take back the unsold stock, which may be returned to the Bath Institu- 
tion, The Almanack will be valuable throughout the year in consequence 
of the complete list of the Phonographic Corresponding Society, up to — 
November, 1843, which it contains, ' 

* The first syllable of almanack must be pronounced with the 3rd vowel short, 
and not with Ae 4th vowel long. The former is the polite pronunciation; is 
sanctioned by Smart; and is analogous to other Arabic words commencing with 
Al-. Moreover, if we fix its sound thus, we shall not be obliged to change the 
first letter from A to O, when we print phonetically, as we should have to do if 
the other pronunciation were to obtain. Walker’s pronunciation of awlmanack 
does not weigh a straw against these reasons. When any word is subject to 
different modes of pronunciation, if either of them coincides with the customary 
spelling, according to the adaptation of the Roman alphabet to phonetic print- 
ing, the old orthography will be allowed to determine its sound ; thus, leisure 
will be lezhur, not leezhur ; sovereign and hover will be written and pronoun- 
ced with No. 4 short, and not with No. 5, as they are now sometimes heard, 
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THE 


PHONOTYPIC JOURNAL. 


CONDUCTED BY I. PITMAN, 


PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTION, 5, NELSON PLACE, BATH. 


Vor. 2.] DECEMBER, 1843. [No. 24. 


PHONOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDING SOCIETY. 


(Established for the purpose of promoting a friendly interchange of opinions on the best means of effect- 
ing a Reform in the usual mode of Writing and Printing, and also of Correcting the Lessons of 
Phonographic Students, through the post, grataitonsly. Applications for admission to the Society 
must be forwarded to the Phonographic Institution, Bath, and accompanied with testimonials of 
fitness to fulfil the duties of a member; a letter, and a chapter from the Bible written in Phono- 
graph » will be sufficient. Learners are recommended to take their Exercises from the Bible, and 
0 write on ruled paper, leaving every other line empty for corrections and remarks: a postage stamp 
must be inclosed for the return, and the name and address should be written in long hand, The 
conditions of membership are—the ability to write Phonography correctly and grammatically; a 
desire to spread the science; and to be above 14 years of age.] 


Miss E. Harrison, Castle Gate, Not-|| Mr. T. E. Hooker, Mr. Pearce's, Che- 
tingham. |_ mist, Romsey. 

Miss Hovces, Melbourne place, Wol-|| Mr. James Monx, 14, Acton street, Lon- 
verhampton. don road, Manchester. 


Py Mr. Josuva Pa.mer, 6, Fleece court, ‘ } 
iad Gnas 27, Abbotsford Gallowgate, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Mr. J. Mac Puerson, Governor of the 
Mr. G. E. Bartow, 13, Sydney street pe! i 
Chorlton, Manchoeter: id House of Correction, Hexham. 


. Mr. Josgrn Pirr, 16, St. Paul’s square, 
Mr. R. Birkerr, Phonographic Insti- oni zs 
tution, Bath. - stb Birmingham. 


Mr. Cuas. J. C. Rocrrson, 13, Grafton 
re 5 a-ha Bannerman || “street, East, London University. 


: Mr. G. B. Rornera, M. Browne, esq., 
Mr. Joun Bietocn, Hasleyshaw, Kin- Low Pavement, Nottingham. ? 


cardine on Forth. t 
», || Mr. W. A. Tuarp, 8, White Lion street 
Mr. James Cameron, Jun., Chessel’s Norton Fol te, feds . 


court, Cannongate, Edinburgh. ge 
Mr. S. Deacon, Market st., Leicester. || M- = ea street, New- 
Mr. G. Wa.ton, 7, Chapel st., Derby- 


“Mr. A. J. Evwis, Dorking, Surrey. 

ae uighattine Lede terrace, ez A. &B. sang nage 59, Kenion street, 

Mr. W. Gisss, 23, Union street, Bath. grows } 
Mr. C. Gowzanp, Jun., 79, Blandford || Mr- 4- H. Woon, Stamp office, Bath. 


street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. ° i 
Mr. Esenezer Hanps, 119, Tower street, Afterations tn Adentsse i 

Birmingham. *Mr. C. Sutty, Phonog. Inst., Batn. ii 
Mr. Luxe Hastem, Westmoreland st.,|| *Mr. S. H. Wice, Phonog. Inst,, Bath. ‘ 

Neweastle-on-Tyne. : 
Mr. James Hanr’ Mesers. Biddle and Withdrawn. 

Birkin, Nottingham. Mr. W. H. Hitt, Birmingham. 


—— ey 


* Members marked thus (*), whether professionally engaged in spreading 
Peeeereey: or not, are unable to attend to the correction of the Lessons of 
Learners. ey are honorary members, to whom all communications may be 
made in Phonography. Though the duties of their profession render them un- 
able to engage in the diffusion of the science, by teaching it gratuitously through 
the post, they will, nevertheless, use every means in their power to aid in the { 
great work of the Writing and Printing Reformation, which has been 80 auspi- } 
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170 ON REPORTING.—GRAMMALOGUES. 


ON REPORTING. 


[It is observed, in “Tue Reporter’s Book,” that the most effectual 
way of writing Phonography, for the ultimate purpose of reporting, is to 
do so from the living voice. The following letter points out an excellent 
mode of obtaining a reader, which some phonographers find it difficult to do.] 


To the Editor of the Phonotypic Journal. 


‘¢ My pear Sir,—As it is more improving for learners 
of Phonography to practise writing from the mouth of a 
speaker than to copy from a book, I would suggest to those 
persons who find it inconvenient to engage a member of 
their family to read to them, to employ a little child for 
that purpose, from a daily school, or from some neighbour- 
ing cottager’s family. This is the only kind of practice 
that will prepare the phonographer for ance a speaker. 

‘‘ The benefit the child acquires from the lesson, will 
repay the obligation rendered to the writer, and thus the 
favour is mutual. This hint may be of use to some of your 
pupils. «« T remain, my dear sir, 

“¢ Your obliged servant, 
“ Nov. 11, 1843.” “* A Learner or Poonoarapxy. 


ON GRAMMALOGUES. 
To the Editor of the Phonotypic Journal. 


‘‘Dear Sir,—The sight of the ‘ numerical arrangement’ 
of 10,000 words, published in this month’s J ournal, reminded 
me of having seen something of the kind 20 or more years 
ago. I have found the document, unfortunately bound up 
with other pamphlets in a volume which I cannot send you, 
and observe the two lists so strikingly to coincide that I 
uaake free to post you a copy of all the words that occurred 
more than 19 times in 20,000, as a strong and gratifying 
confirmation of the correctness of your own laborious cal- 
culation. ; 

“‘The pamphlet whence the list is taken is called ‘A 
method of teaching adult persons to read ; which is designed 
to obviate their objections and accelerate their progress.’ 
By John Freeman. Second edition, 1820. Sold by Offer, 
Tower-Hill. “ Believe me, truly yours, 

“JAMES BIDEN. 

“ Kingston on Thames; 9th Nov. 1843.” 
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ALPHABETICAL ARRANGEMENT. 


A. 328|great . 35 man. . 62\See . 
all 118|Had. . 36\may. . 54|shall. 
am 29\has . 48\me . . 79/should . 
an Tijhave. .144)men. . 29}so 
and . . 808}he . 129|/mind . ° 30|some 
any . . 55/heart 3l|more . 77/soul . 
are 125} her 37|most. . 40jspirit . 
as . 172) him 8ljmuch . 33]such. 
at 70} his . 192;must . 26|Than 
Be 175|how . . 64|my . .100/that . 
been . 26|human . 20|Nature . 382jthe . 
being Q7\I1. . . 25ljmever . 28|their , 
but . . 134/if. . . 69jno . . 52\them 
by . Q5|in . . 867|nor . . Q4/there , 
Can . 64| into . 32)|mot . . 134|these 
Death 26|is. . . 230|nothing . 22|they. . 
do 41/it. . . 234)/now . . 20/things 
down 22) its . 26/Of . . 767\think 
Ever 24| Know Q2loften . Qijthis . 
every . 47| Let Qljon . . 88j|those . 
First . 28) life 63jone . . 41 |though . 
for 149] long Qlionly . . 33\thought . 
from 131} love 33jor . . 103}thy . 
God 69| Made 2jour . . 7Qjtime. . 
good. . 32'make 24'Pleasure 20!to 
NUMERICAL ARRANGEMENT. 
the. . 1052; your 118jlife* . 63love . 
and. 808 all . 118|man . 62l!much . 
of 767\or . 103\than . 62jonl 
to 636] we . 102!any . 55|without 
in 367) this . 10ljmay . 54!good 
we 328|my . 100\those . 54/into 
that. 278) will . 97\no . . 52/nature. 
I Q51|by . 95|when . 52j\these . 
it 234! they 91l}would . 50jheart . 
you. 233} on 88|shall . 49)there 
is 230) their 82}has. . 48)mind 
Qr. of the language.| him 81 every . 47 while . 
with 193} who 80}us . . 46!should. 
his . 192} me . 79\upon . 45)am . 
be . 175) our . 79\world* 44|)men . 
as 172| more 77\do . . 4ljnever . 
for . 149} what 74jone . 41 /first 
have 144! an 7l\most . 40jsome . 
but . 134/at . 70 |Half of the language |spirit — . 
not . 134} God 69\her. . 37)though 
from . 131jif . 69j}had . 86}yet. . 
he . 129] so 67|great . 35|being . 
1-3d of the language| them 67\time . 35\see . 
which . 128) can 64|was . 35 such 
are , 125| how 64!where . 34! very 


27, Upon 45 
49}us . 46 
29) Very . 27 
67| Was. 35 
28|we . . 102 
26)well . . 21 
28] were . 21 
27| what . 74 
. 62] when 52 
. 278] where 34 
1052} which . 128 
82|while . 30 
67|who . . 80 
3l|whom . 21 
82}will . . 97 
Qijwith. . 193 
20] without . 133 
26|world . 44 
. 101}would . 50 
54) Yet . . 28 
2lyou . . 233 
26) your. . 118 
25} yourself 24 
35 
. 636 
33; must . 26 
33)been . 26 
33}its . . 26 
33}soul . 26 
32|think . 26 
32|/death . 26 
32| thought 26 
32) thy. . 25 
83l]make . 24 
Sliever . 24 
30;nor. . 24 
30] yourself 24 
29|made . 23 
29\down . 22 
29;know . 22 
28|nothing 22 
28} let 21, long 21 
28)often . 21 
28\well . QI 
28/were . 21 
28} whom. 21 
27) human 20 
27|/now . 20 
27) pleasure 20 
27\things . 20 


* These words are said to be raised above their proper rank by their frequent 
oceurrence in two or three of the thousands only. 
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172 EXTRACTS FROM THE EDITOR’S CORRESPONDENCE. 


_ Extracts 


FROM THE EDITOR’S PHONOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE, 


‘* Respectep Sir,— Having commenced the study of your 
admirable invention in the month of June, and being desi- — 
rous of assisting in the spread of so beautiful an art, I take 
the liberty of addressing you, with the view of being ac- 
cepted as a member of the Corresponding Society, should 
you deem me an eligible candidate for so pleasing an office. — 
I am already engaged in communicating my knowledge of — 
this charming method of writing to several of my acquaint- 
ances, one of whom is making very rapid progress; but, as 
I am anxions to enlarge my sphere of usefulness, I shall be 
happy to join the Phonographic band of the Corresponding 
Society. 

ce OF the various subjects which have at different times 
engaged my study, there is not one which has rendered me 
the pleasure I have derived from the study of Phonography. 
The beauty and simplicity of the system, and the rapidity 
of progress to the learner, rendered it a delightful recreation 
rather than a “‘study.” I consider its value to literature 
incalculable, since I believe it will be the means of redeem- 
ing our language from the barbarism which at present dis- 
graces it. 

“A change, Sir, is evidently coming o’er the spirit of 
the world’s aaeann ; ‘the brain-spattering, windpipe-slitting,’ 
art of war, with its ‘ million horrors,’ is raceuale iving 
way to the peaceful and dignified reign of kaswlatias 
The warrior’s ‘meed of fame’ will soon be, what it ought 
to be, pity; while the admiration of society will belong to 
the good, the wise, and the useful portion of its members. 

«Notwithstanding all that has been done, there is much 
yet to be done by phonographers, before Phonography 
will become general. It is a rule with me, when making 
arrangements to communicate with any one, to ask, ‘ Are 
you a phonographer ?—and I have not yet found one affir- 
mative reply to my question ; and yet the question itself is 
useful, in as far as it induces inquiries, such as ‘ What is 
Phonography ? Whatare its principles? What isits use? 
In how short:a time may it be learned ? &c. ;’ and these en- 
quiries I always endeavour to turn to good account. I look 
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forward with much pleasure to the period when phonetic 
printing shall be introduced ; since it will be the epoch from 
which we shall date the reformation of our language. When 
I look back upon the toil and drudgery of English ortho- 
raphy, and forward to the advantages that’ must accrue 
om your invention, I anticipate the joyous strains of youth, 
blessing the age of the introduction of Phonography. 
‘In the hope that I may be added to your useful band, 
permit me to be, “Yours, &c., 
“ London, 9th Oct., 1843.” “OM. Ay EB. 


Phonographic Intelligence. 


TROWBRIDGE. : 
The specter oe taps of this town held their first festival on Thursday, Oct. 
26th, in one of Mr. Gayton’s large rooms, which was kindly lent for the occa- 
sion. Mr. 8. King was chosen as chairman. Resolutions for the formation of 
a phonographic institution, and the establishment of classes for the dissemina- 
tion of the science throughout the town, were proposed and seconded by Messrs. 
Godby, Foley, Sloane, and Joseph Lenthall, jun., and carried by the eral 
approval of the meeting. We regret that we have not space for even an abstract - 
the excellent speeches that were made during the evening. The company 
(25 in number) were all, more or less, acquainted with the science, 


HALES WORTH. 


“« My pear Sir,—I delivered my first lecture on Phonography on Friday eve- 
ning, October 27, in Mr. Harvey’s School-room, to a very respectable and atten- 
tive audience, among whom were several lecturers, ministers of the gospel, &c. 
Many remained with me after the lecture, and more fully discussed the merits 
of the science, and I have, in consequence, formed a small class of ladies and 
gentlemen, with the prospect of instituting a larger next half-year. In the 
vacation, I shall probably be able to devote myself more particularly to the 
practice and extension of Phonography. My boys get on well; some of them 
can write eighty or ninety words a minute. 
~ “ Mr. Harvey is a very excellent patron of the science ; and, with such en- 
couragement, we may hope that Halesworth will not be behind in the at 
and needful reformation. Wishing you all success, and assuring you of my 
unwearied assistance in what we find a pleasure and conceive a duty, 
“ T remain very truly yours, 
“ Noy. 6th, 1843,” “ CHARLES SULLY. 
) NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. | 


) “ My pear Sir,—Another month of the river of time has flowed into the ‘ 
ocean of a past eternity since I last dipped my P es into the inky flood for the 
yespore of communicating with you in your official capacity as editor of the 
honographic Journal ; and, on looking back for that length of time, I find that, 
in the north, the cause phonographic has been steadily and rapidly progressing. 
The present immediate value of this science is comparatively trifling to what 
it will hereafter be when applied to general purposes, and used by every class 
in the community—when, in fact, we have a phon phic republic composed 
of all who read and write the English language. I am so sanguine as to be- 
lieve that the time will come when phon phic writing will be co-extensive q 
with—nay, will become more gen ly than is our present long-hand ; and ; 
when our orthography (a mere burlesque on the name) will be spoken of, as is { 
now, the hieroglyphic or symbolic writing of past ages. We know that the error 
we seek to remove is of incalculable magnitude, and has entwined around it all j 
the affections of a first love ; but this difficulty only serves to make us more deter- 4 
mined to pursue an unwearied course, and to rouse in us that unconquerable will 
which laughs at apparent impossibilities, and cries ‘ It shall be done.’ 
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8 “ The lectures of which I spoke in may last letter have been delivered, toge- 
ther with an additional one, which was delivered in Saint Andrew’s School 
Room, North Shields, and at which the Rey. Archibald Jack presided. The 
room was crowded with a respectable audience, who seemed highly to aj 
- ciate the beauties and sae of the science. The members of the New- 
castle free class have received their course of lessons, and have determined to 
J meet as a progressive class on the Wednesday evening of each week, on which 
. evening the present progressive class meets,so that the two will blend together, 
and by that means prevent the occupancy of two nights a week, when one will _ 
do. Classes haye been formed in Gateshead and Shields. The local corre- 
j sponding society is of very great service; I should advise phonographers to 
establish one in their respective towns. “ Truly yours, 
s “ November 10th, 1843.” «TT, P. BARKAS, 
: MANCHESTER. 


« My pear Brorurr,—lIn the evening of the day on which I sent you my last 
‘ intelligence’ for the November Journal, I met my private ladies’ class at the 
Manchester Atheneum. I little thought, however, that such a treat awaited 
me. I gave them the October Journal, and asked them to read the first part, 
“On the Benefit of Trials,’ which they read off with scarcely any hesitation, 
although they had not seen it before. It is true that they had received seven 
or eight lessons. I think I never had any previous class so forward either in 
reading or writing. Letters written in the phonetic character they can read 
with the greatest ease. I am glad to inform you that a gentleman belonging to 
this class—a good and zealous phonographer—has procured a room, in which 
they are going to meet once a week, till they can write it with rapidity. The 
gentlemen’s class have, also, made similar arrangements ; and I have no donbt 
that, in a few weeks, there will be many classes meeting in different parts of 
this large town to receive instruction in this useful science. During the last 
week, I have had application from three more of the most respectable schools 
in the town, to introduce the science, but the invitation having come so late, I 
have been compelled to forego that pleasure. In my last communication,I told 
you that my lecture to the working classes was well attended, and the class 
that has been formed from that lecture numbers 300 pupils, who are prosecu- 
ting the study of the science with very great enthusiasm. 

“I have, also, given two lectures at Ashton, which were well attended ; and 
the result of these lectures is most cheering. A class has been formed, consist- 
ing of nearly 300 members, which is conducted by my friend, Mr. Walker, who 
goes twice every week to give them instruction. «“ JOSEPH PITMAN. 


« PS.—My address for the next three months will be ‘ Joseph Pitman, 39, 
Springfield-place, Leeds.’ I commence by giving a course of six lectures in the 
week commencing Nov. 20, the result of which must be reserved for the next 


Journal.” 
LIVERPOOL, 


Liverpool, which ranks as one of the first towns in the kingdom, containing 
a population of 286,000 inhabitants, has, till now, remained in comparative i, 
norance of the existence of Phonography ; the introduction, therefore, of 
science into this town is an event of some importance. From the opportunities 
we have had of judging of the people of Liverpool, we think that “ the truth 
of writing,” as it becomes known, will meet with a welcome reception. 

The two public institutions in this town are the noblest of their kind in the 
world. They may be regarded more as “ public seminaries,” than what is ge- 
nerally understood by “ institutions.” In addition to the ordinary advantages 
which generally appertain to such institutions, both the “ Collegiate” and the 
«« Mechanics” have their upper, middle, and lower day schools, in each of which 
several hundred youths receive a first-rate education. We have used our utmost 
endeavours to secure the introduction of Phonography into both of these public 
institutions, but how far we shall succeed in attaining our object we are as yet 
unable to say. It is of great importance that the science should receive the 
sanctibn of these institutions ; and this consideration has induced us to forego 
our intended proceedings, which were to deliver many public lectures, and from 
them to form private, but particularly public, classes ; but, till we receive the 
decision of the institutions, we shall not adopt this course. , 

From the two first public lectures, delivered by Mr. Ben Pitman, and private 
explanations since, we have gained 250 converts to the science. When it is 
remembered that we have not only been prevented delivering public lectures, 
but have been entirely destitute of documents for public distribution, this num- 
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ber will appear considerable. Having now received a supply of documents, we 
are using every means to get them extensively Gresiaied, and, we already feel 
the interest these silent er are ——- 

We have waited upon several of the most influential persons here, and all to 
whom we have had an opportunity of explaining the science, have expressed 
org or at its simplicity and order, and their conviction of its utility 
and worth. ey 

We have likewise introduced it to some very good short hand writers and 
reporters, and, without a single éxception, they have acknowledged Phonogra- 
phy, whether regarded as a correct, or as a universal mode of writing, as far 
superior to their own systems of mere stenography. 

byt Ghee bard notices have appeared in six of the Liverpool mere: and, 
from the general interest which appears to be awakened in favour of the science, 
we anticipate teaching it extensively. PITMAN ann HAYWOOD. 

27, Pembroke-place, Liverpool ; Noy. 1! th. 

We insert the following private apology, as the best “ intelligence” that 
could be furnished; and, to accommodate ourselves to the writer’s modest un- 
willingness to appear in print, we suppress the name. May our correspond- 
ent’s zeal provoke many !—Eb.] 

“ My pgar Sir,—I promised you, some time ago, that I would give you 
something in the shape of ‘ intelligence’ for the Journal ; but now beg of you 
to excuse me, as, every day 1 live, I find more and more m man 2 to ap- 
pear before the numerous and intelligent readers of your Journal. You must 
not think, sir, that I am growing cold in the good cause of Phonography. In- 
deed Iam not. Since I last wrote to you, I have enlisted ten more recruits for 
the Losrreey he om army. Did I say enlisted? Excuse the word ; there is 
something horrifying in its associations. My recruits are not to march to the 
sound of the drum to butcher their fellow men, but to spread a knowl ot 
one of the most useful sciences in the world. I am happy to inform you that I 
have now persuaded 36 of my friends and acquaintances to commence the study 
of Phonography. Some of them greatly excel in the art; and I have no doubt 
will make first-rate reporters. have lately introduced it to two reverend 
fentionen, and I have no doubt they will soon know how to appreciate it, both 

aving written sten phy for some time ; but the difficulty of reading what 
they had written, rendered it comparatively useless to them, and they very pro- 
— y threw it aside, as a waste of time. Although I had written stenography 

‘or some years, I could not now write the alphabet if I were to be handsomely 
paid for it. Some people seem to wonder at the rapid advance of Phonography. 
Ido not. I should wonder more if it did not spread. I wish, sir, that my edu- 
cation and talents would enable me to place it more prominently before the 
public view ; but the Messrs. Clubb are doing a great work in Colchester : Mp 
are indefatigable in their endeavours. That the time may soon come when 
the world shall be phonographized, is the wish of 

“ Colchester ; Lith Nov.” “ Yours, respectfully, «esses, 

“M Sim,—I be ret peoprens Of Su . hic doings in this t 

Y Dear Sir,—I beg to report of phonographic doings is town. 
The following lectures have been Totivered by me:—On Wedn » 8th, in the 
National School, to an audience of 100; on Monday, 13th, in the Townhall, to 
an audience of 400; on Thursday, 16th, in the National School Room, audience, 
400. This last Lecture was merely announced at the termination of the prece- 
ding one. No bill or advertisement was put out, or I have no doubt that there 
would have been a much larger audience. Classes commence next week. 

« Nov. 17, 1843.” “ Truly yours, «F, E. WOODWARD. 

We have no room this, month for the gratifying intelligence from London, 
Colchester, Birmingham, Wolverhampton, Bilston, Rochdale, Ashton-under- 
Line, and Dollar. 

res are now being delivered in Bath by Mr. I. Pitman, preparatory to 
the formation of classes. A class of 12 members has received a course of les- 
sons, by Mr. Alfred F. Watts, at the Mechanics’ Institution : others will follow. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS for the PURCHASE of a PHONOTYPIC FOUNT. 
Fr ae £ 


s. d. 

Announced in the last W. F., Liverpool . 5: OS 

Journal. - - 1718 0 Shilling subscriptions,&ec. 0 8 6 
Mr. E. Harrison . . 010 0 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ile ai es i cabelas iv Sind hts fis Pee 

Puonotyric Fount.—The phonotypic fount of small capitals is now 
ready, and will be used for printing part of the enlarged Journal, com-— 
mencing January, 1844. The work, which at present consists of one sheet, — 
will be extended to two sheets and a half; and the price increased but — 
one penny. Itis hoped that phonographers will exert themselves to promote 
its circulation as widely as possible. The cost of the new fount is £22. — 
This amount we have no doubt will soon be furnished by phonographers, — 
and friends of the reform, The subscription list will afterwards be keptopen 
for the purpose of procuring a complete fount, for which we shall require 
large capitals and small letters, both Roman and Italic, which, with the — 
imperfect fount already procured, will cost £100, 5 

Tue Puonocrapuic BupGer ror 1844.—We have determined to ac- 
cede to the numerous solicitations of our friends, that the Budget may be 
an annual occurrence, On the last day of the year, every Phonographer 
in the world is respectfully invited to write to the Bath Phonographic 
Institution, and to enclose a postage stamp towards the expenses of Pho- 
netic Printing ; contributions*to a higher amount will also be thankfully — 
received. The expenses attending the introduction of phonotypy, are 
greater than any one, who is not acquainted with the nature of type found- 
ing and printing, would suppose. When the reformation is completed, the — 
cost of printing, both in labour and material, will be reduced one-fourth. — 
In order to lighten the perusal of the Budget, it is requested that the com. — 
munications of phonographers may be brief. The word “ Budget,” in 
phonography, and “ Bath,” in long hand, will be sufficient for the address ; 
matters of business should not be connected with such letters. , * 

Puonocraruic Documents, consisting of reports of Festivals, &c., will 
henceforth be supplied at 8d. per 100, including booksellers’ per centage ;_ 
and at 6d., when received direct from Messrs. Bagster, London, or from the ~ 
Bath Institution. At the former rate, they may be obtained through any 
country bookseller, This price is about one-third of their cost. For the 
sake of promoting the reform, we hope our friends will procure a plentiful 
supply, and distribute them in every direction. Differents sorts will be 
kept on sale, done up in lots of 100. The Birmingham and Notting- 
ham Reports, and a “ Persuasive to the Study and Practice of Phono- 
graphy,” are now ready. The “Introduction” is, at present, out of print. 
Lecturers and teachersrequiring not less than 5000, may have their address, 
&c., printed on them. Orders to this effect must be forwarded to Bath, 

Tue Puonocrapnic ALMANacK.—The notice, in the last Journal, that 
this work might be supplied to booksellers, and the unsold stock returned 
to the Bath Institution, was not intended to refer to Messrs. Bagster, 
London, who can supply only positive orders. Unsold copies may be 
returned to the Phonographic Institution, Bath, up to the close of the pre- 
sent year, but not afterwards, Copies of the Almanack are now ready, 
interleaved with ruled paper, price 4d., in cloth, gilt. 

Corresponpine Society.—So beautiful a writer as “ Amicus,” Hali- 
fax, and one so ardently desirous of spreading Phonography, will be gladly 
accepted as a member of the Corresponding Society; but as there is one 
“. Amicus” already in the Society, he must choose some other signature, 
except he will give his proper name, which we should prefer. ; 

Phonographic Wafers must not be used on the wrappers of newspapers. 
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